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Art. I.—‘ Religious Art.’ 


Christian Art and Symbolism. By the Rey. R. Sr. Joun 
Tyrwuitt. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1872. 


On Sunday, the 5th of October, 1873, the Chapel of King’s 
College, London, was reopened, after having been decorated. 
‘The Rey. Professor Plumptre occupied the pulpit, and dealt 
‘generally with the subject of the utilization of art in Divine 
‘worship.’ After a word of congratulation on the altered 
aspect of the building, the preacher continued :— 


* The wider teaching of history warns us indeed that a time of much 
devotion to the esthetic side of culture or religion is not always a time of 
high purpose, or of firm resolve. The strange irony of history has left 
the word ‘renaissance’ to be almost a byword and a proverb of de- 
generacy and decay. For old faith became weak and feeble; and, so far 
as that revival of culture extended, there was no new hope and energy to 
take its place. Whatever there was of strength and vigour moulding the 
thoughts of men and the destinies of nations was found in the rougher 
nations of the north, associated sometimes with an indifference, some- 
times with even a repuguance, to art as ministering to religion, and con- 
demning its excessive culture (and almost any degree of culture has at 
times been thought excessive), as fatal to the manliness and simplicity of 
the nation’s life, emasculating while it polished it. We must acknowledge 
that the Puritan or the Scotch ideal of human life, though it may be 
wanting in loveliness and light, is nobler than the Italian and the French. 
Art has a beauty and a glory of her own; but steadfastness of purpose, 
patient endurance, truth in the inward parts, these constitute the true 
strength of a nation. I hold, and always have taught, that art has her 
ministry to fulfil in the religious life of man.’ 
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The discourse seems fairly to express the feelings and opinions 
of intelligent and liberal-minded men among the clergy; and 
it may perhaps be taken as a measure of their knowledge of 
the scope and history of art. It is a hopeful demonstra- 
tion; and, though the knowledge is defective, the opinions 
erroneous, and the feeling not quite true, the will is evidently 
good. There is strong desire for improvement ; and, in per- 
fect sympathy with this desire, we now propose to take the 
reverend Professor and our readers into serious conference, 
and thus endeavour to expound to them the way of art more 
perfectly. 

We venture first to object to the Professor’s reading of the 
history of art, and to the lesson he has learnt. It is evident 
for instance that ‘a time of much devotion to esthetic culture’ 
must be ‘a time of high purpose and of firm resolve.’ There 
is no logical difficulty here. To aim at esthetic culture is 
‘a high purpose,’ and ‘ much devotion’ includes ‘a firm re- 
‘solve.’ If the Professor means that when art is cultivated 
public spirit fails and patriotism declines, we appeal to the 
whole range of history against his doctrine. The recorded 
works of Moses and of Solomon, of Joash and of Nehemiah, 
the histories of the Athenian commonwealth and people fight- 
ing for existence, of Italian cities struggling to maintain their 
municipal rights, of France striving for national union, of 
England working out its liberties under the long line of 
Norman, Angevin, and Plantagenet kings, all of whom were 
simultaneously engaged on works of the highest national art, 
testify against him. The Professor is, however, in idea near 
the truth, but his form of words has very much misled him. 
Had he said that a time of high purpose and of firm resolve 
is not always a time of much devotion to the esthetic side of 
culture or religion, he would have been one step nearer the 
truth, but still not wholly correct. For religion has no 
esthetic side, any more than it has a clean side, or a gram- 
matical side, or a pecuniary side; and yet the observance of 
cleanliness, of syntactical accuracy, and of monetary laws, is 
of great value in association with religious sentiment and 
practical devotion. The Scotch ideal of human life was not 
originally wanting in the loveliness that art supplies. The 
churches at Dunfermline, Glasgow, Jedburgh, and Melrose, 
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show that in Scotland, as elsewhere, art was a national 
expression of delight in work, and was the exhibition of a 
character of mind essentially the same as that which raised 
the glorious medieval monuments of Italy and France. The 
neglect of esthetic culture by the Scottish Puritans was no 
evidence of superior moral rectitude or of elevated thought. 
If more than a religious expediency, local and temporary, it 
merely showed that, like many since their time and down to 
the Professor’s day, they had not learnt to use analysis, and 
to see the difference between association and identity. The 
Puritans esteemed the Church of Rome erroneous and corrupt 
in faith and worship ; and observing that imaginative art, the 
noblest then in vogue, was used abundantly about religious 
buildings, they, like the savages who thought a European’s 
clothes were born upon him, carelessly conceived that art 
was the esthetic side or covering of superstition, cognate 
and identical, and they, proscribed it. 

Thus, while the Government of France was striving with 
too much success to root out ‘ simple faith,’ and to expel the 
Huguenots, the Puritans and Scotch were by an equal error 
led to extirpate the arts; and to this day the French and 
British nations suffer from these follies of their ancestors. 
Yet, the Professor being witness for ourselves, we still main- 
tain the Puritan delusion about art and its ‘ religious side.’ 

Of late society of all ranks and creeds and classes has been 
so grievously deluded by this heresy about ‘ Religious Art,’ 
that the truth about the relative positions, attributes, and 
powers of art and godliness should, for once, be syste- 
matically ascertained. This is our present object; and 
after careful demonstration of sound doctrine on esthetics in 
relation to religion, we shall show by well-known specimens 
of modern work how amply these exceptions prove our rule. 

Art, first of all, is work. Labour is its foundation, and 
the human hand its necessary instrument. Religion is an 
aspiration of the soul. The hands know nothing of it; they 
perform their work in strict obedience to the will, what- 
ever be its motive, whether sacred, non-religious, or profane ; 
and so their art is totally indifferent. In it they know not 
God; their work is not religious. Thus a master-workman 
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or entirely sceptical about a God: these views do not affect 
his plan. The object of the building is prescribed, and he has 
only to construct the walls and piers accordingly, developing 
such forms of elevation and interior construction as may best 
express his ideality and sense of beauty. This is xsthetic 
architectural design, and, like the handiwork, is merely intel- 
lectual and imaginative, having no religious side. 

Proceeding one step further, we arrive at what is called the 
ornamental work, the carving, painting, metal work, and 
furniture: these all are efforts of the imagination, and of 
the adapting mind, directing the experienced and facile hand, 
entirely without religious doctrine, sentiment, or aspiration. 
The art workman may be a religious man, the work may be 
devoted to religious service, but it is still entirely devoid of the 
religious sentiment. 

Again, in what is called historic painting and in sculpture, 
there may be illustrations or fictitious records of prophetic, 
biblical, and sacred scenes ; but these are efforts of imagina- 
tion only, not of piety. Pietro Perugino was for many years 
a leading painter of religious subjects, and his pre-Raphaelite 
art would probably be called strictly religious, but the painter 
was by no means what the Church would call devout. His 
art was the expression of perception, not of sentiment. Many 
a scoundrel has depicted with consummate art the highest 
virtues in historic action. No one exceeded Raphael in pour- 
traying the sweet innocence of childhood, or the virtuous gaze 
of modest womanhood, but this was no expression of the 
painter’s moral purity. The modesty that he pourtrayed was 
human, not religious; cognisant of man, and not perhaps of 
God. Or if we turn to Fra Angelico, whose miniatures and 
larger frescoes are etherealised so that the human forms 
appear unfit for mundane use, and only suitable for heavenly 
spheres, we find no utterance of religion in his paintings. 
The religious Frate, while he worked with perfect purity of 
motive, only made his pictures eminent for delicate refine- 
ment, in conception, and in form and colour. All the holy 
scenes that he so gracefully imagines and depicts, are phan- 
toms of his mind, not utterances of his heart. His heart was 
in his work, undoubtedly, but in a mundane, not in a religious 
sense. The graceful, very striking fresco of the Annunciation 
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on the wall of the San Marco corridor, shows how fervid and 
direct and simple his imagination was ; but he depicts an act 
or incident, and not an aspiration. 

Subjectively then we find that art has no ‘ religious side :’ 
the artistic workman, whether pious or profane, is equally 
unable to develop true religious feeling in his work. His art 
discovers nothing of his holiness of life or even of desire. It 
is not personally ‘ religious.’ 

Negatively, however, a man’s religious feeling will affect his 
work; it keeps it pure and free from immorality. A painting 
may be coarse, but this is very much a question of conven- 
tional and social manners. Coarseness of expression may 
result from no indelicacy, but from a simple and ingenuous 
rendering of the customs of the time. But many an artist’s 
work has been of absolute intention vicious and profane. 
These qualities are basely human, and too often have been 
seen in works of art, which are a form of human utterance, 
quite capable of giving full expression to impiety and vice, 
though not attaining to a like facility in matters of religion. 

Or if we put aside the artist, and consider the effect of art 
on the beholder, we shall find that its ‘religious side’ again is 
undiscoverable. Art has undoubted influéuce ch the mind: ‘It 
is a pleasurable impulse to imaginative action; auld « in¢althtal’ 
means of mental exaltation and development in the sympa+ 
thetic, sensible admirer. It charms and glorifies ‘the non- 
religious side of human nature; but its very highest works, 
produced by men of various developments of mental, moral, 
and religious character, though they may exhibit the pheno- 
mena of nature in their greatest charm, and include every 
distinguishable action and expression in the human face and 
form, leave the religious feelings quite untouched. The senti- 
ment evoked is not divine but human in its sympathy and aim. 

Much has been said and written on ‘old faith,’ and of the 
wonders that it wrought in art. The theory is plausible and 
popular. There is a gratifying sense of mild religiousness in 
the idea that the excellence of our old buildings was an 
evidence of faith; and the beholder may with little effort 
make himself believe that his delight and admiration also are 
an ‘act of faith,’ and that, without need of any sacrifice or 
abnegation, all the merit of the beauty and the noble work 
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that he so well appreciates is efficiently his own, and thus 
that he is gloriously ‘religious.’ The fact, however, is that 
faith has no creative power in art ; it works on very different 
lines. It does not deal, like art, with what is limited and 
tangible, but with the infinite and undiscovered. ‘Old faith’ 
did nothing in the way of art; the old workmen did the 
work, and then the faithful used it. The old master-work- 
men built with dignity, simplicity, and ease, and they were 
able thus to express themselves in stone with infinite delight. 
Their alert imaginations, unencumbered by the fashionable 
follies of the world, became an everflowing source of art in 
beautiful variety. The artificer in each material discoursed 
in his own workman’s language, in accordance with the con- 
stantly advancing rules of art. All this humanity, variety of 
thought, and beauty of idea, when it is grandly emphasised by 
the majestic height, and the contrasted light and shade in 
a cathedral church, appears impressive and mysterious. The 
untutored, unaccustomed mind becomes confused; and as 
the building is devoted to religion, and is consecrated and 
called holy, the impression given by the holy place is with- 
out thought or question:held to be ‘religious.’ Thus ‘the 
‘religious'stde-of art?-is-but a term of place. It only means 
that the “religious ’*work‘of art was seen in church. Pre- 
cisety. the: samé art<inight be employed in a casino or a 
gambling-house, and then with equal reason it would be 
esteemed profane. 

A man not wanting in sagacity attends a ritualist church. 
The building is correct in style and rubrical arrangements, 
and adorned with marbles tastefully arranged. The reredos 
is designed by somebody of eminence. The painted windows 
and the corresponding decoration on the walls are equally 
superior in their production, and the whole scene impresses 
our sagacious devotee. He is at once religious and admiring, 
and he imagines, or assumes, without a thought, that his 
admiring wonder helps, or is a side of his religion. Yet 
these two things have no relationship at all. The impression 
he receives is due to ignorance, and is directly kin to the 
delight of gaping rustics at a village fair. His scope of 
vision is entirely filled by things that he can apprehend, but is 
not by habitual discriminating knowledge capable of compre- 
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hending ; and though these objects may in aspect be familiar, 
yet in meaning they appear mysterious, -and thus and by 
association they become to him impressive and ‘ religious.’ 

The style of architectural ornament in general modern use 
is not, as those who talk of ‘ the religious side of art’ suppose, 
a thing of beauty founded on intelligent design. It is a mere 
display of costliness, a travesty of art, a vulgar fashion. 
There are wise men whom it affects, but, most obviously in 
their weakness, not in their wisdom. It is that branch of 
luxury which claims the homage of the eye, and most im- 
presses any region of the individual and social brain which 
is especially removed from understanding. The buildings of 
all kinds of architecture which for four hundred years have 
been the admiration of the age, are ornamental, not artistic, 
and our chief illustrations of ‘ the esthetic side of culture and 
‘religion’ are but monumental tributes to the deity of wealth, 
the lust of eye, and pride of life. 

The term ‘ Religious Art’ has been accepted by the clergy 
and the connoisseurs as a superior expression, without pre- 
vious care to ascertain its meaning, and to find whether in 
fact it had a rational interpretation. The expression is 
entirely without meaning. It is a technical or trade term 
accepted ignorantly by the half-reasoning, inartistic multi- 
tude. It is applied particularly to insipid or spasmodic 
pietistic painting, and to mechanical and worthless work in 
architecture and in decoration. The modern German legend- 
ary paintings of religious subjects, and the trashy art that 
glorifies a popish shrine; the tawdry decorations of a ritual- 
istic church or an advanced dissenting chapel; churches 
that jobbing draughtsmen build in sanctimonious imposture 
on the clergy; our cathedral restorations, and the carving 
and inlaid work that glorify a reredos or a range of stalls, are 
all, because connected, in some way entirely secular, with 
sacred history, or with the church, called, technically, by the 
trade, and by clerics * and the connoisseurs, ‘religious art.’ 
These words, when used as an abbreviated form for ‘ art con- 
‘nected with religion,’ are of course permissible as a trade 
technicality, just as in the trade ‘religious bookbinding’ 
might be used to signify the binding of religious books; and 
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yet the binder’s art is not esteemed religious, nor do the 
binder’s morals, or belief about the subject of the books he 
binds, in any way affect or sanctify his work. His art is 
wholly secular. 

Again, we hear that ‘history and doctrine were taught in 
‘form and colour.’ Let us test the operation in a simple way. 
A painting of a woman carrying a man’s head just severed, 
pale and bleeding, tells no tale. It represents a state of action 
merely, without progress, and with no scope for interest or 
sentiment. The head might be the relic of a battle-field or the 
last subject of the executioner, and may be destined for the 
surgery or directly for the grave; but nothing in the painting’ 
would instruct the ignorant beholder in the history of Judith 
or of the daughter of Herodias. The teaching that, in Bible 
history, two women were the heroines of such a scene, must 
come by language, not by art. The picture is an illustration 
only ; an imaginative, and in most things totally inaccurate, 
description of the scene. Language alone informs us how the 
Baptist’s head was brought to Herod. Form and colour, in a 
picture, as distinguished from an unimaginative diagram of 
actual fact, cannot teach anything, but only illustrate what has 
beentaught; and this, invariably in sacred incidents, with a most 
painful diminution of the dignity and interest of the inspired 
narration. The exalted sentiment of sacred history is never 
made more manifest by art; but its events are used as a 
sublime and boundless all-engrossing theme for art to work 
upon in its inferior way. The story of the Crucifixion is the 
most impressive in the history of man; but, in his master- 
piece at Venice, Tintoret entirely fails to impress the intelli- 
gent beholder with religious awe. The feeling is of admiration, 
not of gratitude; and ‘ watchers’ say, ‘ How fine the picture 
‘is;’ not ‘Truly this man was the Son of God.’ 

The pictures, carvings, and mosaics in the early Christian 
churches, though incapable of teaching, were very suitable 
as decorations. They were historical or legendary as ac- 
cepted by the Church, and gave ample opportunity for the 
display of incident and for the imaginative use of form and 
colour. They became artistic illustrations of Church history 
and doctrine, but not independent and prevenient instructors. 
Were they so they would perhaps have been historically more 
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correct ; whereas we find that they most scrupulously followed 
all the errors, failures, and excesses of the accepted doctrines, 
both of fact and faith. 

This impotence of art is not confined to its ‘ religious side;’ 
in secular affairs its incapacity is equally complete. A young 
child, entirely ignorant of history and of implements of war, 
might be amazed by the two paintings of ‘The Death of 
‘Nelson’ and ‘The Meeting after Waterloo;’ but left to them 
alone, an incident instead of history is in each case presented 
to his observation. What it refers to, what it means, beyond 
the instant fact, whence it arose, and what it tends to, are 
entirely beyond his present means of knowledge, and beyond 
the descriptive power of the painter’s art. 

Or if we turn to earlier efforts of ‘ Religious Art,’ and seek 
for teaching in ‘impressive symbolism,’ we are similarly 
unsuccessful. Even the Cross itself is to an ignorant be- 
holder nothing but two sticks of wood extremely unconform- 
able; and failing the Gospel, it would be entirely without 
a doctrine. But when the story of the Crucifixion has been 
heard and learnt, the Cross may be, to people who can think 
of nothing better for the purpose, of some use as a memento 
of the Saviour; and on buildings it is very properly exhibited 
to indicate their dedication to religious services. The sym- 
bols thet were used in early Christian art taught nothing, 
and their tendency, as in most cases of symbolic utterance, 
was to obscure the original idea. They were the rude sub- 
stitutes for written words in times and places and among 
people not well conversant with letters and orthography. 
But the Alpha and Omega, a Vescica or a Fish, a ‘ Dolium’ 
or a Dove, could never teach; and being only symbols 
of a fact or doctrine, not its perfect utterance, they must 
in modern times be infinitely less impressive than the 
open Bible to an intelligent, sound-minded devotee. Im- 
pression from such signs, and from mechanical obscure 
mementoes, may be fairly taken as an indication of insanity. 
Those only who are out of health are inwardly affected by 
the sight of an apothecary’s symbols. A sound man regards 
them solely as abbreviations, to relieve the memory, and save 
some time. _ 

The artistic and ‘religious’ use of what are called the sacred 
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emblems is a constant source of clerical and popular delusion. 
a The word ‘sacred’ is ambiguous, and may be only tech- 
: nical or essentially religious in its meaning and its use. In 
: mundane sciences such different meanings have their own 
expressive words. A druggist’s labels are not said to be 
medicinal, but medical ; nor is the zodiac now declared to be 
“| celestial, but merely astronomical. The technically ‘ sacred’ 
t | emblems have in modern use no greater sanctity than type in 
capitals to indicate some title of the Deity. They are a kind 
of hieroglyphic signs that were of use perhaps when people 
could not read; but now they are the stock-in-trade of ‘sacred’ 
architects to supplement their absolute artistic incapacity, 
and serve most usefully instead of brains. The constant 
exhibition of these common forms has no religious influence, 
but only tends to make the world believe that ‘art, as 
‘ ministering to religion,’ is a composite of trivialities. The 
progress of religious knowledge has deprived these cabalistic 
signs of any possible utility; the doctrine signified is better 
understood than the recondite emblems; and in the public 
eye an ‘altar’ with its reredos and ‘impressive’ symbolism 
is allied with the insignia that conjurors and wizards use to 
impress their wondering spectators. To all well-instructed, 
thoughtful minds, such base employment and association of 
the emblems of our Lord’s atoning passion are at once 
revolting and profane. 

Proceeding then to architecture, we are told that churches, 
abbeys, and cathedrals are ‘ religious art,’ and so in the artistic 
kingdom are superior. These religious buildings are however 
in their art entirely secular. Their uses are religious, but the 
art that made them for their use is non-religious. The men 
who do the work are very seldom more religious than the 
common world, and their building-work is purely mundane. 
A fine church may be in dignity and beauty an appropriate 
scene for great religious congregations, and for devotion 
manifested publicly in prayer and praise; but this gives no 
religion to the art that made the building. Worship is not 
vicarious; and all that the devoutest congregation can 
achieve in public service will not make the art that built 
the church religious. 

Still, many a church is solemnly impressive, and is felt to 
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elevate and dignify the mind; but these effects are not reli- 
giousness. The feelings and the sentiments are simply human. 
Yet they are not to be accounted ‘ of the world.” Humanity 
in modern times has in the way of art become so totally 
debased ; society has by its vain and vulgar degradation of 
the workman, the sole source of art, become so mean in all 
its outward and material displays, that the old medieval 
workmen’s art may well appear to persons in superior society 
to be ‘impressively’ above the level of their aspirations and 
association. The noblest efforts of imaginative art always 
impress by their affinity with what we know of the Creator's 
mind, and by their harmony with His own glorious works. 
The choir at Westminster must be an impressive scene to 
every man who has not had his sense of dignity in human 
handiwork entirely stamped out by the determined rush of 
folly that delights the richer classes of the present day; but 
the impression is not in the slightest sense religious. All the 
medieval work which now it is so much the fashion to admire 
in churches and cathedrals, is but the remnant or memento 
of an art entirely secular, which when the workman had not 
been degraded was ubiquitous and universal. 

A church or a cathedral may of course be popularly called 
religious, since it has been built for and specially devoted to 
religious uses, and conforms to the routine of clerical devo- 
tion. But with all this high ecclesiastical conformity, no 
religious building has a sacred influence, or, for instance, has 
been known to cause a publican to pray for mercy, or in- 
duced a swindling bankrupt to devote his life and energies to 
honest restitution. These are low tests, perhaps, but yet of 
very general application; and such good results, if they existed, 
might be quickly ascertained. 

And yet the world is not in practice inconsistent when it 
calls church architecture of the modern type religious. Its 
own faith is in the money power; and as this power is the 
guide, the almost universal motive, and the acknowledged 
patron and protector of society, its demonstrations, grossly 
inartistic, are accepted as a providence; and every luxurious 
environment is held to be at once a gift from, and a tribute to, 
the ruling deity. In furniture and dress, and house and equi- 
page, the god of money rules, and when in church the trash 
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_ that architects of eminence display seems to have cost much 


money, its ‘religious’ character becomes apparent to society 
both clerical and lay. Here then we have the true ‘ religious’ 
art, the art of luxury, and not of mind, and here we find a 
popular religion that may have what Dr. Plumptre says is 
an ‘esthetic side.’ In reference to true religion and to 
art the expression is absurd, but it is well suited for the 
architectural design and decoration of King’s College Chapel. 
The idea that such paltry manufacture is religious, would 
be open to well-founded ridicule. It happens that a trades- 
man had instructions thus to daub the place where certain 
students say their prayers; and if this accident of place gives 
the trade decoration a ‘religious side,’ another tradesman 
equally has laid religious water-pipes to heat the place withal. 

In painting also there is no religious side. A picture may 
be made to represent ideally events in sacred history, but it 
has no religious influence on the mind, nor is the painter able 
to express religious sentiment or motive in the human counte- 
nance. Religion does not show itself in facial expression. It 
has pleased-Heaven in this respect to shield the heart of man 
from human eye; and the religious nature of each son of man 
is to be known by God alone, who is his judge. The senti- 
ments of godly life are therefore inexpressible and unexpressed 
by the spontancous and uncontrollable revolt of facial muscles. 
Thus a man’s religion becomes evident to others by his own 
act alone. He can address the Almighty publicly in speech, 
or he can act religion by beneficence to men, but with his God 
his prayer may always be in secret. 

For merely human sentiments there are abundant means 
of facial utterance, but the religious sentiment is totally ex- 
pressionless. If we suppose a woman in an agony of fear 
striving to pray, we feel at once that as she prays the agony 
subsides, and a subduing influence, a half or totally abstracted 
calm, brings all the features into order, and the face is firm 
and serious, and free from sadness. Were it otherwise, the 
prayer would evidently be untrue, a cry of fear, revealing tor- 
ment; but true prayer, the prayer of faith, is calm and confi- 
dent—it makes man godlike. 

The Greek sculptors fully recognised this sacred quality of 
quietude and calm; and so to all their statues of the gods 
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they gave an aspect of supreme and serious powerful repose. 
This constant principle of ancient art was doubtless reasoned 
out before it was established. The subjective calm result- 
ing from habitual converse with the Deity, may have induced 
the ancient ‘carvers to believe that such repose was but a 
reflex of the quality that most distinguished the unseen, 
superior influences that exerted such an all-subduing power in 
the minds of men. 

The medieval and renaissance painters strove to make their 
saints look pious, but the result was only a grimace. The 
drooping eyelid and the head leaning on one side, together 
giving very much the expression of a goose, were an 
accepted token of religiousness; and from the unnatural 
upward straining of the eyes it seemed that heaven lay for 
each holy person through his os frontis. Such torture of the 
features was the mark of ecstasy; and worldly people witness- 
ing the ocular condition of the saints might well be thankful 
for the intercession and vicarious experience of the subjects of 
such painful sanctity. This strange grotesque achievement 
in the field of art is due to clerical demand. It is essentially 
the ‘religious’ element or the ecclesiastical, the former title 
being mere pretence, the latter indicating the true origin of 
the absurdity. 

This sort of thing it is that makes unlearned inexperienced 
men regard a specimen of what is called religious art as 
something of a mystery, apart from reason, and a thing to be 
accepted reverently as revealing the impossible. But true art 
is simple and veracious, and men strong in art have gene- 
rally saved themselves from clerical contamination and 
depravity. Being satisfied to hold the truth, and keep within 
artistic possibilities, they manifest religiousness as it can 
only be discovered to our human observation by the outward 
act ; and, even without incident or action, the Sistine Madonna 
with her straight simple outlook, and her two full eyes, is 
more suggestive of religiousness and heaven than the Saint 
Catherine at Trafalgar Square, with her distorted glance, and 
the conventional and pious droop of head. 

The fallacy about religiousness in art is principally due to 
the pernicious patronage that clerics have for several cen- 
turies been wont to exercise or to direct. Under this in- 
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fluence the old painters, down to Raphael, tried very hard and 
perseveringly to get some evidence of godliness into the 
features of their godly men. They had for many years been 
widening and elevating the capabilities of art. They had 
discovered how to give expression to the face, but had not 
ascertained the natural limit of this power; and so, in 
striving to extend it, they became grotesque. 

In later times the ecstatic style of painting was a common 
manufacture of church furniture, an appropriate exhibition of 
the ‘ ecclesiastical element’ or ‘the, religious side of art.’ 
The Bolognese eclectic school of painting, with its ‘Ecce 
‘Homos’ and Madonnas, its pictorial drivel about Saint 
Sebastian and Saint Francis, furnishes abundant specimens of 
this bad work, and in the clerico-religious world no class of 
pictures is at present more in vogue. 

In pictures that profess to represent in a poetic way events 
in Scripture history, our Saviour often is a necessary figure 
for the action of the piece. But this gives no religious life or 
influence to the work. A man might gaze for half his life on 
pictures of the ‘ Crucifixion,’ and be totally insensible of any 
need for an atonement or of any love for Christ or gratitude 
for His great sacrifice of expiation. Such pictures, and the 
plays at Ober-Ammergau, are the poetic records or mementoes 
of historical events. There may be mental influence in the 
painter’s subtle skill, or in the actor’s passionate impersona- 
tion, but this influence is entirely undevotional and non- 
religious. There is a proper mental interest and sympathy 
and admiration for the able artist, but what is taken for 
religious sentiment is a vibration only of the ‘nerves, which, 
as in fright, or in recovery from fear, has no persistent 
spiritual influence. The shock is held in memory only, not in 
heart ; and even if some tears should flow, they are ‘as tears 
‘ shed at a tragedy : before the curtain has well fallen they are 
‘dried up, and the heart remains where it was.’ To those, 
however, who enact the various parts of the dramatic scene, or 
do the work of painting, such religious plays and pictures 
may be made a noble stimulus. The seriousness and the 
solemnity of scriptural incidents are the extreme removes 
from scenes and sentiments of vanity and vice, and are a pure 
and dignified association for the mind of the devoted artist. 
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This is their only excellence, and until it can be shown that 
the custodians of the chief galleries of religious art grow 
marvellously in grace under the influence of their charge, it 
would be well to end the trifling with a word of serious im- 
port, and to restrict the word ‘religious’ to its natural use 
and proper meaning. 

But there are pictures of another class, in which there is 
an absolute inversion of the principle of art. The painter has 
no care for, no devotion to his art. His only care is that the 
religious sentiment, and art, shall be devoted and subservient 
to himself. In pictures of this class the sacred subject is not 
made an elevating influence, a stimulus for dignified artistic 
phantasy. These works of ‘sacred art’ are but trade clap- 
traps made to catch the silly, sanctimonious multitude, and 
to induce them foolishly to pay their monetary tribute to the 
shrewd artificer, or to some enterprising speculator in artistic 
wares. This is the almost universal type. It is a manufac- 
ture done entirely in the spirit of the age. We are a manu- 
facturing people. 

At Doré’s Bond Street show-rooms of ‘religious art’ is 
an extensive picture called ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium.’ 
This greatly-advertised presentment of a scene which no man 
could efficiently imagine and display, is an unmeaning show 
of clothes, and heads, and limbs, without a semblance of con- 
structive or dramatic power, a breath of creative imagina- 
tion, a sentiment of beauty, or an element of grace. There is 
no light and shade, but only foggy dulness and obscurity, 
and colouring that rivals London in November. In the 
centre of the picture is a frail slender figure with a feeble 
face; not sorrowful, but only pitiable, for its misery is evi- 
dently due to weakness more than to affliction. This poor 
figure has been dressed in white, after the manner of a 
melodrama; and, that it may be prominently seen, the fog 
has cleared away just at the proper time and place. Remove 
the crown of thorns, and make the venue upon Ramsgate 
sands, and this ‘ religious’ figure is a lady bather, pale, and 
in a state of feeble nervous desperation, as she gingerly steps 
down into the sea; or add some flowers to the crown, and we 
might recognise Ophelia, or, with becoming dress, the Lucia 
of the operatic stage. The value of the picture is entirely in 
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the name: that is ‘religious,’ and the religious world, whe 
know the name of Christ, are gratified to see a form which 
they are told ideally describes Him. Their uneducated 
childish senses are entranced and charmed by the weak, 
washy-looking whiteness of the figure, and as they find it 
pleasantly mysterious and incomprehensible and strange, 
they are ‘impressed,’ and so their visit half consoles them 
for the piously-forbidden though more innocent delights of an 
Adelphi melodrama or a spectacular Shakesperian play. All 
that is wanting is a startling terror, like the unexpected 


movement of the Commandatore or Hermione, and a soft sym- © 


pathetic nervous tremolo of muffled harps and muted violins. 

In a neighbouring gallery there has also lately been ex- 
hibited a ‘ marvellous picture,’ called ‘The Shadow of Death ;’ 
and in the ‘ history of the picture’ we are told with what great 
pains the artist has, literally, ‘gone about’ to make a work 
that should most accurately represent ‘ the Son and Daughter 
‘of the House of David.’ Of course these individualities are 
in some manner realised in every mental portrait gallery ; 
and in a painting where the outward life and personality 
of Christ are said to be the ruling elements and the found- 
ation of the work, it might be expected that an enduring 
energy of mind and nerve would be in some way indicated in 
His outward form. But in the figure Mr. Hunt has drawn 
there is no energy of body or of mind. The lower limbs are 
muscular, and yet the pose and movement are so feeble and 
devoid of will as to suggest paralysis. The slender arms are 
not in action, but are spreading heedlessly in space, without 
intention or control. The face is equally devoid of energy, 
intelligence, and human sympathy. Never were mental 
weakness and the absvlute deficiency of moral power more 
ably shown. Fallen humanity could have little hope from 
such a delicate and dainty personage. The forty days and 
forty nights of wandering in the wilderness, and the effective 
power of will and limb experienced by the money-changers, are 
entirely inconsistent with this feeble presence. This, then, is 
not the Christ. The eyes of all would never have been 
fastened on an aspect such as this. Here is no possibility 
of any Saviour of the world. No one would put his trust in 
such a paragon of imbecility. 
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The whole figure is the very opposite of the historic Christ. 
The Saviour could have been no pretty weakling; but, as a 
man destined to sorrow, He would be firm of countenance, 
with majesty, and power, and gentleness united in His aspect. 
His eyes would not be soft and weak, and full of self-compla- 
cency, but bright, beaming with active sympathy for human 
nature, and capable of insight into power as well as into 
weakness. His mouth and lips, ‘taught by the wisdom of 
‘His heart,’ would be finely moulded, for the utterance of 
‘gracious words’ or of most bitter scorn. His frame and 
constitution must have been exceptionally strong, and His 
arms muscular, for He was known as an efficient workman, 
not a makebelieve—‘ The Carpenter’ whom all could recognise, 
a Man whom fasting, sorrow, superhuman care, could not 
break down. We have no record of a failure of His health or- 
energy. He could sleep soundly in a storm at sea, and would. 
rise up ‘a great while before day, or ‘continue all night in 


_ prayer ;’ and at the end the day of triumph, the long night. 
_ of watching, and the thrice-repeated trial were passed through 


without apparently a moment’s rest. Yet at the very last. 
His mind was clear, His self-possession was maintained, and. 
thus His thoughtfulness for others was supreme. ‘Woman, 


_ *behold thy son;’ and then, ‘ Behold thy mother,’ were con- 


sidered and expressed before ‘I thirst.’ This it is clear is 
not the man that Mr. Hunt has painted. By the title of 
the picture it would seem that his chief care has been about 
the shadow, not with the impersonation, and he thus has 
sacrificed substantial effort for a very shadowy success. 

If we then turn to Mary, who at the time when Jesus 
‘began to be about thirty years of age,’ must have been 
from forty-five to fifty, and in figure and complexion an 
old woman, poor and a widow, she would probably have 
dressed with studious sobriety. But the unwrinkled arm and 
beautifully moulded hands of this young figure indicate 
the age of budding, blooming womanhood, and thus the 
mother seems, and so pictorially is, the junior of the son. 
The ivory chest and golden crown are curious solecisms. 
The Wise Men would hardly bring a full-sized crown to 
offer to a baby king. Their offering was of course in cur- 
rency, acceptable by king and by the humblest occupant of 
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the inn stable; and, as a delicate refinement, frankincense 
and myrrh were added, in the true oriental, courtly, custo- 
mary way. The gold was doubtless promptly used to purchase 
household comforts, or for sustenance in Egypt, and not 
made the worship and encumbrance of a life. Such hoarding 
would have been entirely inconsistent with Christ’s doctrine 
about business and benevolence. He would not leave the 
treasure in a box for thirty years, but would have ‘ put it with 
‘the exchangers, that at his coming,’ —on demand,—‘ he 
‘might have received his own with usury.’ Or, still more 
likely, would have lovingly addressed to Mary His Divine but 
‘sorrowful’ command, ‘ Go sell that thou hast, and distribute 
‘to the poor.’ 

The ‘ coffer,’ with its veil or silken drapery, and its wonder- 
ful contents, is quite sufficient to destroy all claim to make 
this group and scene an episode in the pre-missionary life of 
Christ. The picture is a strong negation of its own reported 
incident and aim. As to the Shadow, this young gentle- 
woman would not be so easily distracted from her mammon 
worship by a noiseless apparition, nor would she in a moment 
recognise its fleeting form, nor yet again connect its incon- 
sistent outline with the notion of a figure on a cross. 

It seems that Mr. Hunt has fallen into the very common 
error of esteeming art to be didactic. ‘‘The primary object 
*‘of Art,” his pamphlet says, ‘“‘is to teach the lesson of the 
‘incident pourtrayed.” But art can teach no lesson save that 
it cannot teach. In whatever kind of work teaching begins 
there art ends. The two things may be mingled in one work, 
as in an illuminated volume, but they are then alternate exhi- 


~ pitions, not combined and mutually transfused essences.. The 


pictures are not teachings, but illuminations, which illustrate 
or throw light upon the teaching. Mr. Hunt we must prefer 
to call an artist, not a teacher. He can express himself in 
colour and in form with vigour, carefulness, and beauty; but 
as an archeologist his show of detail, which he seems to call 
his teaching, is grotesque, and as a homilist the doctrine of 
his pamphlet is degrading and unsound. ‘The picture,’ it is 
said, ‘should be its own expositor,’ and then there follow forty 
pages of elaborate exposition, which reveal in every word the 
artist’s failure to expound. The picture is not, as it seems 
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that many fear, in any ‘danger of vulgarising truth by 
‘realism ;’ it is essentially wnreal. There ure some proper- 
ties most carefully described, just as in words a machinist 
might quote them for a patent. But this gives no realism to 
the picture. On the contrary, it must be evident that the 
pictorial prominence, and the importance given to the tools, 
destroys reality. No one in presence of humanity and life 
would, were his mind at ease, have casual instruments of 
handicraft impressed so strongly on his mind that their strict 
portraiture should be essential to the memory and recognition 
of the scene. All these details do not produce artistic realism ; 
they are only curiosities, pictorial toys, which rank in art 
with little models of mechanical contrivances that charm 
small children. They are an object lesson, or a diagram, 
with no ideal or imaginative art. 

But art when truly realistic is not abjectly mechanical. 
The imagination is employed to regulate the scene, to give 
each object its due relative importance, and to bring some 
character and sentiment into the picture. But this Shadow 
picture has no character or sentiment at all. The pamphlet 
and some petty babyish contrivances together make it under- 
stood that there is something meant by all the show. With- 
out these aids, the idea that these two inconsistent figures are 
the Christ and Mary, is the last that would occur to the spec- 
tator’s mind. The man in no sense represents the ‘ Christ in 
‘full manhood, enduring the burden of common toil.’ He is not 
‘gaining His bread by the sweat of His face ;’ and there is 
nothing in the picture that exhibits either ‘the dignity of 
‘labour’ or ‘the duty of the workman.’ The man is lazy and 
incapable, negligent of duty, vain, feeble-minded, and un- 
dignified. 

The ‘marvellous’ figure then is not the Christ. This we 
may say at once, to save the printer from a charge of typo- | 
graphical irreverence ; and, dropping the prophetic name, 
‘The carpenter’ is clearly not a real working man. His 
shop is quite untradesmanlike. The shavings are not whisked 
away from his chief place of movement. There is no ‘ sweat 
‘upon his face,’ no powdering of sawdust on his beard and 
linen cloth. His attitude is not the vigorous station of a man 
just resting from his handiwork for relaxation, or, as some 
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pretend, ‘for prayer.’ In either case the feet would be aparé, 
to give a wider base, the arms would be stretched out or 
thrown aloft with animated impulse, and the calm, confident, 
determined face would be an index of the workman’s nervous 
energy, or of that power in faith and works that gives the 
suppliant commanding power in prayer. But here there is no 
confidence or power at all, but only whining feebleness; the 
features, the expression, and the figure being by the artist well 
assorted and combined. The feet and legs are overlapped as 
if one foot were suffering from a splinter or a thorn, and so 
the figure has a wounded and unstable look, and, as the brain- 
less head has gone wool-gathering, will surely fall. The arms 
and hands are posed, quite incorrectly, to suggest a crucifixion, 
and the head inclines a little, and the fingers crumple down 
to aid the imitation. This condition of the fingers is attri- 
buted to cramp from strenuous work, which proves the man 
to be no carpenter at all. Only a novice at the tools would 
suffer from such muscular contraction. The hands of every 
working carpenter show perfect flexibility. Still, any man 
that used the handle which our artist has invented for a 
‘pulling’ saw would find his fingers very much in difficulty. 
The queer handle evidently will not pull; there is no hold or 
grip for pulling motion. This may possibly account for 
the small quantity of work that has been done, and for the 
readiness to give up work ‘for prayer’ before the brow 
and the neat figure had become defiled with dust or perspira- 
tion. The strange ‘ pulling saw,’ and ‘the religious side’ of 
our sham workman’s art are, however, but a blind. The 
man has nothing of the workman’s method and experi- 
ence. The board is placed the wrong way on the stool. A 
true workman would have trailed the timber from the door 
on to the stool, so that the sun would be behind him, and the 
window light in front, and not, quite needlessly, have brought 
the timber past the stool, and then turned round to work with 


the low setting sun directly in his eyes. Moreover, ‘ at the | 


‘hour of evening prayer,’ he would have had his right hand, 
not his left hand, next the saw. The carpenter is clearly an 
impostor. 

So much for the chief figure in the group. The woman, 
we can give no name, is admirably drawn, and, also ‘ at the 
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‘time of evening prayer,’ is worshipping the gold—a politic 
appeal to British sympathy. Her ivory coffer is a miracle in 
ivory ware, carved, it is said, ‘in imitation of a capital at 
‘ Persepolis,’ a strange original for ivory carving. The 
lining of the box, and what is called ‘the veil,’ are bright and 
clean as if just made, which is suspicious ; and the fact of so 
much wealth in metal and in art appearing in an open shop, 
supposed to be a carpenter’s, seems to suggest inquiry. 
These are the obvious facts; but we are told that while the 
woman was engaged in ‘worship,’ or examining the box and 
its contents, her rapt attention was distracted by the fleeting 
shadow on the wall, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Cross.” The rail 
and rack of tools have, it is true, been cleverly arranged cross- 
wise, but yet the shadow would suggest no thought or notion 
of a crucifixion, where the arms would be quite straight and 
tense, not curved and loose, like those belonging to this 
‘ Shadow,’ not ‘ of Death,’ but, on the contrary, of very easy 
life. 

Again, the mark upon the wall is actually not a shadow, 
but a stain. The effect of shadow at that distance is not to 
obliterate the softer local colour, but to reveal it. In bright 
sunlight tender colour is made indistinct by the sharp cross 
reflections of the multitudinous irregularities of surface ; and 
we practically find that when such tints are nearly worn 
away, they are most easily discovered under a shadow. The 
want of adequate penumbra is another evidence that Mr. 
Hunt is hardly well versed in sciology. 

The outline then is not a shadow, but a fictitious semblance 
made to please the childish public. It supplies a dismal and 
sensational and sanctimonious name to a production which 
is meant for ‘the religious side’ of the ‘art’ market. The 
idea is similar in value and effect to that of ‘Pepper’s Ghost,’ 
or of the ‘Rabbit on the Wall ;’ but in merit and completeness, 
it is much below the one, and, in simplicity and truthful inno- 
cence, inferior to the other. 

Its influence, whatever this may be, is solely bad. It 
lowers sacred subjects and associations of religion to the 
level of a galanti-show, and makes its solemn verities the 
light amusement, or the spasmodic stimulant, of the most 
trivial-minded portion of mankind. No sadder sight has 
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recently been seen than the poor gazers who from noon to 
evening filled the room to stare at, and become ‘impressed’ 
by, this so greatly advertised and ‘ marvellous painting.’ 

The book of explanation confidently says that ‘ the picture 
‘tells its own tale.’ The tale ‘the Shadow’ tells us is an 
obvious and very foolish fiction. But if we clear the picture 
of the shadow trick, what kind of story will it then suggest ? 
The unprompted and intelligent beholder, when considering 
the picture, would at once become aware of something 
wrong. The figures and the properties are inconsistent. 
The shop would soon be felt to be a sham; but, on the other 
hand, the crown of gold and the enamel cloisonné are evident 
realities. These are the woman’s care; but how did she 
become possessed of such a treasure? Like a quick-witted 
woman, she is conscious of the natural inquiry, and her face 
is sharply turned away. Who is she? Evidently not the 
mother of the seeming carpenter. Her bejewelled, beautifully 
rounded arm, her well-conditioned, exquisitely graceful form, 
an effort of the painter’s art fit to arouse the jealousy of 
Raphael when at his best; her dainty dress, not modestly 
subdued in colour into seeming sympathy with widowhood, 
but studiously bright and gay; all tell a tale quite different 
from the lesson that the picture is supposed to teach. The 
woman cannot be the sorrowing and dependent mother of the 
man. Her age, whatever be their possible relationship, is 
certainly not greater than that of her companion; and then 
her active figure, her firm arms and hands, speaking of will 
and resolution to the fingers’ ends, and her intelligence and 
promptitude to find a plausible excuse to screen her face, 
make it quite evident that of the pair she is the mistress, and 
that the feeble-minded youth is but a parasite, an abject tool. 
His well-developed lower limbs might on occasion suit a 
Mercury. His drapery and waistband show the woman’s 
influence and pretty taste; the upper limbs, and the light 
unenduring frame are fit for active promptitude, but not for 
work. Those arms and hands have never been the honest 
sole dependence of this well-conditioned pair. Work with 
this carpenter is mere pretence, a much needed, but an 
insufficient covering for his ignominy. His weak zany face 


is full of self-complacency and affectation, destitute of sterling 
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character, a proper climax to a figure that is all to pieces; a 
complete presentment of a moral ruin, naked, but not 
ashamed, a very ‘“ marvellous picture.” 

Nothing more, religiously, pernicious could be undertaken 
than the general dispersion throughout England of engravings 
of this work. Its chief tendency would be to vilify our Saviour 
in the eyes of men. The Romish clergy made Him in their 
‘sacred’ pictures everything that is describable of human 
weakness, ‘a sheep,’ exclusively intended ‘for the slaughter ;’ 
and this painting, by its ‘ teaching,’ could but serve to justify 
the Jews, and to explain, with creditable reason, the historic 
fact that Jesus ‘ was rejected and despised of men.’ 

Christ is beyond the reach of art. The finite and restricted 
human mind and hand cannot efficiently describe Divinity in 
human form. The old artists, Fra Angelico and Francia and 
others, made their Christs impassionate abstractions limitedly 
human, since they could not reach the humanly divine. They 
never thought of painting Jesus ‘as He actually lived;’ but, 
with a lyric or factitious sentiment, they either truthfully 
portrayed their own ideal of a sacred person or a sacred 
scene, or they adopted the conventional and ecclesiastical 
idea, and then used their artistic faculty to illustrate the 
clerico-historic theme. Their art was fanciful, and not. 
‘ religious.’ 

But though a painting is no act of faith, nor doctrinal, nor 
yet dogmatic, it arouses sympathy with the accomplished 
truthful artist as a workman. This is its object. Art is in 
its origin divine. Its spirit brings the workman into apposi- 
tion with the Almighty Worker, and we are led to glorify the 
heavenly Creator while rejoicing in His mundane emanation. 
This is the religious opportunity of art: by noble, loving 
sympathy it leads men into glorious association, and as they 
recognise the claim of true imaginative work, they reverence. 
and love the workman, and are thus by human ‘charity’ 
raised above ‘faith’ and ‘hope.’ If art is verily didactic, 
then, of course, ‘religious’ pictures should be multiplied to 
teach and to convert the sinning world, and copies should be 
promptly furnished to the City Prison and the Stock Exchange. 

Religion is not taught by painted semblances of Christ, but 
by the word and work of Christ Himself, which men refuse to 
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make their study and example. Instead of this they listen 
with a dilettante air while connoisseurs discourse of ‘the 
‘religious side of art,’ and of its wonderful ‘impressiveness.’ 
And yet no sacred picture has been known to publicly con- 
vince the world of sin; nor do our connoisseurs and pharisees 
turn into humble suppliants when studying a Fra Angelico ; 
nor have we heard it said that students at King’s College, 
London, have become entirely Christian through the influence 
of the paint upon their chapel walls. 

But Mr. Hunt is not to be another illustration of the ‘ scape- 
‘goat.’ Though expressly striving to develop a new method, 
and a canon of his own, he has been naturally influenced by 
the clerical art theory and pattern of the Christ. The old 
painters of religious subjects were employed almost exclu- 
sively on behalf of, or entirely by, the Church, and conse- 
quently were in great subordination to the ecclesiastical 
demand for orthodoxy in the things of art. The great pre- 
vailing dogma of ‘ the Church’ was that in all things spiritual, 
and in many things beside, the superior clergy were the 
divinely-instituted active rulers of mankind. This means, of 
course, the meek docility of all the laity; and so when 
* saints,’ and even Christ, are set before the world as our 
ensamples, they are depicted as entirely gentle, unimpulsive, 
and submissive, both in mind and manner. The power and 
energy of human life are little recognised in the artistic 
hagiology of Christendom; and though great original de- 
signers, like Masaccio and Michael Angelo, Mantegna, 
Veronese, and Tintoret, had strength of character and mind 
enough to disregard the sacred fashion, the majority of 
painters, whether pious, delicate, and lyric, like Angelico, or 
disbelieving, manufacturing, and refined, like Perugino, made 
their saints a feeble race of nerveless and eviscerated men 
and women, and their Christs were similarly abstract, self 
compassionate, and non-natural. 

Such transcendental forms were very safe as mental 
models for enthusiasts and devotees, who were instructed 
that the imbecile condition of the saints was really one of 
exaltation, and that heaven became directly open to humanity 
thus travestied. This was the method and development of 
what is now called ‘ Christian Art.’ The Man Christ Jesus 
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had to be obliterated from the minds of men whose duty is to 
worship Him by manly imitation; and in His stead we have 
some sentimental and insipid notions of a demigod. But 
Christ was God Incarnate; His humanity was not a screen or 
- non-essential covering; He was thoroughly of human kind, 
‘tempted in all points like as we,’ and also active, resolute, 
and self-asserting. He assumed no look of outward meek- 
ness: on the contrary, He gave full utterance to His zealous 
indignation, to His heavenly spirit of rebuke and scorn. He 
had, it seems, to tell the world that He was ‘ meek and lowly 
‘in heart,’ since possibly His energetic, active zeal, His 
vigorous use of means, and His sarcastic eloquence, might 
have obscured and hidden this less obvious feature of His 
character. The task that Mr. Hunt has undertaken is beyond 
the scope of human fancy and perceptive thought. A tempted, 
sinless, energetic teacher and reformer of mankind is a 
divinity, and so transcends the moral capabilities of art. 

All that we now have written is in strict relation to our 
subject, and entirely apart from any question of the artist’s 
merit as a painter, which we admit is great, and hope will be 
still greater. An accomplished artist, like a well-equipped 
and sturdy traveller, may be misled; and, wandering in by- 
ways, may fall into a maze of error. A man of sense, who 
finds himself thus circumstanced, will promptly put himself 
again on the right road. This Mr. Hunt can surely do. He 
probably has lost his way by listening to misleading talk 
about ‘religious art.’ He has to learn that art is sympa- 
thetic, not religious ; and that a painter’s proper object, and 
his evidence of power, is the command of human sympathy. 
His rank depends upon the quality of sympathy and mind 
that he can influence. Those that most highly value Mr. 
Hunt’s display of ‘Shadow’ are of a mean, inferior type and 
quality; people whose views of art are noi in fact ‘religious,’ 
as they seem to think, but only sanctimonious. In the shop 
windows may be seen a coloured drawing of a woman in a 
night-dress, hanging to a clumsy cross of stone, with seeming 
waves about her, all miraculously dry. This is, ‘ religiously,’ 
the artistic fellow to our ‘ Shadow,’ possibly more weak, and 
even more absurd, but far less impious and tricky. 

The painting fails in the essential qualities that go to make 
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a picture. It wants powerful and simple manly thought and 
dignified imagination. This we must briefly and regretfully 
admit, but we would also carefully recount and treasure the 
abundant excellencies in the technical performance of the 
work. The draughtsmanship is thorough, and the lower portion 
of the picture, from the right-hand corner up to the angle of 
the coffer lid, is exquisitely painted. The little landscape is a 
tantalising morsel, and arouses an impatient wish that the 
pretended carpenter, his work, and tools, would, like a shadow, 
disappear, so that from the window we might thoroughly enjoy 
the scene. The figure of the woman is perfection realised, the 
drapery is graceful in its fold, distinctive in its texture, and 
superb in colour. The perspective is perhaps a little faulty, 
or the shavings may confuse the various distances, and 
aérial perspective has not been employed as an efficient 
substitute for the unconscious, undetected parallax of human 
two-eyed sight. -But these are minor failings, and the painter 
who can do such work as we have pointed out is sadly wasted 
when his time is occupied for years on painful nonsense like 
this questionable carpenter, and the sham solemnity that 
desecrates the wall. 

We would yet venture on another word of thoroughly respect- 
ful commendation, and of friendly warning. Mr. Hunt, in one 
respect, is very much distinguished from the great majority of 
his contemporaries. His pictures are not evidently a manu- 
facture made especially to sell. They do not seem at home in 
a Royal Academy Exhibition. They would not associate con- 
veniently with the latest style of millinery by Millais, or with 
top-boots by Grant. There are, of course, painters of various 
characters, as well as various merit. Some men, in dignified 
contentment, make their art their fortune ; others, expressly of 
the baser sort, would make their fortune by the sacrifice of art. 

‘ With some she is the goddess great, 
With some the milch cow of the field; 


Their aim is but to calculate 
What butter she will yield.’ 


Mr. Hunt we would include in the former class; but he has 
unfortunately for his artistic reputation and his possible 
career, become connected with the picture speculators, and 
no bad communication is more likely to corrupt an able artist. 
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The commercial object of a speculator is, by using up a well- 
known name, to gain for his artistic wares a ‘marvellous’ 
sale in the wide market of inferior people of all ranks and 
classes; and to this end the man of name is tempted to 
degrade his art, and make it suit the prevalent degraded 
fashion. A curious collector of bad specimens of art might 
be directed in his choice by records of commissions given by 
the picture-dealers, and by speculators in what are called 
‘subscription proof engravings.’ Ifa true artist condescends 
to manufacture ‘art’ to make his fortune, he becomes de- 
graded to the level of his aim. 

A painter should entirely reject the incubus of merely 
monetary patronage, and should select his patrons like his 
pigments, with especial care—working for no one for mere 
pay, nor without perfect sympathy. All men, just as all 
women, have their suitable admirers; and the assumption of 
a proper status by the artist would soon terminate the present 
system of promiscuous venality, which has almost ruined art. 


In modern English architecture the display of ‘ the esthetic 
‘side of culture and religion’ is similarly questionable. The 
trades of draughtsmanship and contract building, and the 
drudging work of artisans, have recently exhibited a measure- 
less amount of ‘piety.’ But it seems strange that these 
‘religious works of art’ should be so very bad. Being re- 
ligious, they should at least be true. . Yet, as a fact, they are 
invariably false, not art at all, but only manufacture. They 
fail in the essential quality of art; they yield no delight to the 
artificer, making ‘ his soul enjoy good in his labour.’ 

The Abbey Church at Westminster is generally quoted as 
our chief national museum of ‘religious art.’ The term is 
purely modern. Medieval workmen never understood that what 
they wrought was ‘sacred;’ but, on the contrary, believed 
that it required consecration by the priest. Without regarding 
therefore such acknowledged irreligions work, let us make a 
passing survey of the Abbey, and consider how the religious 
and artistic skill of modern architects has been displayed in 
that afflicted building. 

First there are the towers that Sir Christopher designed, 
and then the equally successful work at the north transept ; 
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but these are things that we were born to, and for them we 
suffer no remorse. We enter from the west, and the choir- 
screen faces us—a carefully composed design, by a neat 
draughtsman ; feeble, and somewhat scholarly. On our left is 
a new pulpit, made a perfect model of the coarsest and most 
vulgar speculating work, with neither care, nor art, nor any, 
even accidental, excellence: it is in measured terms an 
impudent disgrace. The woodwork in the choir is perfectly 
correct and commonplace; the architectural forms were 
doubtless drawn in detail by an office clerk, and then the 
carver cut the wood, in miserable weariness. Around the 
choir is some expensive metal work of no artistic value; but 
it was furnished by a tradesman of respectability. 

Still going eastward, on the left another pulpit stands. It 
has no merit save that it pretends to none. In this it is 
contrasted by the new ‘altar,’ or communion-table, with its 
reredos, and the recent restoration of the altar-screen. The 
‘altar-table’ is a nondescript absurdity, for as an altar it is 
ill designed, and as a table quite impracticable. The top 
is marble, as becomes an altar; and below are ornamental 
shafts, as imitation table-legs. Between these legs are cary- 
ings of the Fall, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection, and 
some little images of saints, all ignominiously placed under 
the table, and just level with the lower limbs of the officiating 
priest. This matters little, for the real object of the ‘altar’ 
front is not religious or artistic dignity, but sumptuous 
and clap-trap ornament, for which the most appalling and 
momentous incidents in sacred history are used as stock-in- 
trade. The manufacturers who supply this trash would be 
amused to hear their produce gravely called ‘religious art.’ 

Above the ‘altar’ is a picture of our Lord’s Last Supper, 
where the ‘table and fair white linen cloth’ are carefully 
designed, and ‘proper,’ as a protest possibly against the 
inconsistent hybrid structure placed below. The ancient 
screen behind the ‘altar’ has been recently restored, with 
parti-coloured alabaster, richly gilt, and so gives evidence of 
having cost much money, which is, in works of art, the 
English test of value. The work is popular, and mani- 
festly edifying. Those who have seen the line of devotees who 
after evening prayers cling to the railings, and there gaze with 
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wondering eyes, must have observed the powerful ‘ religious’ 
influence of the sumptuous display. The place is one of. 
worship truly, and the god is Mammon; and as each pilgrim 
tells with bated breath the glories of the shrine, he bows in 
mental degradation. 

The reredos is the highly ornamental picture in mosaic, 
manufactured at Murano, and enframed with coloured marbles 
and half-precious stones. This costly trumpery is held to 
exemplify the ‘Lamp of Sacrifice,’ and we are told that of our 
best we should make offering toGod. The sacrificial doctrine 
is quite true, and only misapplied. Our best and only needful 
offering to God is His own image, that He made to stand, 
immortal, in His presence; not the dirt that He has sunk 
beneath the ground. David said truly and devoutly, ‘ All 
‘things come of thee, and of thine own have we given 
‘thee.’ But in Dayid’s time how little was there known of 
God’s possessions. ‘Onyx stones and stones to be set; 
‘glistening stones, and of divers colours; and all manner 
‘of precious stones; and marble stones in abundance,’ were 
a rich display of human enterprise and skill when David made 
his offering. But now, long ages after David and his prepa- 
rations for a ‘palace for the Lord,’ thousands of years since 
Phidias and Callicrates, centuries since the inspired works of 
Giotto the wall-painter, Francia ‘ Aurifex,’ and Michael Angelo 
the carver, after the boundless phantasy and the surpassing 
power of Tintoret, and the majestic splendour of Paul Vero- 
nese, all the results of God’s ‘own’ inspiration, and thus 
fitting to be offered in His house, we have no better sacrifice 
to make than polished pebble stones and marble, coloured 
cubes of glass, and ‘double gilding.’ These are in fact no 
sacrifice at all. The flashy bauble is ‘ wholly in the service of 
‘ pleasure,’ and, like other pretty things devoid of noble sensi- 
bility, its chief object is to excite the wonder of the ignorant, 
and to gratify the sensual and the vain. But ‘the Lord’s 
‘ portion is his people ;’ our true offering is the living sacrifice, 
the cultivated, transformed mind of man, inspired to manifest 
in art the good, acceptable, and perfect will of God. 

If, standing in the cross of his fine church, the Dean would 
study carefully the free, intelligently-guided handiwork of the 
old masons, until he feels the power of inspiration in the 
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‘lively stones,’ and then glance to the reredos, he will find 
that in the latter is no art at all, but a commercial product 
of mechanical contrivances, precise, inflexible, and destitute 
of human feeling; an unmeaning, smooth conglomerate of 
minerals, the very emblems of stupidity. It is a copy only of 
a scheme on paper, made by some poor serving draughtsman, 
for the lavish sacrifice of money, as the greatest good, and so 
the nearest thing to God, within his comprehension. 

Succumbing to the rising deluge of ‘religious art,’ the 
Abbey is, like almost all our churches, in a state of rapid obscu- 
ration; and, entirely without reference to the requirements 
of the building, in a vain endeavour to prolong the egregious 
notoriety of certain commonplace but accidentally ‘ success- 
‘ful’ men, the windows of the nave are bleared with coloured 
glass. The subjects and the treatment are both equally 
absurd. Pictures of viaducts and bridges, and of other scien- 
tific wonders of the world, are in such plenty, that the church 
might be an annexe to the Institute of Civil Engineers. Asa 
‘religious art’ memorial of the officers and men and boys who 
perished in the Captain, is exhibited a picture-show, illus- 
trating among other things the legend of the prophet Jonah. 
But how the petulant and conscience-stricken runaway, who 
so miraculously escaped from drowning, can be compared with 
those who were engulfed, and died, in the performance of 
their duty, requires the aid of inspiration to explain. 

We wander to the Chapter-house, newly restored, and we 
remember that some years ago ‘the architect,’ exploring in 
the desolated warehouse for records, looked down a hole, and 
saw a head, and gleefully announced it in ‘The Times’ news- 
paper. This head and figure, and a corresponding statue, 
now stand perfectly revealed on each side of the entrance 
archway. The carving is most masterly, the drapery light, 
the figures slender and mobile, enhancing the effect of power 
and solidity in the surrounding stonework. Above the arch 
no central figure was discovered, and ‘religious art’ seizing 
the opportunity, we here see ‘restored,’ by what contractors 
know as ‘piece-work,’ a rude block-headed seated figure, 
stupid in conception, androgynous in form, coarse in every 
feature, and graceless in every line. Its most obtrusive and 
impressive portions are the huge development of breast 
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and the thick mass of drapery that hangs about the knees. 
This is a ‘ Majesty,’ and if there be an actual ‘ religious’ art, 
we here conversely have an art that is profane; and in the 
central building of Protestant Christendom, the cradle of the 
House of Commons, under the guardianship of the Crown, 
at the expense of the nation, we thus find intruded among the 
old masons’ true artistic work a manufacturer’s job, a modern 
sham, an inartistic ‘irreligious’ effigy, too weak for dignity 
and too dull to be grotesque. 

At the reopening of the Chapter-house there was a polite 
and hospitable gathering of connoisseurs and clerics, men of 
‘the profession’ and of Parliament, but not of those that 
did the work: there was no hint of any working masons 
being there. And yet the whole assembly was not in acu- 
men, or artistically, worth the wages of the medieval carver 
that hewed out that pair of graceful figures at a workman’s 
rate of pay. Not one visitor or connoisseur that we have 
heard of could detect, and honestly denounce, the manifest 
imposture perched above the door. The cause of all this in- 
capacity is obvious. Our connoisseurs and clerics, destitute 
of wisdom or of cautious care, have put their trust in drawing 
clerks, or in padrones who farm the draughtsmen, and have 
habitually neglected and despised the artisan. The folly 
has its prompt and fitting punishment. Throughout seven 
centuries the work of the old masons at the Abbey has 
remained as one of England’s glories, but the new raree-show 
already loses credit and esteem; for as the glitter fades the 
wonder vanishes, and thus the grave regrets of men of sense 
will soon be supplemented by discerning ridicule. 

These works have not been quoted as especially obnoxious 
or extreme, but, on the contrary, because they are of ordinary 
evil and delinquency. We purposely avoid extravagant ex- 
amples, and entirely repudiate all personal and party feeling. 
Our subject is not any doctrine of the Church, nor the capacity 
or otherwise of individual men, but what is called ‘religious. 
‘art;’ and we have chosen for our illustrations works that seem 
to be most typical and popular. The Abbey is the best known 
illustration we could give of what is called ‘the esthetic side 
‘of culture and religion,’ free from obvious ritualist inclina- 
tions, and dissociated from anything like mental weakness in 
the official guardians of the church. 
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The work of ‘art-religion’ goes apace. At Windsor the 
new reredos, beautified with heavy. gilding, particoloured 
marble, and cheap jewellery, looks as if especially designed 
for a casino; and the old Tomb-house has been made to don 
the spangles of a pantomime. The pretty reredoses at 
Gloucester and at Worcester and Carlisle, are not art, but 
only fashion, and might easily be manufactured by the yard. 
These things have no religion in them, and can never have 
historic value as artistic monuments. They are in fact, 
though for the present not in popular. perception, costly 
exhibitions of mere baby-mindedness; and when the public 
and the clergy have attained to manly sense and to intelligent 
maturity of knowledge in the things of art, this beautiful 
‘religious ’ rubbish will be carted ignominiously away. 

The choir at Exeter is now quite clean and tidy; no enthu- 
siastic chambermaid could hope to make a neater show. 
This is the customary token of ‘religious art.’ It ‘runs 
‘especially to neatness, which is the full completion of the 
‘thing in hand; wherefrom a sort of illusion arises, as if the 
‘thing itself were worthy of existing.’ As to the reredos, that 
is not a work in which religion is at all involved. There is in 
it no question of a cult, but only of a craze; it is an evidence 
of want of sense, and not of the revival of a sensuous idolatry. 
We therefore shall regard it solely from the side of art. First 
it is costly, as it was clearly meant to be; and then it is a 
common exhibition of the draughtsman’s pattern and the 
carver’s knack, and so entirely destitute of real art. To 
supplement the want of fancy and inventive power, it has, 
by way of ornament, been blotched with what looks like a 
foul eruption, made with polished stones. It is both incon- 
sistent and incongruous, and altogether is a hideous en- 
cumbrance and defacement to the choir. The Bishop might 
with ample reason ask the Dean and Chapter by what right 
they thus degrade an ancient church, belonging to the nation, 
and entrusted to their care. In answer they would probably 
admit their ignorance of art, which is so very obvious, and 
say that they had trusted to an ‘architect of eminence.’ 
This has gone on for centuries; and while each Chapter 
sees the folly of its predecessors, none perceive that ‘the 
‘ profession’ has no eminence at all, but only various pro- 
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fundities of evil. Yet though its members are not artists, 
nor ‘ acute in workmanship,’ they have a shrewd appreciation 
of the artistic ignorance of their customers. This is the 
draughtsman’s real eminence and practical superiority—he 
does know something ; and, of course, among the blind the 
one-eyed man is king. 

The public and the clergy have been taught that art is 
sensuous, and that in some way sensuousness may help to 
glorify and to advance religious truth. But art, like any 
other work of mind, is sensuous only in its means: its essence 
is its ideality. A manufactured picture is by men of sense 
accepted as a manufacture only, since the true artist’s hand 
and inspiration are not there; but to the inartistic and un- 
cultivated mind the sensuous element is all-sufficient, and 
this contemptible, low, lifeless thing it is that ritualist 
churchmen say will help to lead a sinner up to God. The 
common clerical discourse about esthetics is mere affectation 
or scholastic pedantry, and is a usual display of very copious 
artistic ignorance. 

We are not now discussing theological affairs, and so are 
not concerned with ritualism, its doctrines, or its rites; but 
without any reference to these, or any mental partiality, it 
must be said that ritualist influence is the greatest curse and 
injury that English art has ever known. The style of work 
in decoration and church furniture and ‘ ornaments’ that 
ritualists and their imitators so affect is not true art at all, 
but only childish sensualism, destitute of intellectual power, 
esthetic beauty, and imaginative excellence; and their delight 
in it is something lower than a baby’s joy in a wax doll or 
in the coloured carboys at a chemist’s shop. Persons thus 
influenced had perhaps no want of natural capacity for artistic 
thought and feeling ; but while in this respect their minds 
were unemployed and empty, the new rising flood of nominally 
Christian Art so filled their brains that healthy movement 
soon became impossible. Their odd, amazed attention then 
excited wonder and inquiry in the similarly empty public 
mind, and so large numbers of the laity and clergy were 
deluded. They eschewed all criticism; and following, like 
women, the prevailing fashion, they accepted all the trash 
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them as ‘religious art,’ and thus have made so many an 
English chancel, college chapel, and cathedral choir appear as 
if designed to be a paradise for fools. 

Again we venture on an illustration, new, alas, but very 
open to remark. Of late two ‘altars’ have been made or 
decorated at St. Paul’s, one in the morning chapel and the 
other at the east end of the church. Each has a cross and 
candlesticks, which may be rubrical, or doctrinal, and so we 
willingly dismiss them. But the eastern ‘altar’ has a curtain 
in the rear, and for a frontal a device in red and gold. These 
things together give the ‘altar’ very much the look of a 
‘magician’s’ sideboard. On the other ‘altar’ are two 
bunches of cut flowers in two pots, and it also has a frontal 
of a coarse and foolish pattern or design. What could have 
been the mental and ‘religious’ state of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter when they ordered these two toys, is difficult to understand, 
and is beyond the scope of our discussion. We concede all 
due respect to ‘ dignities,’ but have no reverence to spend 
on what is evidently mean; and so, entirely separating 
the cathedral clergy from their accidents, we freely say 
that these religious ‘altar’ cloths are exhibitions of mere 
flunkeyism, which associate in strict propriety with hammer- 
cloths and shoulder-knots. Here is no ‘art as ministering to 
‘religion,’ but vulgarity subserving folly, so that ‘ the table of 
‘the Lord is made contemptible.’ Were words employed as 
basely as these art-religious utterances, they would be open 
to rebuke and condemnation, and be called profanity. 

Such work, however, is admitted to be fashionable, and it 
has a suitable effect upon the minds of church officials in 
their contact with the world. Thus: ‘When I passed by 
‘ Bennett’s church in the morning, all dressed in my diamonds 
‘and flowers, to be drawn by Swinton, the beadle in full 
‘costume bowed low to me, taking me for an altar-piece, or 
‘something to be reverenced’ (Harriett, Lady Ashburton). 

‘ Art is religious,’ we are told, ‘ because its chosen subjects 
‘ are of a religious character, and its connection with the Chris- 
‘tian faith cannot be disputed.’ Religious symbolism also 
‘teaches,’ and is solemnly impressive. But what does it all 
tend to? Let us see. At Tribsees, in North Germany, the 
altar is a perfectly developed exhibition of ‘religious’ and sym- 
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bolic art, and therefore ‘something to be reverenced.’ ‘In the 
‘centre the mystery of Transubstantiation is accomplished 
‘under the direction of God the Father, who is accompanied 
‘by angels as well as by the sunand moon. The Evangelists, 
‘who are winged, and furnished with the heads of their sym- 
‘bolic animals, are shaking out sacks of meal into a mill- 
‘hopper, which is put in motion by the Apostles, who on both 
“sides are drawing up sluices. Below, the bread is coming 
‘out of the flour trough in the form of the Infant Christ: it 
‘is received in a cup by the four Fathers of the Church, and 
‘is immediately distributed by the priests, in both forms, to 
‘the faithful. Above, on one side, we see Adam in the jaws of 
‘hell; on the other side the Annunciation appears as the 
‘beginning of the work of redemption ; on both sides are the 
‘eight principal scenes of the Passion; and the whole is 
‘crowned by half-length figures of twelve Prophets. The 
‘ artistic merit of the work is small, but the whole is valuable 
‘as a splendid work of mysticism of the fifteenth century’ 
(Lubke, ‘ History of Sculpture ’). 

For several years a large and an increasing section of the 
religious world has been induced to think that art in some 
way could be made subservient to religion and to the Church. 
This was one error, and in following it they have been led into 
a second, still more grievous. They have mistaken a dull 
manufacturing ‘ Profession’ for the noble art which they sup- 
posed they had in due subjection. The difference between the 
two seems great enough to warn the commonly discerning. 
Art is beneficent and generous and true, a fit associate for 
those who worship the great Author of all good; but the 
Profession is a selfish and maleficent pretender. It adroitly 
takes the ‘handmaid’s’ place, and serves the Church with 
seeming deference and much appearance of devotion; but as it 
gradually shows itself attractive to the sensual world, it is 
esteemed essential to the Church, and so half-educated and 
weak-minded churchmen yield authority, and what is called 
position, to the sham. 

The system is a vulgar make-believe, resulting from the 
degradation of the noblest class in the community, the men 
who, in a healthy state of things, would be both poets and 
producers. But the social crime entails appropriate retri- 
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bution. Those who have heedlessly combined to practise 
this oppression have themselves become the victims of their 
own presumptuous folly. No sight under heaven is more 
painfully absurd than a high celebrant in ritual vestments 


and surrounded by his ceremonial properties. Our ritualistic 


clergy think the show esthetic and devotional, and so perhaps 
do many of the feeble-minded lookers-on. But these ideas, 
like every falsehood, have an end, and in a few years’ time no 
men will look more sheepish than these confident and misled 
priests, when they are wickedly reminded of the ‘ beautiful,’ 
sad trumpery which makes them now ‘ religiously’ sublime. 

When possibly a generation hence some new historian of 
art has written his account of the Victorian age, no chapter 
will appear so paradoxical and free from probability as that 
which tells of clerical development in architectural affairs. 
That a society of cultivated gentlemen, of whom we all are 
proud, whose early manhood has been spent among the works 
of ancient art, whose life is dedicated to religion and hu- 
manity, should be bewitched by a poor cheating fashion, that 
dishonours God by carefully degrading men, will be a curious 
episode in our artistic history. The churches that have 
been ‘religiously’ designed by the Profession during the last 
thirty years are ghastly imitations, true perhaps in style and 
in material, but in art a systematic falsehood made to stultify 
and please; and then professionally palmed upon the clergy, 
and received as elevating and ‘ religious’ truth. 

The clergy evidently are bewildered. Often seeking to do 
well, and lacking all but ‘superficial knowledge, they become, 
in architectural affairs, subject to vanity; and thus well- 
meaning but deluded Deans and Chapters waste their funds 
in costly trash, believing it is ‘Art.’ If they desire to as- 
sociate their religion and their church with whatsoever 
things are pure and lovely, honest, and of good report, in the 
imaginative work of men, they should frankly follow the 
example of their medieval predecessors, and, asserting their 
own dignified association with the true art-workman, should 
refuse to patronise the ‘gentlemanly’ sham. 

The great authoritative mission of the Church of old was to 
proclaim the inevitable alternative of a blessing and a curse ; 
but now a curse is constantly associated with the blessing, 
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and wherever throughout the world Christianity has gained 
a local habitation visible in building-work, there the profes- 
sional parasite is found pernicious as a plague. 

The public owe the clergy an enormous debt of gratitude 
and very great consideration for their work of church ex- 
tension, and their efforts to instruct the children of the poor. 
They have been fervent in spirit, and have taught diligently. 
But now, with genuine respect for those who have effected 
much, we hope to make them see how greatly they may still 
accomplish more. The ground has been prepared, the in- 
struction has been given, and now the education must begin. 
The imagination and the thoughts of growing youths must be 
educed and exercised, and made to act with benefit upon their 
daily life and work. All that they do should be an evidence 
and effort of their character and mind, the expression of a 
cultivated ideality; and then the parish church will cease to 
be the imposing, pretty wonder of the multitude, and will 
be made the grateful work of the poetic artisan. 

In thus discussing the ‘ religious side of art’ our aim is to 
improve and elevate the artistic status of the Church, and all 
within her influence. Our object certainly is not to please 
by facile compliment, but by hard warning words to arouse 
‘the poor man’s Church’ from its long dream of spurious 
gentility; to make the clergy understand the power and 
magnificence of their most noble fellow-workman, the ideal 
artisan, and so obtain for him their sympathy and recog- 
nition. When this has been accomplished, all our statements 
will appear but tame, and greatly less than true; and the 
audacious declarations we are bound to make of clerical 
delinquency and error in affairs of art will seem but feeble, 
insufficient utterances. We cannot, therefore, hesitate ; our 
duty is to state the case with candour, and in truth, to those 
who are both traversers and judges in the cause. In their 
appreciation of a worthy motive we have perfect confidence, 
and are assured that all well-balanced, equitable minds will 
place the most favourable interpretation both on our well- 
considered doctrine and our ill-chosen words. 

As a man’s gifts make room for him, we are induced to 
offer to the clergy a reminder, and to give a hint-that may be 
found of value. Men’s money follows their imagination, not 
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their duty ; they give most where they love, and where they 
see their individual or associated fancy in an outward form. 
This is the secret of sound church extension, and of the 
amazing architectural development of medieval times; and 
thus it shows the value of the social pact between the teacher 
of religion and the cunning workman. Moses, the man of 
God, well understood this power. He spake to ‘whomsoever 
‘had a willing heart’ to bring an offering, and he also called 
upon ‘ every wisehearted to come and make all that the Lord 
‘had commanded. And all the wise men that wrought came 
‘unto Moses, saying, The people bring much more than 
‘enough for the work which the Lord commanded to make.’ 
This is a conspicuous example for those who have discern- 
ment. If the clergy would appeal to ‘wise-hearted,’ that is, 
free, imaginative workmen, they would get the universal 
public sympathy; and not the rich alone, but the great mass 
of men, would ‘ give sufficient for all the work, to make it, 
‘and too much.’ 

Such is the practice and effect of the true workman’s non- 
‘religious’ art. Its unperverted influence is always good, for 
art was the primeval work and attribute of man when he was 
made the image of the great Creator. Its record is the 
earliest in man’s history, for Adam as a workman had ‘ to 
‘dress the garden,’ where were trees described as ‘ pleasant 
‘to the eye,’ as well as others ‘good for food.’ Thus the 
Divine command was the first origin of art; and, though 
made manifest by man, art is an emanation from the Deity, 
and yet is not religious in its spirit or its mode of operation. 
Religion then, and art, though equally divine in origin and 
human in their sphere, are in their mode of influence and 
action totally distinct, and any purpose to combine the two 
must end in damage, failure, and confusion. The clergy, 
therefore, should preserve religion from all compromising 
intercourse with art. Each will do better far if left alone, 
and doing well will honour and reflect its glory on the other. 

‘Religious art’ is essentially external; but the order of 
religious life is from within to that which is without. Religion 
is not founded on appearances, nor are its demonstrations 
those of outward and material show. It does not become 
visible by priestly exaltation or in rubrical display, but by 
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that sentiment abounding among men which causes ‘ each to 
‘esteem other better than themselves.’ The glory of the 
Church and its beneficent commission are to ‘ undo the heavy 
‘burdens, to break every yoke, and let the oppressed go free.’ 
The working men of England need such mental liberation, and 
the foremost to demand it for them ought to be the Church, 
for which our workmen’s predecessors raised those ‘sacred’ 
buildings which are still the pride of Christendom, the glory 
of our land. When this is undertaken, all the eloquence of 
modern churchmen about ‘art as ministering to religion’ will 
spontaneously cease. The clergy will remember that the 
Founder of their church and their religion was ‘as he that 
‘serveth ;’ that He came, ‘ not to be ministered unto, but to 
‘minister ;’ and then, discerning that the excellence of Chris- 
tianity is in its own loving servitude, they will abandon the 
idea that ‘art’ can ever be ‘the handmaid of religion,’ or that 
it ‘ has a ministry to fulfil in the religious life of man.’ Their 
more sensibly-directed aim will be to make religion, in its 
boundless sympathy and wise benevolence, a minister to art. 
Thus they will cordially recognise the individual working man, 
and help to gain for him his ancient social dignity and mental 
freedom ; so that, restored to reasoning intelligence, to imagi- 
native power, and to artistic self-control, he may again become, 
as once he was, and always was designed to be, ‘a vessel unto 
‘honour, sanctified and meet for the Master’s service, and 
‘prepared unto every good work.’ 


Art. IL.—The Atomic Theory of Lucretius 


CONTRASTED WITH MODERN THEORIES OF ATOMS, THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF MATTER, AND THE ORIGINATION OF LIFE. 
(1.) Lucretius : De Rerum Natura. Books I. and II. 
(2.) Address delivered before the British Association at Belfast, 
by Joun Tynpatt, President. Longmans. 1874. 
(3.) Molecules: A Lecture delivered before the British Asso- 
ciation at Bradford, by Professor Clerk-Maxwell, F.R.S. 
1873. 
(4.) The Mystery of Matter, and other Essays. By J. AuLanson 
Prcron. Maemillan. 1878. 
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(5.) The Atomic Theory of Lucretius. ‘North British Review,’ 
Vol. XLVITII. - 


Tue Roman poet Lucretius ‘appears to have acquired at pre- 
sent a very strong interest for scientific men and others. His 
name has of late found frequent mention in reviews and 
magazines, even in sermons and newspapers. This unwonted 
popularity is not on account of his bold attempt to abolish 
the gods and give a deathblow to superstition, hardly caring, 
meanwhile, whether religion night perish at the same time. 
Nor is he read by all even for his splendid poetic genius, for 
some of his admirers are extremely unpoetic people. The 
true reason is that his poem contains an admirably clear and 
straightforward exposition of a scientific theory which is now 
very largely accepted, and which, in connection with Evolu- 
tion, has gained a new and somewhat startling import- 
ance. The propositions in which Lucretius has stated his 
atomic theory anticipate some recent scientific discoveries in 
a most marvellous way. Indeed, the agreement makes us 
wonder how the ancient students of nature, who had no means 
of verifying the observations of the senses through experi- 
ment, could have succeeded as they did. Like men walking 
abroad at night without a lantern, they could take with 
them no test of experimental inquiry by which to verify their 
hypotheses ; but, in spite of all, some faculty enabled them to 
keep the right path. And this is the more wonderful, because 
(like our modern wave-theory of light and colour) the atomic 
hypothesis, in some points, goes altogether contrary to the 
evidence of the senses. Certainly, it must have been thought 
startlingly original when first proposed, nor is it easy to 
imagine what could have suggested to any man’s mind a 
conception which the senses seem so to contradict. In these 
points it illustrates the fertile insight of the Greek mind. 
But, while this theory is accepted as in great part true, 
Lucretius’s deduction from it, the very thing for the sake of 
which he embraced it so eagerly, is completely false. Instead 
of the atoms being eternal—a mere assumption—so that the 
world could make itself, and the existence of a Creator be cut 
off, they enable us rather to infer from them a Creator, from 
whom their powers are derived. A famous scientific in- 
quirer in the domain of molecular physics, in a late dis- 
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course, even infers from the character of the atoms and the 
exact ‘collocation of matter’ which they exhibit, the existence 
of a First Cause, their Maker. Things which are unalterable 
cannot, he argues, have been formed by any of the processes 
which we call natural, and since each molecule is exactly 
similar to all others of the same kind, they bear the character 
of ‘manufactured articles,’ not of that which is eternal and 
self-existent.* 

The poem on ‘Nature,’ De Rerum Natura, has an extra- 
neous interest ; it is of value for more than the thoughts of 
Lucretius. If the work of Epicurus, entitled ‘ Concerning 
Nature,’ or the other, ‘Concerning the Atoms and Void,’ still 
existed, in which he set forth his theory of atoms, we should 
go to him as the older and more original source. Not that 
even he was its author: the germ of the theory is attributed 
to Leucippus. It was next taught by Democritus (sometimes 
called a pupil of Leucippus), who died about B.c. 350, and it 
was nearly a century later before it was fully developed by 
Epicurus. The works of the latter two are lost to us, and 
this most astonishing fruit of ancient thought, which has been 
adopted and substantiated by modern experimental science, 
is to be found fully described only in Lucretius’s poem. He 
has followed Epicurus closely, as coincidences with the letters 
of Epicurus, preserved by Diogenes, make very plain. He has 
added perhaps nothing really new to the theory: his contri- 
bution to it is only a most eloquent and plain exposition of 
what he found in Epicurus. One great aim of Lucretius’s 
poem was to set forth the scientific truth of the time, and its 
value in the eyes of science now les in its full and exact 
statement of an ancient theory, which the latest experiments 
confirm. This it is which at present gives Lucvetius so 
special an interest. 

The history of the Atomic theory in modern times is well 
known. The name of the chemist in whose hands it acquired 

*Clerk-Maxwell. But, according to Professor Clifford, we have no evidence 
as yet that the molecules of any given gas are ‘exactly’ of the same weight. 
Moreover, even if they were, we have no evidence that it is absolutely impossible 
for molecules of matter to have been evolved out of ether by natural processes, 
Besides the evolution of organised beings, resulting in a great number of forms, 
we can conceive, he says, other processes of evolution, resulting in a definite 
number of forms, such as the chemical elements.—‘ The First and the Last 
‘Catastrophe,’ Fortnightly, April, 1875, 
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a new force is now inseparably associated with it. Dalton 
assumed the existence of atoms, conjectured that the weight 
of the atoms making up each element is constant, assigned 
different specific weights to the different kinds of atoms, dis- 
covered the laws according to which they combine, and thus 
founded his celebrated Atomic Theory. So important were 
these discoveries and their results that Dalton has earned the 
title of the ‘Father of Modern Chemistry.’ The progress of 
chemical knowledge during the last century has been vitally 
connected with the hypothesis that there are such things as 
atoms, ultimate particles of matter, and its developments, nor 
is its value, as concerns fresh discovery, yet exhausted. In 
1873 a well-known chemist, the President of the British Asso- 
ciation, asked, in the course of his address, ‘ What is the 
‘ meaning of the great activity shown at present in chemistry.’ 
He answered the question thus: ‘Chemists are examining the 
‘combining properties of atoms, and getting clearer views of 
‘the constitution of matter.’ Some of our readers may be sur- 
prised to find how similar the atom, as described by Lucretius, 
is to the modern chemical atom. 

Professor Fleeming Jenkin, of Edinburgh, has gone over all 
Lucretius’s statements in his First and Second Books as to the 
constitution of matter, and has shown that they are either cer- 
tainly true, or else that they foreshadow the truth. Therefore 
the theory, as its old discoverers held it, has more than a 
mere historical interest. Professor Jenkin’s article* on ‘ The 
‘Atomic Theory of Lucretius’ is both thorough and original ; 
and in endeavouring to realise what Lucretius’s theory of 
atoms was, and to understand how it enabled him to look upon 
nature and practically to grasp its force, the student is greatly 
aided by it. We shall go over Lucretius’s propositions one by 
one, giving, at the same time, their modern equivalents, much 
as Professor Jenkin has done, also pointing out where we 
dissent from him, particularly with regard to the motion of 
the atoms. Professor Clerk-Maxwell’s wonderful Lecture on 
‘Molecules,’ in which he describes the modern atom, will also 
help us. Unscientific readers will remember at once with 
what a thrill of discovery they read it, and how they seemed 
to themselves to follow a daring guide far into the region of 


* In the ‘ North British Review,’ vol. xlviii. 
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the unknown. The views of modern science with regard to the 
process of Evolution, the origination of life, and the character 
of matter, as illustrated by Tyndall’s presidential address, 
will enable us to realise more definitely, by comparison, what 
Lucretius’s actual creed on these points was. Both Lucretius 
and Tyndall advocate Evolution: it is only to be expected that 
Tyndall’s line of argument should be the more complete of the 
two. 

Before beginning to set forth his philosophy in due order, 
Lucretius expresses in the strongest way his obligations to 
his master: ‘When human life lay shamefully grovelling 
‘upon earth, crushed down under the weight of Religion, who 
‘showed her face from heaven, frowning upon mortals from on 
‘high with awful aspect, a man of Greece was the first who 
‘ventured to lift mortal eyes to her face, and the first to with- 
‘stand her openly.’ Neither stories of the gods nor the 
thunders of heaven could make him afraid, but rather spurred 
him on, says the poet, to burst the bars of nature and find her 
secret. ‘ Therefore the living force of his soul prevailed, and 
‘he passed out far beyond the flaming walls of the world,* and 
‘traversed in mind the boundless universe, whence he returns, 
‘a conqueror, to tell us what can be and what cannot be ; in 
‘short, on what principle each thing has its properties defined 
‘and its deep-set boundary-mark. Wherefore religion is put 
‘beneath our feet and trampled on in turn ; us his victory raises 
‘to heaven.’ 

There is a boundless pity in the words describing the misery 
of men owing to the dominion of superstition—the same pity 
and enthusiasm for humanity that has made saints and phi- 
lanthropists in all ages, from Saint Francis to Robert Owen 
(though, perhaps, there was more of the latter in the constitu- 
tion of Lucretius). But we have quoted the passage to show 
what Epicurus was to Lucretius. Elsewhere he designates 
him a god; the popular deities, he says, are small compared with 


* What would Lucretius have said to the spectrum analysis, by which the 
chemist can literally pass beyond the ‘ flaming walls of the world’ (that is, the 
fiery circuit of ether forming our heavens), and bring us tidings from the 
distant stars? Wonderful, indeed, he would have thought it ; but he would have 
valued it most if it could have aided him in any way to prove that the gods 
have not created either the world or man, and are powerless whether for good 
or evil. 
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him. It is characteristic of the poet that, believing in no God 
whose help could avail mankind, he set up for worship the 
best thing that he could find,—a heroic man. But Lucretius 
is far more in earnest than he whom he delights to call his 
master. We cannot help questioning whether Epicurus would 
have approved of Lucretius’s fervour even in the way of 
gratitude to himself. Was so great earnestness, even in the 
cause of his own philosophy, consistent with the calm and 
passionless tranquillity which the wise should seek ?—This 
passage, moreover, gives the keynote for the whole poem. 
It is science for the sake of theology that is here treated. 

The first two books contain a number of propositions as to 
the qualities of the atoms, exactly what is denominated in our 
text-books the properties of matter. 

The first proposition is that ‘nothing is ever begotten out 
‘of nothing by Divine power.’ This outset is science and 
theology mingled, and it is, in this, characteristic of his 
whole work. ‘Men see.many phenomena take place in earth 
‘and heaven, the causes of which they cannot understand, 
‘and therefore believe them to be done by Divine power.’ 
But I will show, says Lucretius, how all things are done 
‘without the hand of the gods.’ Fervently, and with submission, 
as Lucretius realised the order of nature, the notion of deities 
interfering therewith must have seemed to him mean indeed. 
This, his first principle, holds true invariably of matter once 
created, as we daily observe it, and is assumed in every 
scientific treatise of to-day. By it Lucretius means to express 
that the laws of nature are constant, that phenomena take 
place according to well-defined laws, and that nothing happens 


’ without a cause for it in nature. His illustrations of the 


principle show that, at any rate, he had distinctly grasped the 
fact of law as few, or perhaps none, in his day can have done. 
This is the meaning of his modern-sounding phrases about 
the ‘law of nature.’ ‘It is absolutely decreed,’ he says, ‘ what 
‘each thing can do and what it cannot do, according to the 
‘conditions of nature.’ Indeed, on this principle of the constancy 
of law, his whole philosophy is based. It need not be pointed 
out that this conception of the regularity and orderly sequence 
of natural phenomena is the first thing indispensable towards 
a scientific view of nature. (But Lucretius’s mistake on this 
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point is the same as that of modern scientific men,—that, if 
anything is said to be done by the hand of God, if, for 
example, He answers prayer, thereby ‘a lawis broken.’ ‘If, 
‘in consequence of prayer, external nature can be affected,’ 
says the man of science, ‘ natural laws are thus at the merey 
‘of man’s volition, and no conclusion founded on their per- 
‘manence is worthy of our confidence.’* So, to Lucretius, 
definite physical laws and the hand of God, acting in the 
world, seemed absolute contradictions.) 

Our space will allow us only to name the next four propo- 
sitions. The second, which completes the first, is that 
‘nothing is ever annihilated, but all things on their dissolu- 
‘tion go back into the first bodies,’ that is, matter is im- 
perishable. The third states the existence of void, but for 
which motion would be impossible. The next two are that 
all nature is made up of atoms and void, and that nothing 
else but matter and void exists. 

We come now to the most interesting part of Lucretius’s 
system. The next proposition conducts us to the atom. 
‘Some bodies,’ says the poet, ‘ are first-beginnings of things, 
‘the remaining bodies are formed from a union of first- 
‘beginnings.’ These first-beginnings of things are the 
Lucretian atoms. He also calls them ‘ shapes,’ as they are 
conceived to differ from each other in form, ‘ first principles’ 
(elementa), ‘matter’ as that from which things are made, 
‘bodies’ or ‘ seeds’ of things. Anticipating a little, we may 
here try exactly to picture to ourselves an atom as Lucretius 
conceives it. It is a little hard kernel, perfectly solid and 
indestructible. ‘The first-beginnings of things no force can 
‘quench; they are sure to get the victory over it by their 
‘solid body.’ Experience can give us no notion of such 
solidity. Everything we see around us in the world, however 
strong it may appear,—iron, stone, brass,—is yet destructible. 
Reason alone forces us to believe that the atoms are not. 
Ordinary bodies have all void within them; but first bodies are 
perfectly solid. Without void ‘nothing can be either crushed 
‘or broken up or cut in two’ (nec findi in bina secundo, 
Lucretius, who nowhere uses the word atom, by these words 
exactly translates the Greek drouos). Without void, a thing 


* See Tyndall's Essay on ‘ Prayer and Natural Law.’ 
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cannot admit within it the destroyers, wet or cold or fire. 
Therefore the atoms, being impenetrable and indivisible, are 
indestructible. Lucretius is fond of calling them ‘ strong in 
‘their solid singleness.’ This is the most characteristic 
epithet which he gives them. Each atom is a distinct, 
separate individual. Matter cannot be divided farther, after 
you have reduced it to a collection of these individuals. 
Their ‘ singleness ’ (which means their distinctness of separate 
existence or individuality) is their strength. Though they 
enter into infinite fresh combinations, ‘though stricken by 
‘countless blows through eternity,’ they cannot be worn 
away. They are as perfect and fresh to-day as when the 
world was new. Each atom is perfectly hard, unchangeable 
and everlasting. (Of the more accessory properties of matter 
it is proved that Lucretius assumes them to be elastic.) 

As to the composition of this little kernel, though extremely 
small, it yet has parts; each of these parts is ‘of a least 
‘nature,’ so small that it never has existed separate by itself, 
and will at no future time be able so to exist, since by its very 
nature it is a part of the other. These parts appear to be 
quite identical with one another. Hach part is a minimum: 
nothing can be smaller than this and yet exist. These parts 
have existed from eternity side by side in the atom; ‘in a 
‘close-wedged mass they fill up the composition of the first 
‘body.’ ‘The first-beginnings are not compounded from the 
‘union of those parts, but are to be considered strong in ever- 
‘lasting singleness.’ Lucretius appears to have thought three 
the smallest number of parts that an atom could have. 
Apparently he seems to have conceived each ‘ part’ as repre- 
senting an angle or corner,* so that an atom with three parts 
would appear to be a three-cornered or three-sided figure. 


As to shape, the atoms are not every one of them ‘ pos- 


‘sessed of an equal size and like shape with one another.’ 
They differ widely in form. Some are smaller. ‘The subtle 
‘fire of lightning is formed of smaller shapes,’ and can pass 
through openings better than ‘this our fire, which is born of 
‘wood and sprung from pine.’ Light is formed of smaller 
atoms than those of horn, and can therefore pass through it. 
Some atoms have hooks by which they are fastened together, 
* See the Note on Book I., line 600, in Munro’s ‘ Lucretius,’ third Edition, 1873. 
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and come closer to each other. Hard things, like diamond, 
basalt, iron, are formed of such atoms. Slow-flowing oil may 
have its atoms ‘larger or more hooked and intertangled’ than 
those of wine. In general, things which gratify the senses 
are formed of smooth and round atoms; whatever is painful 
and harsh, its elements are more hooked and rough. Again, 
‘some elements are with justice thought to be neither smooth 
‘nor altogether hooked with curved points, but rather to have 
‘very small angles slightly projecting, so that they can rather 
‘tickle than hurt the senses,’ for example, tartar of wine and 
elecampane. Apparently Lucretius supposes the different 
shapes of the atoms to result altogether from the position in 
which the least parts are placed within each. ‘ Every different 
‘arrangement of the parts yields a different manner of form 
‘of the atom.’ But there is a limit to these differences: the 
number of shapes is finite, but the atoms of each shape are 
infinite in number.* LEpicurus held that the number of 
different shapes, though not infinite, was inconceivably great. 
Lucretius merely proves that it must be finite. As to size, we 
must keep well in mind that the atom, as Lucretius conceived 
it, is a very tiny body. ‘The whole nature of the first-begin- 
‘nings,’ he says, ‘lies far beneath the ken of sense.’ Early in 
the First Book he proves, by illustrations to which we shall 
afterwards refer, that ‘ Nature works by bodies which are in- 
‘ visible.’ This is why he so often uses the epithet ‘ blind,’ that 
is invisible, of the atoms and their movements. But he insists 
emphatically that the atoms are not infinitely small. Most 
likely Lucretius never thought of realising the size of his atom. 
Sir William Thomson says that if a drop of water could be 
magnified to the size of our globe, the molecules composing 
it would appear to be of a size varying from that of shot to 
that of billiard-balls. According to Clerk-Maxwell about two 
million molecules of hydrogen placed in a row would occupy 
39-1000th of an inch, and a million million million million of 
them would weigh something more or less than 70 grains troy. 
We question whether Lucretius would have assented to his 


* In stating this, Lucretius supposes an atom formed of three least parts, and 
adds that ‘ you may increase them by a few more.’ These words may be meant 
literally or not. It is calenlated that from three parts 6 different shapes might 
be derived, from four 24, from five 120, from six 720, from seven 5040. 
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atoms being rated at so small a size as this. In con- 
clusion, Lucretius denies to the atoms all secondary qualities, 
which he sharply distinguishes from essential properties. 
They are colourless. They are not white or black or azure 
because existing things are white or black or azure. All 
colours can change into other colours, but that which changes 
is perishable, therefore the atoms are not endowed with 
colour. It is possible for us to conceive atoms colourless, just 
as ‘men who are born blind can yet recognise bodies by touch, 
‘though from the first they have never been associated in 
‘their minds with colour.’ Neither have they sound, or scent, 
or warmth, or cold. All such qualities belong to things which 
are perishable ; but ‘they must all be withdrawn from the 
‘ first - beginnings, if we wish to assign for existing things 
‘imperishable foundations, for the safety of the universe to 
‘rest upon, that you may not have things returning altogether 
‘to nothing.’ Lastly, the atoms are void of sense —mere 
dead matter. Thus all their characteristics are here summed 
up. This, then, is the Lucretian atom, tiny yet so strong; 
after it has taken part in innumerable combinations, which 
have been formed and broken up and formed again, it remains 
fresh and perfect as ever. 

It is interesting to know what was the reasoning by which 
Lucretius arrived at the result of ultimate atoms and their 
properties. He gives nine or ten arguments to prove either 
that there are atoms ‘ of solid singleness,’ or that the atoms 
are indestructible: merely two forms of expressing the same 
statement. His reasoning is somewhat as follows :— 

In the first place, he holds that, admitting the existence 
of matter and void, each of these must of necessity exist 
‘by itself and unmixed.’ For, wherever void is, there matter 
cannot be ; and wherever body is, there void cannot be. That 
is to say, from the existence of void, absolutely empty space, 
Lucretius infers the existence of its opposite, the not-void, 
perfectly solid matter. Again, things, it is admitted, have 
all void within them; but how could they hold it in and con- 
tinue to keep it within them, unless their substance was per- 
fectly solid, pure, unmixed matter? Thirdly, having no void 
within them, the atoms must be indestructible. (It is here— 
in its perfect solidity—that Lucretius’s atom differs most from 
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that of modern chemists, who, as Professor Clifford says, 
explain the hardness of solid matter ‘by the very rapid mo- 
‘tion of something which is infinitely soft and yielding.’ 
Lucretius has no notion of this.) He argues next that, admit- 
ting solid atoms, you can explain the existence of soft bodies, 
such as air, water, earth, by the admixture of void; but if your 
atoms are destructible and soft, how can the existence of hard 
bodies be explained? Moreover, Lucretius is persuaded that, as 
Professor Jenkin puts it, there is an immense ‘ wear and tear 
‘going on’ in Nature; if the atoms were at all frail, ‘it is 
‘not consistent that they could have continued from eternity, 
‘though stricken and tossed about eternally by countless 
‘blows.’ To sustain these fearful shocks, the strain of eternal 
combinations from atoms to things, and dissolutions from 
things back to atoms—‘ under that strong pressure within the 
‘very jaws of death,’ Lucretius says—there must be indestruc- 
tible first-beginnings. 

The sixth reason is an important one. We give it at more 
length, and in the poet’s own words: ‘Had nature set no 
‘limit to the breaking of things, the bodies of matter would 
‘by this time have been reduced so far by the breaking of 
‘past time, that nothing could be conceived out of them and 
‘reach its full growth within a fixed time.’ ‘ But now, with- 
‘out doubt, a limit has been set to their breaking, and abides 
‘sure, since we see each thing produced afresh, and, at the same 
‘ time, well-defined periods fixed for things, each after its kind, to 
‘reach the flower of their age.’ That is to say, we see in all 
the productions of Nature that matter obeys definite unchang- 
ing laws; therefore, in order to produce these regular results, 
the ultimate basis of matter must be definite and unchange- 
able. Thus Lucretius deduces this property of the atoms from 
his great principle of law in Nature, as illustrated by the 
regular periods within which growth and life go on. Lucretius 
justly feels the last to be a strong argument, and he repeate it 
in a slightly varied form: ‘Since nothing is changed, but all 
‘things are so constant that the different kinds of birds, all 
‘without intermission, exhibit on their body the distinctive 
‘marks of their species, they must, without doubt, also have 
‘their bodies formed of unchangeable matter. For if the first- 
‘ beginnings of things could in any way bevanquished and changed, 
NO. CXXIY. 23 
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‘it would then be uncertain what could and what could not spring 
‘into being ; in short, on what principle each thing has its pro- 
‘perties fixed, and its deep-set boundary mark ; nor could the 
‘ generations so often reproduce, each after its kind, the nature, 
‘habits, way of life, and motions of the parents.’ Thus he again 
deduces the properties of the invisible atoms from the charac- 
ter of existing things which we can see,—for do not these repre- 
sent the powers of the atoms ? From the constancy of all the 
phenomena of Nature (as illustrated by the distinctive marks, 
habits, and motions of various species), he infers that the 
atoms are unchangeable. Lastly, if Nature allowed of division 
beyond the atom, if matter were infinitely divisible, then 
nothing could be reproduced out of such least parts, because 
particles which are infinitely small ‘ cannot haye the proper- 
‘ties which birth-giving matter ought to have.’ Exactly to the 
same effect Clerk-Maxwell says: ‘We do not assert that there is 
‘an absolute limit to the divisibility of matter : what we assert 
‘is, that after we have divided a body into a certain finite 
‘number of constituent parts called molecules, then any 
‘further division of these molecules will deprive them of the 
* properties which give rise to the phenomena observed in the 
substance.’ * 

Professor Sellar, in his admirable work on Lucretius, says, 
somewhat heedlessly—surely by a mere slip of the pen—‘ The 
‘hypothesis of the atoms is thus seen to be, in the first place, 
‘a mere guess.’+ We think that hardly any one, who has 
read attentively the above abstract of Lucretius’s argument, 
will agree to the statement that his Atomic theory is but 
guess.’ 

This theory of Lucretius that there really are such things 
as atoms, ultimate indivisible particles of matter, is now 
accepted. The modern chemist, too, believes, like Lucretius, 
in a limited number of different atoms, from each of which he 
supposes an elementary chemical substance to be composed. 
It is indeed strange to think what could have first suggested 
to any man’s mind a theory so different from what the senses 
tell us. It has been thought by some a mere guess, suggested 
by the sight of the sunbeam kindling the countless motes 
afloat in the air. Lucretius’s arguments prove at once that 

* Quoted by Munro, t Page 246. 
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this cannot be. It is indeed possible that at sight of the 
motes in the sunbeam the thought, hovering unformed in the 
mind of the first discoverer, took distinct shape and expres- 
sion, since the outer world always helps us to give form to 
our thought. <A single glance at the principal reasons by 
which modern science has arrived at the atom, enables us to 
see how just Lucretius’s reasoning was. We may give the 
general principle in Newton’s own words: ‘ All things con- 
‘sidered, it seems probable that God, in the beginning, 
‘formed matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable particles, 
‘of such sizes, figures, and with such other properties, and 
‘in such proportions to space, as most conduced to the end 
‘for which He formed them.’ ‘ While the same particles 
‘continue entire, they may compose bodies of one and the 
‘same texture in ail ages; but should they wear away or 
‘break in pieces, the nature of things depending on them 
‘would be changed. Water and earth composed of old, worn- 
‘out particles would not be of the same nature and texture 
‘now with water and earth composed of entire particles in the 
‘beginning. And, therefore, that nature may be lasting, the 
‘changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in various 
‘separations, and new associations and motions of these per- 
‘manent particles.’ 
Therefore the song of Nature over her task is,-— 
‘ No ray is gone, no atom worn, 
My oldest force is good as new, 
And the fresh rose on yonder thorn 
Gives back the bending heavens in dew.’ 

If it were not so, were there not indestructible atoms, the 
rose that opened its dewy leaves to the sun this morning 
could not be as fresh and pure and fragrant as the first rose 
that ever opened its petals on this earth; sunlight and air 
could not be as bright and fresh, the human form as fair, all 
the world as beautiful, life as keen, and the longing in the 
heart of the youth to enjoy existence to the full as strong as 
it was a thousand years ago. Lucretius saw as clearly as 
Newton did that, while the atoms hold fresh and unalterably 
‘strong in their everlasting singleness,’ though the bodies 
they compose should waste away, still, completely fresh and 


new ones, as strong and as perfect, may be formed when they 
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unite again.— The laws of chemical combination and the 
spectroscope furnish also two most powerful arguments, but 
ie are only special applications of the same general principle 
which Lucretius realised so clearly, and would, as such, have 
| been welcomed warmly by him. That principle is, that ‘if 
i ‘matter really obeys definite, unchangeable laws, the ultimate 
Hd | ‘materials employed to make matter must themselves be 


| ‘definite and unchangeable.’ 
HT Having arrived at the atom, Lucretius proceeds to discuss 
1 rival theories. He sees very clearly where all systems that 
fi | conflict with his own are defective, but space will allow us to 
refer only to his elaborate and vigorous refutation of 
Anaxagoras. One doctrine of Anaxagoras, adopted by the 
Wt Peripatetics, was in direct hostility to his own theory. In | 
Tg combating it, Lucretius defends the Epicurean side in a con- 
ii troversy of the day. Anaxagoras and the Peripatetices held 
that the parts of a body are in every respect similar to the 
whole; that flesh is formed of minute fleshes, blood of minute 
drops of blood, earth of minute earths, gold or water of minute 
particles of gold or water. This doctrine (with other similar 
ia ones) was called in later times Homoiomereia, that is the 
‘likeness of parts (to the whole).’ It is not hard to see why 
the atomic theory is at enmity with this. If the one holds, 
the other must utterly fall to the ground. Suppose you take 
a grain of earth and divide it again and again. So long as 
the parts are visible, they possess properties similar to the 
it whole grain. They are still recognisable as earth. Even 
4 after the parts are so small as to be no longer visible, we can 
still conceive of the process being carried on by some finer 
instrument. The question then occurs, can this subdivision 
be repeated for ever ? The atomists answer, It cannot. After 
it has been divided a certain number of times you will come 
to parts extremely small, which are impenetrable, no longer 
divisible, things which cannot he cut, that is to say, Atoms. 
According to Anaxagoras, on the other hand, this process may 
be repeated for ever. Every smallest subdivision of the 
grain of earth is still like the whole grain, and you may 
repeat the process of division without ever coming to an end. 
Thus the two doctrines were in direct hostility. In the re- 
mainder of the First book Lucretius proves that both matter 
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and space are infinite. It concludes with these words: to 
the disciple who will earnestly ponder his teaching ‘ one 
‘thing shall grow clear after another, nor shall the blind 
‘night rob thee of the road that thou see not to the full the 
‘most secret ways of nature: so truly will one thing light the 
‘torch for another.’ 

The Secoud book begins with the well-known lines, Suave, 


mart magno,— 


‘Tis pleasant, when the seas are rough, to stand, 
And see another's danger, safe at land.’ * 


Of course Luerctius hastens to explain that this is ‘ not 
‘because it is delightful or a pleasure at all that any one 
‘should be in distress, but because it is sweet to see dangers 
‘from which you yourself are free. It is sweet, too, to see 
‘great armies arrayed on the plains struggling in combat 
‘without yourself sharing in the danger. But,’ Lucretius con- 
tinues, ‘nothing is more pleasant than to oecupy the calm 
‘high places of philosophy, that are well defended by the 
‘learning of the wise, from which you may look down and see 
‘others, wandering hither and thither, and going far astray in 
‘their search for the way of life, the contest of intellect, the 
‘rivalry of rank, the striving night and day with exceeding toil 
‘to struggle to the height of power, and be masters of the 
‘world. O, wretched minds of man! O, blind souls! not to 
‘see in what darkness of life and in how great dangers is this 
‘little term of life spent, not to see that nature demands 
‘nothing else than for the body to be free from pain, and the 
‘mind to enjoy a sense of pleasure free from care and fear.’ 
Of course the ‘ way of life’ is that pointed out by Epicurus. 
The pleasure described in the first lines of this passage is a 
somewhat selfish one. It does, indeed, stir the imagination to 
pehold danger from a place of safety far away; but it is only 
a cowardly, sentimental soul that can actually enjoy the sight 
of danger that it would not face itself. Lucretius, we are 
convinced, would rather have plunged into the waters to save 
a life at the cost of his own, than stand passive, enjoying a 
thrill of poetic sensation at the cost of drowning men. Lord 
Bacon was unfair in naming this the ‘ Lucretian pleasure :’ 
for Lucretius only uses this as an illustration from which he 
* Creech. 
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may pass to the bold figure of the mountain-tops on which 
the Epicurean stands. There is something very character- 
istic in the next lines. Sometimes we hear much the same 
language in our own day from men who have found for them- 
selves new opinions as to God and Hereafter,—a new creed 
different from the creed of other men. Occasionally they 
look down on the belief of the many with just such a calm 
and confident disdain as this; but their hearts are not warm 
enough for the pity which in Lucretius quite overpowers the 
disdain. With such a creed as Lucretius professed to have 
found for himself, and with his fervent temper, he must have 
felt that the mountain tops, though lofty places of view, were 
very cold sometimes. At any rate, the rareness of their air 
could not chill the feeling for humanity in his heart. 

Afterwards, in some splendid pictures, Lucretius proceeds 
to show how little wealth or birth or kingly power can deliver 
men from care and fear. Reason alone can do this. But all 
this time the atoms have been waiting, and, with a Nune age, 
Lucretius recalls his reader to the subject. 

The Second book contains, as Professor Jenkin remarks, 
what may be called the kinetics of the Atomic theory. In it 
Lucretius promises to treat of the motion of the atoms. The 
book opens with the proposition that matter does not ‘ cohere 
‘inseparably massed together.’ It is always in motion—coming 
and going. ‘This he infers from the continual change in the 
world, by which individuals alter and perish while yet the whole 
remains the same. The cause of these changes, what we 
should call the energy of the universe, Lucretius holds to be 
the atoms in motion. The only ultimate form of energy which 
Lucretius recognises is the motion of the atoms. His next 
proposition is to the effect that the atoms can never stop. 
‘No rest is given to the bodies of the first-beginnings.’ 
After they have come into collision with one another, they 
cannot either come to a stop or move more slowly,—they 
rebound in opposite directions, keeping their original velocity. 
In this it is of course implied that the atoms are elastic. 
Professor Jenkin has criticised Lucretius very acutely here. 
He shows that if the atoms were not elastic, ‘they must 
‘gradually slacken speed after striking and rebounding, stop 
‘for an inconceivably short time, and then gradually resume 
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‘their pace in an opposite direction.’ If they rebound, before 
moving on again they must stop. Modern science explains 
that, even if they do stop, their energy yet remains unchanged, 
for the former energy of motion is now transformed into heat, 
vibration, or some other form of energy. It will be remem- 
bered that Lucretius’s atoms have no secondary properties, 
but only hardness and, as he assumes, elasticity. But in a 
perfectly hard body such as he conceives, motion cannot be 
transformed into heat or anything else. We now know that 
a body which is perfectly hard is not elastic. Lucretius did 
not know this. His atoms must have come to a stop, and this 
‘would be equivalent to the destruction of matter.’ The 
next proposition has been anticipated at the end of the First 
book, where it is rather implied than actually stated. It is 
that the atoms, as combined in various bodies, are in motion ; 
they ‘mutually give and receive motions.’ As Professor 
Jenkin says, ‘ Probably the reason why he does not state the 
‘ proposition as a dogma by itself is, that the proof could not 
‘as yet be given.’ He farther develops this as accounting 
for the different densities of various bodies. In some bodies 
the atoms rebound, leaving smaller intervals; in others they 
leave larger. In a mass of iron or stone, the atoms are 
entangled with one another, and can only throb or oscillate, 
moving to and fro within very small distances; in softer 
bodies, like air or sunlight, the atoms rebound at greater 
intervals. We gather also as a deduction from the last pro- 
position that the atoms, even when they form such a mass of 
stone or iron, still move as swiftly as they did when stream- 
ing through the void. If some rebound within very small 
limits, they must move to and fro oftener than those which 
form more porous bodies. The modern explanation of density, 
of course, is not merely more molecules within a given space, 
but perhaps molecules of greater weight also. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment to think how 
remarkable this statement of Lucretius is. A lump of stone 
or iron certainly does not give to our senses any impression 
that its particles are in motion: the piece of inert matter 
certainly appears to be at rest. It is not easy to see what 
could have suggested to the discoverer a thought so opposite 
to what the senses tell us. Yet it is accepted by science now 
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as certainly true, both for solid bodies, liquids, and gases. 
In solids, indeed, these motions of the molecules are confined 
within very narrow limits, and cannot be detected ; yet Pro- 
fessor Tyndall says of the atoms composing the hardest body, 
when heated, ‘They collide, they recoil, they oscillate.’ * 
According to Maxwell, ‘the principal difference between a 
‘gas and a liquid seems to be that, in a gas each molecule 
‘spends the greater part of its time in describing its free path, 
‘and is for a very small portion of its time engaged in en- 
‘counters with other molecules; whereas in a liquid the mole- 
‘cule has hardly any free path, and is always in a state of close 
‘encounter with other molecules.’ In both liquids and gases 
the molecules move more freely than in solid bodies, and the 
argument drawn from the diffusion of gases and liquids forms 
one of the strongest proofs of the motion of molecules. How 
could two different gases mix so very rapidly, unless the mole- 
cules composing them were in motion? The molecules of 
any gas flying about beat against whatever opposes them, and 
the constant succession of these strokes, according to the 
Atomic theory, explains the pressure of gas. Further, as 
Maxwell says, ‘ All the three kinds of diffusion, the diffusion 
‘of matter, of momentum, and of energy, are carried on by 
‘the motion of the molecules.’ Heat, viewed as a mode of 
motion, furnishes another argument. Lucretius states that 
the molecules of bodies are moving with more or less speed. 
Now if heat be a mode of motion of gross matter, then, as 
all bodies are more or less hot, the molecules of all bodies 
must be moving more or less quickly. This is just what 
Lucretius says, and this statement of his is perhaps his most 
marvellous anticipation of modern scientific discovery. 
Lucretius next points out that the velocity of the atoms 
passing through the void is immense. Notice, he says, at 
sunrise—an Italian sunrise, we must remember,—after the 
first rays have begun to shoot and the birds to sing in the 
woods, how soon and how suddenly the heaven is filled with 
light. Yet the rays of light are formed of countless molecules, 
and have to pass through a medium, the air, the molecules 
being puiled back by each other and hindered by the air. 


* «Fragments of Science for Unscientific People.’ By John Tyndall. 1871. 
Page 12. 
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How much more swiftly must the atoms, which are single 
bodies, stream through the unresisting void? Professor 
Jenkin remarks that Lucretius ‘may also have felt that if 
‘all the power of the universe depended on the motion of 
‘exceedingly small particles, it was necessary to suppose them 
‘endowed with great velocity; but we do not find this argu- 
‘ment used, although it has led the modern believer in atoms 
‘to the conviction that, if their motion does represent energy, 
‘their velocity must be enormous. Lucretius would be glad 
‘to know that Herapath, Joule, Kroénig, Clausius, and Clerk- 
‘Maxwell have been able to calculate it.’ 

Dr. Joule calculated the actual velocity of the molecules of 
hydrogen, and found it to be exceedingly great, at the rate of 
nearly sixty-nine miles a minute. The velocity of other gases 
is less. Maxwell has calculated, from the data of Professor 
Loschmidt of Vienna, the actual velocity of the molecules of 
four different gases at° ©. It is as follows :— 


Velocity of the Atoms. 


Hydrogen. Oxygen. Carbonic oxide. Carbonic acid. 
Metres per second 1859 465 497 396 


The molecules of calm air, he says, are flying about in all 
directions at the rate of about seventeen miles a minute. 


‘Tf all these molecules were flying in the same direction, they would con- 
stitute a wind blowing at the rate of seventeen miles a minute; and the 
only wind which approaches this velocity is that which proceeds from the 
mouth of a cannon. How, then, are you and I able to stand here? Only 
because the molecules happen to be flying in different directions. 

‘But it is not only against us, or against the walls of the room, that the 
molecules are striking. Consider the immense number of them, and the 
fact that they are flying in every possible direction, and you will see that 
they cannot avoid striking each other. Every time that two molecules 
come into collision, the paths of both are changed, and they go off in 
new directions. Thus each molecule is continually getting its course 
altered, so that, in spite of its great velocity, it may be a long time before 
it reaches any great distance from the point at which it set out.’ 


Again, referring to an experiment with ammonia, he says :— 


‘The molecules of ammonia have a velocity of 600 metres per second, 
so that if their course had not been interrupted by striking against the 
molecules of air in the hall, every one in the most distant gallery would 
have smelt ammonia before I was able to pronounce the name of the gas. 
But, instead of going at this rate, each molecule of ammonia is so jostled 
about by the molecules of air, that it is sometimes going one way and 
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sometimes another. It is like a hare which is always doubling, and 
though it goes at a great pace, it makes very little progress.’ * 

Maxwell has calculated also the number of collisions which 
each molecule must undergo in a second. They amount to 
thousands of millions, and are as follows :— 

Hydrogen. Oxygen. Carbonic oxide. Carbonic acid. 
Collisions in a second (millions) 17,750 7646 9489 9720 
‘No wonder,’ he observes, ‘that the travelling power of the 
‘swiftest molecule is but small, when its course is completely 
‘changed thousands of millions of times in a second.’ So 
circumstantially has science developed the thought of Lucre- 
tius that the atoms really move with as great velocity when 
pent in stone as when floating free in the void. In the same 
lecture Maxwell divides the ultimate results of molecular 
science into three ranks, ‘ according to the completeness of our 
‘knowledge of them.’ In the first rank he places the relative 
masses and the velocities of the molecules, which, he says, 
‘are known with a high degree of precision.’ Other data, 
which are less precise, he places in the second rank, and 
others which are, as yet, conjectural in the third. Astonish- 
ing, indeed, is this weighing of the atoms and counting their 
numbers and measuring their speed,—to realise how, after 
long and patient processes of thought, the atom, hunted in the 
dark till it has been found, appears at length before the eye 
of the investigator. Indeed, a triumph of the scientific 
imagination and intellect! Yet there are one or two of 
Lucretius’s propositions, which have been stated, the fruit of 
ancient thought unaided by experiment, which seem to us 
even as wonderful. 

Before setting forth what the original motion of the atoms 
is, Lucretius shows that there is no exception to the univer- 
sal tendency of gravitation. All motion, relatively to the 
earth, is downwards. The direction of the atoms is also 
downwards. Borne by their weight, they fall ‘straight 
‘down’ in infinite numbers through infinite space with 
immense speed. We can fancy the bewildering vision of 
the falling atoms haunting the poet’s mind both awake and 
in his dreams. Lucretius, having now arrived at atoms in 
motion, sees the way clearly to construct the world. 


* ¢Molecules.'. A Lecture by Professor Clerk-Maxwell, 1873. 
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His next proposition is a most remarkable one. In it he 
suddenly deserts the domain of physics altogether. 

Iltwl in his rebus, Lucretius begins,—a rather prosaic 
phrase, of which he is fond when he wishes to call special, 
attention to some point of the argument :— 

‘This point of the subject we desire you to apprehend that when atoms 
are borne straight downwards through the void by their own weights, at 
quite uncertain times and uncertain places, they push themselves a little 
from their course, only just so much that you can call it a change of incli- 
nation. If they were not wont to swerve thus, they would fall down all, 
like drops of rain, through the deep void, and no clashing could have been 
begotten, nor any collision produced, among the first-beginnings: thus 
Nature never would have produced anything.’ 

He continues: If any one believes (as did Democritus) that 
atoms can come into contact through the heavier falling more 
quickly and striking the lighter, ‘he goes far astray from true 
‘reason.’ This is no substitute for declination. It would be 
so, indeed, did the atoms fall through water or air, which 
offer more resistance to the lighter than they do the heavier. 
Empty void, on the other hand, cannot offer resistance to 
anything, and, therefore, things of unequal weight fall 
through it with equal velocity. Had Lucretius known it, he 
would have quoted the modern experiment showing the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere,—a guinea and a feather dropped 
from the top of a receiver, exhausted of air, and falling to the 
foot at the same instant. Again, he defines the amount of 
this inclination more specially as ‘not more than the least 
‘possible.’ No one, he says, can positively state that falling 
bodies do not ‘swerve at all from a straight line.’ According 
to Epicurus, and as Munro believes,* according to Lucretius 
also, the results of the collisions among the atoms produced by 
this declination is that they are forced in an upward direction, 
whether perpendicularly or obliquely upwards. ‘Both Epi- 
‘curus and Lucretius conceived the rising up of the atoms in 
‘a direction more or less contrary to the only natural motion, 
‘as that which enabled things to come into being and remain 
in being.’ As the natural motion of the atoms is downwards, 
every kind of upward motion would have an upholding power, 

* See his Notes on lines 1000 and 1044. The declination itself is not in an 


upward direction. For a falling body to move straight up is rather a violent 
alteration of its course. 
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and enable things to maintain their existence. ‘This swerv- 
‘ing,’ says Professor Jenkin, ‘seems but a silly fancy, and yet 
‘consider this: it is a principle of mechanics that a force 
‘acting at right angles to the direction in which a body is 
‘moving does no work, although it may continually and con- 
‘tinuously alter the direction in which the body moves. No 
‘ power, no energy, is required to deflect a bullet from its path, 
‘ provided the deflecting force acts always at right angles to 
‘that path—an apparent paradox, which is, nevertheless, 
‘quite true and familiar to the engineer. It is clear to us 
‘that Epicurus, when he devised his doctrine of a little swerv- 
‘ing from the straight path of an atom, had an imperfect 
‘perception of this mechanical doctrine; a little swerving 
‘ would bring his atoms into contact, and a modern mechani- 
‘cian would tell him you require no power to make them 
‘swerve.’ It may be so. The Greek mind had marvelious 
intuitions. An observant man could hardly have failed to 
notice that exceedingly little force is required slightly to de- 
flect from its path a thing which is already in motion. Yet 
we can hardly think that Epicurus had such an idea in his 
mind: was it not rather an exceedingly simple, yet most 
original, solution of the difficulty,—given an infinite number 
of atoms, moving all in parallel lines, falling straight down- 
wards and never touching one another, how to make them 
meet and combine, that they may create the world? This 
least possible declination, so little that it was hardly moving 
from the straight line, was sufficient and answered every need. 
There could be no simpler solution of a difficulty. 

Professor Jenkin finds two inconsistencies in this part of 
Lueretius’s theory. Firstly, as to the downward motion of the 
atoms, it is plain that ‘ Lucretius unconsciously assumed the 
‘world as his basis by which to measure direction and 


‘velocity.’ The second objection (which Munro has quoted, 


apparently with approval) is a more important one. We 
have stated that Lucretius sought for an explanation of the 
power of the universe in the velocity of his atoms. But 
atoms pouring downward all at one speed, and in parallel 
lines, could really be no source of power. ‘ Motion in me- 
‘ chanics has no meaning except as denoting a change of rela- 
‘tive position.’ But it would be impossible for these atoms 
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ever to change their relative position; they would never be 
nearer, and could never be more distant from each other than 
before. Lucretius’s atoms are all, relatively to one another, 
perfectly still and motionless. ‘Atoms pouring onward, as ima- 
‘ gined by our author, could be no source of power.’ This fact, 
taken by itself, is of course undeniable. Again, he says of the 
atoms of Democritus (which moved to and fro in all directions 
indifferently), ‘one atom might then exert its force on another, 
‘but the Lucretian atoms would have remained in profound 
‘ stillness, except for that occasional swerve.’ But are all these 
remarks justified ? Lucretius, of course, saw that his atoms, 
in their original downward movement, were relatively motion- al 
j less. No collision could then take place among them. The 
_ truth is that Lucretius never conceived an atom as acting on 
another in any way beyond the declination and but for it. 
Professor Jenkin writes as if Lucretius’s theory assumed or 
implied that the atoms could combine or act on one another 
even without declination. Now, surely, Lucretius * states 
emphatically that but for declination, the atoms wovld never 
have touched each other, and ‘nature never have produced 
‘aught.’ The number of atoms being infinite, Lucretius saw 
that the slightest declension must produce innumerable colli- 
sions. In these collisions, of course, the whole velocity of the 
atoms comes into action, and they thus develop an ample 
‘source of power.’ The Lucretian atoms are driven about, 
and move to and fro even more freely than did those of Demo- 
critus. The illustration of the motes in the sunbeam is used 
to express faintly with what restless and promiscuous motion 
they dash about. The swerve does universally change their 
relative position. This is just the force of it, and Lucretius 
(whether reasonably or not) thought this quite sufficient as a 
means to bring his atoms into contact. Whether it be sufti- 
cient or not, he is not inconsistent with himself in this. 

But Lucretius has a double purpose in this swerving. 
Firstly, the mere fact of declination is enough to bring his 
atoms into contact. In the second place, it will be noticed 
that he carefully qualifies this declination: it takes place 
—‘incerto tempore ferme incertisque locis’—at quite ‘ un- 
‘certain times and uncertain spots.’ He has a reason for 

*Lines 216-224, 
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so doing. This is solely for the sake of meeting an import- 
ant philosophical question, over which controversy raged as 
fiercely in Lucretius’s day as it has done in our own—the ques- 
tion of Free-will as opposed to Fate and Necessity. Epicurus 
emphatically maintained the doctrine of Free-will in opposition 
to Heraclitus, Democritus, and most of the Stoics, who held 
an everlasting and inexorable Necessity, and denied the exist- 
ence of individual self-will. We must take the forty lines * 
in which Lucretius discusses this as the product of a philo- 
sophical controversy as fierce and voluminous as any that have 
raged in our own day, or been discussed in the pages of our 
philosophical reviews —the mystery ever dark and discus- 
sion ever fresh. We hear the clash of the combatants’ weapons 
as we read this short notice containing a phrase or two of 
decidedly controversial coinage: ‘Again, if all motion is 
‘ always linked together, and a new motion always arises from 
‘the old in a fixed order, and if the first-beginnings do not 
‘swerve, and by so doing produce some commencement of mo- 
‘tion to break through the decrees of fate, that cause may not 
‘ from everlasting follow cause—if it be not so, how do ali living 
‘ things upon the earth possess this power ? how, I ask, has the 
‘power been wrested from the fates by which we go forward 
‘whither the will leads each one of us, and likewise alter the 
‘direction of our motions (‘‘ declinamus motus,” the same word 
‘which he uses of the atoms), at no fixed time nor fixed place, 
‘but just as our mind has prempted?’ When some force out- 
side is pushing us on, there is still ‘something within our 
‘breast’ which enables us to struggle against and resist it. 
‘Therefore,’ he concludes, ‘you must admit that the same 
‘thing occurs in atoms too, that, besides the blows (of the atoms 
‘in collision) and their gravity, there is another cause of our 
‘movements, out of which this power of free action has been 
‘ begotten within us; and a cause there must be since we see 
‘ that nothing can come from nothing. . . . But that the mind 
‘itself does not feel an eternal necessity in all its actions, and 
‘is not overpowered after a struggle, so to say, and compelled 
‘to bear this coercion and endure it, this is caused by a minute 
‘ swerving in the first-beginnings at no fixed place or time.’ 
This power in the atoms corresponds to Free-will action in 


* Lines 251-293. 
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men and animals ; and in the conception of Lucretius it is the 
cause of it. Professor Jenkin here suggests the alternative 
that, instead of permitting atoms to deflect their path at will, 
Epicurus might have given to man the power of deflecting 
the stream of circumstance. He says forcibly,— 


Declination Explains our Free-Will. 


‘The atoms may, as Democritus believed, build up a huge mechanical 
structure, each wheel of which drives its neighbour in one long inevitable 
sequence of causation ; but you may assume that beyond this ever-grind- 
ing wheelwork there exists a power not subject to, but partly master of, 
the machine; you may believe that man possesses such a power, and if so, 
no better conception of the manner of its action could be devised than 
the idea of its deflecting the atoms in their onward path to the right or 
left of that line in which they would naturally move. The will, if it so 
acted, would add nothing sensible to, nor take anything sensible from, 
the energy of the universe. The modern believer in free-will will pro- 
bably adopt this view, which is certainly consistent with observation, 
although not proved by it. Such a power of moulding circumstances, of 
turning the torrent to the right, where it shall fertilise; or to the left, 
where it shall overwhelm; but in nowise of arresting the torrent, adding 
nothing to it, taking nothing from it—such is precisely the apparent 
action of man’s will.’ 


Epicurus, accepting the Atomic theory with all its assumed 
consequences, thought himself compelled from his point of 
view, either to accept Necessity (as Democritus had done) or 
to endow his atoms with Free-will, exercised not constantly, 
but at uncertain intervals. The latter is of course an 
absurdity. Yet it is not every one who would have thought of 
freeing himself from a difficulty in such a way, or would have 
had the courage to assign free-will to atoms. 

The last proposition which we shall quote from Lucretius is, 
that matter was never more or less dense than it is now, and 
that the atoms have always moved, and always will move, with 
the same velocity; and because there is nothing else outside 
and beyond the atoms, nothing can alter the sum of things, 
‘what we should call the energy of the universe.’ ‘This pro- 
‘ position,’ says Professor Jenkin, ‘ foreshadows the doctrine of 
‘Conservation of Energy. It is clear that Lucretius conceived 
‘two things as quite constant: atoms were neither created nor 
‘destroyed, and their motion could neither be created nor de- 
‘stroyed. He believed that each atom kept its velocity unal- 
‘tered. The modern doctrine is that the total energy of the 
‘universe is constant, but may be variously distributed, and is 
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‘ possibly due to motion alone ultimately, though this last point 
‘has not been yet proved.’ ‘If matter in motion be conceived 
‘as the sole ultimate form of energy, Lucretius must be allowed 
‘great merit in having taught that the motion of matter was as 
‘indestructible as its material existence, although he knew 
‘neither the laws of momentum nor of vis viva. If energy, as 
‘he believed, be due solely to motion, then his doctrine is true.’ 
Thus in the concluding proposition, Lucretius states that 
Force is indestructible. 

We have now enumerated the whole series of propositions 
containing Lucretius’s Atomic theory. His scientific style is 
admirably simple; its simplicity and plainness convey the 
impression of good faith. Our space will not allow us to 
refer to any of the illustrations which break the severity of the 
argument. Apart from their beauty of conception, they have, 
in many cases, a scientific value: they show, according to 
Tyndall, that Lucretius had a strong ‘ scientific imagination.’ 

Thus far Lucretius carries us with wonderful coherence. 
But, after following him as our guide so far, we now come to 
a gap in his theory, indeed a bottomless chasm over which he 
has thrown no bridge. With a single leap he passes from the 
whirling atoms to the world with all its life, beauty, and 
order, but hardly a word as to how the atoms have produced 
it, how the supreme result is reached. Sellar says: ‘He may, 
‘as was natural, have failed in adequately conceiving the 
‘transition from the fortuitous concourse of lifeless atoms to 
‘the exuberant life and perfect order of the world:’ perhaps 
it might be more correct to say—he almost totally omits any 
attempt to show how this could take place. The intricate and 
countless movements of the clashing atoms, the combinations 
into which they fell in the course of their perpetual motion 
from eternity have produced this machina mundi, the world, 
elaborate machine that it is. Ali the life upon it has resulted 
from the complicated motions and collisions of these hard 
little kernels. For sole answer to the question, ‘ How can this 
‘take place ?’ Lucretius gives a few vague hints. ‘ Truly not by 
‘design have the first-beginnings of things stationed themselves 
‘each in their proper places by sage consideration, nor have 
‘they made agreement what motions they should each assume. 
‘Not so in truth, the cause is that they are many in number, 
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‘and have shifted in changes many all the universe over. 
‘They have been driven together and tormented by constant 
‘shocks from all eternity. After trying in this way motions 
‘and unions of every kind, they fall at length into the arrange- 
‘ments out of which this world of ours has been formed, and 
‘by which too it has been preserved in being through many 
‘eyceles, when once it has been thrown into the fitting motions.’ 
This passage contains Lucretius’s whole account of Evolution, 
certainly a short one. Of course, he has no protoplasm to 
bridge over the gulf between dead atoms and living beings. In 
fact, it seems never to have entered his mind that any reason- 
able man should doubt that atoms, if they do exist, moving in 
the way he described, would in the course of time produce life. 
Again, on the subject of the variety in nature, the fact that all 
the individuals of the same kind differ in their appearance, 
Lucretius does endeavour in a vague way to account for it. In 
the first place, the atoms are not all the same, but vary in 
form ; and things which differ from one another are composed 
of atoms of unlike shape. Secondly, the atoms admit of many 
modes of combination, and things in general are composed of 
more than one kind of atoms. Lucretius often repeats the 
formula,—‘ It matters much with what others and in what 
‘position the atoms are severally held in union, and what 
‘motions they mutually give and receive.’ Its meaning is that 
the differences between all bodies are accounted for by differ- 
ences in the mutual relations of the atoms. They differ in their 
‘Intervalla, vias, conexus, pondera, plagas, 
Concursus, motus,’ 
‘in the spaces between them, their passages, manners of being 
‘linked together, weights, collisions, clashings, motions.’ By 
their differences in shape, motion, and arrangement, the 
various degrees of colour, sound, scent are produced. Justas 
the same letters in different arrangements produce words of 
entirely different meaning, so the same atoms, in different 
relations as to order, motion, &c., may produce things of quite 
opposite qualities, such as fire and air. Again, life apparently 
depends upon the regular continuance of certain movements 
of the atoms. A blow produces death by altering the positions 
of the atoms, and ‘entirely stopping the vital motions.’ In 


fact, Lucretius conceives life as a ‘ Mode of Motion.’ 
NO. CXXIV. 24 
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But, after attentively receiving these suggestions, the reader 
asks—How do the variously-shaped atoms combine so as to 
produce objects at all? How have they arranged themselves 
in such marvellous order? After they have united, how is the 
regularity of their movements kept up? To these questions 
he attempts no answer. In fact, Epicureanism compelled its 
convert to swallow this dogma without explanation. But how 
can this fact be accounted for? Simply in this way,—that the 
scientific mind of Lucretius’s day pretty generally accepted 
atoms as sufficient to prove that the world was not created by 
God, and that it went on without either guidance or interference 
by Deity: much as the scientific mind of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (though far more competent to judge) takes for granted that 
some other hypothesis, such as Evolution, could science prove 
it, must imply certain important consequences as to morals 
or religion,—the connection between the theory and the result 
to be proved, is overleaped. So the Epicurean argued, if once 
you allow that atoms exist, ergo, it must follow that the world 
made itself. At the same time, after considering it closely, the 
theory appears to us somewhat more plausible. At the cost of 
what to our modern eyes appear painful inconsistencies, it con- 
tains some provisions which are tolerably pliant, and seem a 
little more adequate to the assumed results. An atom that is 
possessed of volition, and can alter its direction at will, is cer- 
tainly intelligent ; or (since Lucretius flatly denies that atoms 
are intelligent) it is as good for our purpose as if it were so; it 
acts as if it were intelligent. When Lucretius assumes that 
atoms can swerve from their path the least distance possible, it 
seems a very small thing. Beyond question, if an atom could 
have Free-will, as far as one could imagine, this is just the use 
it would make of it. It certainly could not use a will of its own 
in a more modest or less objectionable way. But in reality, a 
great deal is granted by this. Besides, as Sellar mentions, the 
words used by Lucretius to denote atoms, such as semina, 
semina rerum, genitalia corpora rerum, ‘seeds,’ ‘seeds of 
‘things,’ ‘ particles which beget things,’ really imply a pro- 
ductive power residing in them. Another word applied to 
them by Lucretius is a very remarkable one, and most unusual 
as employed to denote things without life, namely conciliwm. 
At first sight it would appear that this word must have con- 
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veyed to a Roman ear the meaning of ‘ an assembly’ of living 
beings—its common sense, and indeed a rather startling 
image. But on consideration we find the meaning expressed 
by it to be very much stronger than this. This word, con- 
stantly used to denote the atoms meeting together to form 
things, bears apparently its other sense—of ‘ generative union,’ 
and is thus a vivid metaphor from living creatures. This and 
other phrases * show that in Lucretius’s conception the atoms 
possessed decided faculties of mutual combination and co-opera- 
tive productiveness. Lucretius appears also to have conceived 
the atoms as attracted strongly towards each other, as if by 
some notion of molecular attraction.t 

We now get a truer conception of what the atoms really 
are. They are not like motes in the sunbeam merely, or the 
drops in a shower of rain. As we can now imagine them, 
they are rather like the crowd pouring through the streets of 
a great city, every individual of which lives and has a will of 
his own to direct his course, or to turn from the path of the 
rest as he desires. If we conceive an atom as able to turn to 
the right or the left at will (and atoms of discretion will, of 
course, do this on the most necessary and suitable occasions), 
there is, perhaps, no very great difficulty in their producing 
the world and its contents. .Not more remarkable, perhaps, 
than for a band of masons and carpenters to build a house. 
Moreover, only upon this hypothesis in which the atoms 
become, as it were, tiny workmen, building up the world, can 
Lucretius’s Atomic Theory be conceived at all possible as an 
explanation of how the world and all it contains came into 
being. Like zoophytes building a coral reef, the mechanic 
atoms ply their mighty toil far beyond our senses’ reach. Of 
coure this is absurd, the reader says at once; not merely 
absurd, but glaringly self-contradictory, for has he not 
laboured to prove that the atoms are non-sensile, only sense- 
less, dead matter ? But though this was one dogma of his 
creed, his imagination worked the problem out in unconscious 


* For example, gignere, genitali concilio, coire in concilium, which are being 
always repeated in this sense. 

+ But when Sellar translates Book I. 778-9, as meaning that the atoms ‘in the 
act of creation exercise some secret invisible faculty,’ he goes too far. The words 
only mean that the atoms must have no secondary properties. 
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contradiction to it, and saw his atoms acting as living things 
might act. Do we not every day see men thinking, feeling, ° 
even living, in complete inconsistency with some article of 

their formal creed, and never realisirg this; indeed, strongly 

defending the proposition which they practically give up? 

The professor of a cruel and gloomy creed has often been 

unselfish and hopeful in character. Lucretius’s inconsistency 

is not greater, though it has taken a startling form. But, 

perhaps, this whole view of the matter is only an outside one. 

Perhaps we have not yet grasped Lucretius’s real position. 

It is now time to ask two questions which go to the very 
heart of the subject, and turn on the point we have been dis- 
cussing. In the first place, Is this inconsistency nominal 
only, or is it real? the answer to this depending altogether 
on what Lucretius’s actual conception of matter was. The 
second question is, What arguments has the modern Mate- 
rialist at his command that help to bridge over the gulf 
which Lucretius has left between the atoms and the existing 
world ? Some modern speculations will help to throw light 
on both these points. 

Professor Tyndall, in his presidential address for 1874, has 
set forth in full the arguments by which modern Materialism 
defends its position. These are at the same time the argu- 
ments of the Evolutionist, and it is in that light that Tyndall 
presents them. A more powerful exposition of what these 
reasons are we can hardly conceive. We do not mean to 
say that he is in reality a Materialist, but only that the line of 
reasoning which he has stated with sc much force is that 
followed by most who are such. To some Evolution is but an 
argument for Atheism. In the course of his long address, 
Tyndall endeavours to show that the old conception of an 
outside Demiourgos, a Divine workman conceived by man in 
his own likeness, shaping and fashioning the world, has passed 
away before our increased knowiedge of nature. Formerly, 
naturalists, he says, believed that a special creative act was 
necessary to account for the appearance of each new group of 
organisms. But to the natural philosopher, who has no pre- 
judices of ‘ previous education,’ no contrivance like that of a 
human artificer is to be seen in the productions of nature. 
The method of Nature is not like that of man. She has her 
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own method,—it is that of Evolution, a constant unfolding. 
For this purpose no Demiourgos need be present; we may 
‘detach the Creator from His universe.’ We may remind our 
readers how Epicurus ‘detached’ his gods from the world 
altogether. The marvellous adaptations, the so-called proofs 
of design, are but the offspring of Nature, after her own method 
bringing forth all things of herself. But how can this take 
place? When we wish to account for the world and the life 
upon it, two courses, and two only, are open to us. ‘ Hither 
‘let us open our doors freely to the conception of creative acts, 
‘or, abandoning them, let us radically change our notions of 
‘matter.’* After putting the alternative thus, Professor 
Tyndall enthusiastically expresses his belief in the latter 
conception. ‘Abandoning all disguise,’ he says, ‘the confes- 
‘sion that I feel bound to make before you is that I prolong 
‘the vision backwards across the boundary of the experimental 
‘evidence, and discern in that matter, which we in our igno- 
‘rance, and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its 
‘Creator, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise 
‘and potency of every form and quality of life.’ The difference 
between the views of Tyndall and Darwin on the subject may 
be stated thus: Darwin conceives the world at the beginning 
as full of dead matter, and in the midst of this, one primordial 
living form, capable of self-development into other living 
forms. Tyndall prefers to conceive at the beginning a world 
of matter in which there is no need of a single living germ, for 
there is no dead matter ; all matter is living and able to evolve 
from itself living forms of every kind. Thus Tyndall rejects 
Darwin’s hypothesis of the creation of a few living forms. If 
matter is animated, then such forms are not needed. But by 
this Tyndall only throws creation further back—back to 
matter which must have been endowed with such powers of 
producing life. Was matter, then, created? But this ques- 

*In passing we must mention that this alternative is unfair. The fallacy 
seems to lie in the word ‘ freely.’ Tyndall would force upon us the most vulgar 
and unscientific of the existing conceptions of creation. ‘We must open our 
doors freely to the conception of creative acts :’ that means, we suppose, that it 
is necessary to believe in a special creative act to account for the appearance 
of each new group of organic forms in the geological strata. But do intelligent 
people hold such a view of creation at present? All that he can answer is that 


the creation of a few forms involves anthropomorphism as much as the creation 
of a multitude. 
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tion he will not answer. Only after he has returned an 
answer can we decide whether his position is necessarily incon- 


_ sistent with Theism.* Up to this point it certainly is not. 


Of course, if matter is not created, and as Professor Tyndall 
also implies, a God exists, it does not seem possible to evade 
the conclusion that matter is eternal, and God identical with 
matter. Perhaps Tyndall may be not unwilling to be ranked 
in the same class to which he has himself assigned Bruno, 
namely, as a ‘ Pantheist.’ Yet we must not forget that there 
is a ‘higher Pantheism’ as well as a lower. The opinions 
expressed in the address are not inconsistent with the 
existence of a Creator. Yeta deity such as Tyndall conceives, 
who is, in a very important sense, wholly detached from his 
universe, who cannot hear the voice of prayer, and whose 
worshippers must neither ‘seek nor expect’ aid (Professor 
Tyndall prefers to call it ‘personal profit’) in the hour of 
need, does assuredly remind us of the ignoble Epicurean gods 
‘ who lie beside their nectar’ and take no heed of men. 

How, then, does Tyndall take the step from the moving 
molecules to the existing world with its beautiful and complex 
living forms? Accepting the doctrine of atoms (much as 
Lucretius held it) as the basis for constructing the universe, 
how does he explain the process? We can only refer to the 
three most important or most striking points in his argument. 
The first question that the Materialist is called upon to 
answer is, How can matter produce and account for thought 
and consciousness ? He finds little difficulty here,—Life, he 
says, cannot be conceived of apart from matter. Divorced 
from matter, where is life to be found? Vibrations in the 
brain invariably accompany thought, and actually are thought. 
He gives many an argument on the materialistic side to prove 
that there is no other self different from the brain-self, that 
the brain is the man. He can ask several questions very 
difficult to answer. Can you form a mental picture of any of 
the percipient powers, apart from the organism through which 
it is supposed to act ? If consciousness is a proof of the true 


* On this subject we may refer, without expressing any opinion, to the 
Appendix to Picton’s ‘ New Theories and the Old Faith,’ which contains a very 
remarkable note ‘On the Development Theory in relation to the Soul and 
Immortality.’ 
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self being distinct from the body, what do you say of the 
whole body being deprived for a short time of consciousness, 
as in the case of fainting? If a change of brain makes an 
exemplary man a murderer, is it possible that the true self 
can remain as before, and that, with the physical change, his 
character is not altered? The brain cannot be viewed as a 
mere instrument, like an eye-glass or a staff. It is more. 
The union between brain and soul is so close that the condi- 
tions of the body react on the soul. Therefore, says the 
Materialist, we are but 
* Only cunning casts in clay.’ 

Professor Tyndall has with considerable force argued the 
opposite side—that molecular processes can never wholly 
account for consciousness. Darwin and Herbert Spencer 
have sought to show how the processes of Evolution and of 
gradual development from lower to more perfect organisms 
fill up the gulf between the monad and the man, with senses, 
intellect, and consciousness complete. 

But Tyndall has stated a second argument with great in- 
genuity in his endeayour to show by what scientific reasoning 
the Materialist attempts to account for the origination of life, 
« point which, as he says, has been but ‘ lightly touched upon, 
‘if at all, by Mr. Darwin or Mr. Spencer.’ He takes a very 
striking illustration. If we break a magnet, he says, we find 
in each fragraent two poles. If we continue the process of 
breaking, we find that each part, however small, carries with 
it, though in a smaller degree, the polarity of the whole. 
When we can break no longer, we prolong the intellectual 
vision to the polar molecules. ‘Are we not urged,’ he says, 
‘to do something similar in the case of life?’ The farther 
back we trace the line of life, we find it approaching nearer 
and nearer to what we call the purely physical condition: 
that is to say, we reach organisms of the very simplest type, 
like the protogenes of Haeckel, in which, so far as we can 
discern, ‘the vital action is almost wholly physical.’ But 
after we have thus reached the very simplest known organism, 
Tyndall bids us cross the border-land of sense and prolong 
the intellectual vision from the more perfect organisms to the 
very lowest ones in which life can be conceived to originate. 
Scientific men can justify scientifically their belief in the 
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potency of matter, under the proper conditions to produce 
organisms. But they will frankly admit that they cannot 
point to ‘any satisfactory experimental proof that life can 
‘be developed save from demonstrable antecedent life.’ 
Bastian’s experiments* show that spontaneous generation 
does take place in the sense of life being produced from dead 
organic matter—what he calls Archebiosis. But no one has 
shown that spontaneous generation takes place in the sense of 
Heterogenesis, that is, the production of life from what we 
call inorganic matter. But, says Tyndall, scientific men, as 
already indicated, draw the line from the highest organisms 
through lower ones down to the lowest, and it is the prolonga- 
tion of the line by the intellect beyond the range of the senses 
that leads them to the conclusion which Bruno so boldly 
enunciated, viz., that matter can originate life. With con- 
siderable force he argues that the phenomena of zrystalliza- 
tion show that matter possesses a structurai power. The 
polarity of magnetism appeals to the senses, and gives a basis 
for the ‘conception that atoms and molecules are endowed with 
‘definite attractive and repellent poles, by the play of which 
‘definite forms of crystalline architecture are produced. Thus 


‘molecular force becomes structural. It required no great bold- 
‘ness of thought to extend its play into organic nature, and to 
‘recognise in molecular force the agency by which both plants 
‘and animals are built up.’ He had formerly used the forma- 
tion of ice as a simple illustration of this process. When 
solid crystals of ice are produced 


‘By their own constructive power, molecule builds itself on to mole- 
cule with a precision far greater than that attainable by the hands of 

Imagine the bricks and stones of this town uf Dundee en- 
dowed with locomotive power. Imagine them attracting and repelling 
each other, and arranging themselves in consequence of these attractions 
and repulsions to form streets and houses and Kinnaird Halls—would not 
that be wonderful ? Hardly less wonderful is the play of force by which 
the molecules of water build themselves into the sheets of crystals which 
every winter roof your ponds and lakes Latent in every drop of 
water lies this marvellous structural power, which only requires the with- 
drawal of opposing forces to bring it into action.’ + 


*See ‘Contemporary Review’ for September, 1874. 
+ ‘Fragments of Science.’ Matter and Force, a Lecture to the Working 
Men of Dundee. Pages 82 and 85. 
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In a lecture delivered more lately,* Tyndall has expanded 
the same thought. After showing some experiments to illus- 
trate the forces of crystallisation, he said, in concluding :— 


‘Everywhere, throughout our planet, we notice this tendency of the 
ultimate particles of matter to run into symmetric forms. The very 
molecules appear inspired with the desire for union and growth; and 
the question of questions at the present day is—and it is one which I 
fear will not be solved in our day, but will continue to agitate and occupy 
thinking minds after we have departed—how far does this wondrous 
display of molecular force extend? Does it give us movement of the 
sap of trees? I would reply with confidence, ‘‘Assuredly it does.” 
Does it give us the beating of our own breasts, the warmth of our own 
bodies, the circulation of our own blood, and all that thereon depends ? 
This is a point on which I offer no opinion to-night.’ 


This is a partial outline of what Martineau + calls ‘ the new 
‘book of Genesis.’ 

It is now time to return to Lucretius, and endeavour to 
point out that though his store of arguments is less, his 
position is substantially the same as that of the modern 
Materialist. It is easy to see that some minds in antiquity— 
members of the Epicurean sect in particular—felt a strong 
repugnance to the popular belief of a Divine Artificer, such 
as man is able to conceive, constructing the world. The Epi- 
curean spokesman in Cicero’s treatise, ‘On the Nature of the 
‘Gods,’ expresses this thought very distinctly.{ Lucretius, too, 
casts teleology away. Neither the world nor the human 
body, he says, show any trace of design: our eyes, feet, 
hands, were not made for our sake that we might see, walk, 
labour. Nothing has been made for the use of men.§ Com- 
menting on the fact that men, animals of every kind, grains 
of corn, shells on the sea-shore, if we compare specimens of 
them together, are all different one from the other, he points 
out that Nature’s style of production differs from that of man. 


* At the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on the subject of ‘ Crystalline and 
Molecular Forces.’ 

t ‘Religion as affected by Modern Materialism.’ By James Martineau. 
1874. P. 8. 

t See especially chapters viii. and xx. of Book I. According to Lecky, 
Cicero’s account of the Epicurean system is one of the grandest examples to be 
found of ‘sublime and scrupulous justice to opponents,.’—‘ History of European 
Morals,’ vol. i. p. 185. 

§ See Book IV. 823-857, and Book V. 156-194, 
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All these objects, he says, ‘exist by nature, and are not manu- 
factured by hand after the exact model of one.’ Lucretius, 
like Tyndall, is opposed to the conception of an ‘artificer in 
‘the universe, fashioned after the human model, and acting 
by broken efforts, as man is seen to act.’ If, then, Lucretius 
did not believe in a Creator, can it be said that he had any 
notion of Evolution ? It is certain that his philosophy implied 
Evolution, and Lucretius may fairly be taken to support it, 
though we question if he had anything like a definite concep- 
tion of such a process. Had he become acquainted with such 
a theory, beyond question he would have eagerly embraced 
it, as filling the gap in his system. Only he seems, as we 
have suggested, not to have been conscious that there was 
any gap. His theory of atoms, and his principle that ‘ Nature 
‘is seen to do all things spontaneously of herself, without the 
‘ meddling of the gods,’ clearly point this way. The principle 
of Natural Selection was certainly dimly grasped by him. In 
the Fifth Book * he says that in the earth’s history many 
animals must have died off. Only the possession of some 
special quality, such as courage, speed, craft, has enabled 
each race to exist and continue its kind. Some animals, 
such as dogs, oxen, sheep, are useful to man, and have, in 
return, been preserved through his protection. Such as 
neither had natural qualities to depend on, nor were useful 
to man, fell a prey to others, and died out in the struggle 
for existence :— 


‘Donec ad interitum genus id natura redegit.’ 


‘That species Nature utterly destroyed.’ In attributing the 
dying-out of such species, not to internal unfitness for life, but 
to outward conditions, the competition with other individuals 
or species, in the struggle for food, there is certainly a glimpse 
of Darwin’s theory. We might next ask whether Lucretius’s 
conception of matter is contradictory or not to the theory of 
Evolution. Tyndall has declared strongly that we must no 
longer speak of ‘inorganic matter,’ or ‘dead matter.’ Now 
it was one dogma of Lucretius’s creed (and having found that 
creed for himself, he held all its dogmas rigidly) that matter 
is dead. For in reality his doctrine of Declination is exactly 


* Lines 855-877. 
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consistent with the conception of matter being living. It 
would have seemed utterly absurd to all, but for some such 
notion in men’s minds. It is a fact that Lucretius’s genera- 
tion, and still more so the generation of Epicurus, inherited 
from the earlier physical philosophers a conception of matter 
as living. The Ionic philosophers, whose researches cul- 
minated in the Atomic theory, held this. It is only because 
Lucretius insists so strongly, in lengthened argument, on 
matter being dead, that we call the Declination of the atoms 
an inconsistency. For, in reality, where there is no Creator, 
where matter is conceived eternal, where it is able to evolve 
life—there it is really conceived as living. For, truly, if 
matter be able to produce life and mind, there must be some- 
what of life and mind in matter. Can we conceive of matter 
, producing life unless by some power of life with which it is 
, endowed ? If matter, by the merely fortuitous knocking about 
of atoms, is able to produce men who think and feel and have 
free will, then that matter must have free will also. From 
Lucretius’s actual point of view the inconsistency does not 
| exist. It is only nominally that he believes matter to be 
, dead. Rather does every atom possess sensation, thought, 
7 volition, life. To him, in reality, matter is living. Like 
; Tyndall, he is willing to believe that every clod of earth, every 
| lump of stone on the street, is tingling and throbbing with 
lifex—and the potency of life. This is Pantheism. 

When Lucretius says that the bodies of the gods would be 
dissolved if the supply of matter were not infinite, it is plain 
that the existence of matter is more real to him than that 
of the gods. Jt exists more truly and really. It is far more 
God to him than were his nominal deities, the absurd, idle 
Epicurean gods, who, we need hardly say (though Tyndall 
expresses admiration for the relations of Epicurus to the 
gods), could not be gods to him or any man except in name. 
Lucretius denies that matter is animated, but the next 
original thinker, who followed in his steps and adopted his 
conclusions, must have taken this logical step, and another. 
He must have admitted the presence of life in matter, and at 
the same time have done away with the meaningless but 
pernicious shadow-deities whom Epicurus had pensioned off, 
to be well out of the way, in the intermundia. The mighty 
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torrent of atoms streaming through space, and capable of 
striking out worlds full of beauty and life by their combinations 
—this is Lucretius’s God. It is a universal fact that the mind 
of man longs for something unchangeable and unalterable 
amidst the decay and change that surround him on every 


hand in this world, where all things are shifting and altering, 7 


coming and going. He feels that he must have something to 
lay hold of, if he too would not be swept away. Plato* strives 
earnestly to show that God cannot change. Lucretius’s creed 
allowed him to find no such resting-place in the thought of 
God, but he dwells with great earnestness on the unalterable 
character of the atoms. All through the poem he points out 
the contrast between the perishable nature of all earthly 
bodies, of which we have experience, and the imperishable 
atoms. At their coming and going things change, but the 


atoms change not. After this world has passed away, only | 
the atoms will remain, streaming on in an unceasing torrent | 
through space. Though the soul lives not, but goes out like / 


a torch, yet the atoms abide for ever. 
‘ Aternaque materies est.’ 

Here was ground on which his foot could rest. He may 
have found a measure of consolation or of strength in the 
thought—‘ There is something which does not pass away.’ 

We have thus endeavoured to state what Lucretius’s actual 
creed was. We have also attempted to show in what respects 
his position coincides with that of Tyndall, though we have 
greatly feared to be unfair in expressing the opinions of the 
latter, differing from him so widely as we do. One passage of 
Tyndall’s address is very striking. This Apostle of Modern 
Science, whom some call a ‘ Materialist,’ as we have said, 
‘discerns in matter the promise and potency of every form 
‘and quality of life.’ He supposes the world and all its life 
to be self-evolved from particles of matter, but inherent in 
this matter there is something which he cannot define. In 
each particle there is matter and something more, Matter and 
‘Mystery.’ In every process of evolution, in the unfolding of 
life, species, mind, he finds ‘the operation of an insoluble 
‘mystery.’ Thus Tyndall’s avowed creed may be stated as 
‘something more’ than Materialism. 


* In the Second Book of the ‘ Republic.’ 
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Modern science has returned to the old problem which so 
interested the Greeks, namely, the constitution of matter. 
Present theories on this point resolve themselves into two, 
which may be compatible or not. There are the believers in 
hard atoms, formed either, as Sir W. Thomson believes, by 
indestructible elastic vortices of an omnipresent fluid or in 
some other way; and those who deny the existence of any- 
thing but force. According to the latter view, matter is but 
accumulated centres of force, while all forces are viewed as 
essentially one, since it is proved that each force can be 
transmuted into a different kind of force. We can only refer 
here to the manner in which Mr. Picton has worked out 
this theory in his essay entitled the ‘Mystery of Matter.’ He 
endeavours to show that the ordinary conception of atoms, as 
indivisible particles which occupy space exclusively, is unten- 
able. If this opinion be accepted, how can ‘two substances— 
‘like oxygen and hydrogen—produce a third so utterly unlike 
‘both as water?’ Why not rather think of the atoms as 
others do of the interspaces between them, and regard them 
as the mere ‘phenomena of force.’ ‘We may suppose these 
‘centres capable of isterpenetrating one another, and of thus 
‘producing an entirely new mode of force, or, in common 
‘language, a new substance.’ The Atomic theory, pure and 
simple, ‘ first denies and then is compelled to assert the dis- 
‘sociation of matter and force.’ Mr. Picton, too, refuses to 
believe in ‘an unliving substance, a dead matter.’ ‘The 
‘notion of a dead substance, foreign to and incommensurable 
‘with spiritual being,’ is a mere ‘spectre’ which is ‘ entirely 
‘the creation of false inference.’ We are certain of only one 
thing, namely, the existence of life, our own or another mode 
of life. ‘We know that life is, but we do not know that any- 
‘thing else is.’ Matter is ‘in its ultimate essence spiritual.’ 
Mere force is no solution of the existence of matter. ‘ Both 
‘forces and forms, so far from lending themselves to “gross 
‘materialism,’ rather fascinate us with their shadowed hints 
‘of a mystery behind them both, far mightier than our will, 
‘and, Iwill dare to add, more keenly living than our life.’ This 
is why landscape has the power to touch us so deeply.—Thus 
Mr. Picton professes to have ‘ gone right through materialism, 
‘and come out.at the other side, where it merges into pure 
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‘ spiritualism.’ Our space will allow us to give no notion of the 
close argument by which this view of matter is defended. 
However mistaken his final conclusions may be, this is at 
least a grand poetic dream: not a few passages simply 
intoxicate the reader. In the last section, entitled ‘ Christian 
‘Pantheism,’ Mr. Picton endeavours to show that his position 
is by no means inconsistent with Christian faith.* 

The English reader who has heard much of Lucretius’s 
imagination and poetic charm is somewhat astonished when 
he finds the earlier part of the poem composed in great part of 
passages containing scientific argument and proposition of the 
most close and exact kind. When he comes to a passage like 
that beginning,— 


‘ Quod si forte aliquis credit graviora potesse, 
Corpora, quo citius rectum per inane feruntur, 
Incidere ex supero levioribus, atque ita plagas 
Gignere,’ &c., 


and so on for many verses, in which Lucretius tries to prove 
that heavy bodies do not fall more quickly than the lighter in 
the void, he naturally asks, ‘Is this long scientific discourse 
‘poetry ?’ To this we would answer that the poem is pene- 
trated through and through in its most severe and protracted 
reasonings, its plainest and most matter-of-fact statements, 
by the earnest purpose of the poet. It is this that turns the 
prose of it to poetry, and informs the plainest line with feeling. § 
He frequently reminds us that the aim of his inquiry is not 
scientific, but to overthrow superstition. It was a dogma of 
his master Epicurus that physics has a right to exist only for 
the sake of ethics, in order to show the falsehood of super- 
stition, and that for any other end such inquiries are useless. 
Lucretius, a man of more earnest temper, held the same, 
though in a much less absolute form. In beautiful and 
tender words, frequently repeated in the course of the poem, 
he says, ‘Just as children in the dark tremble, and dread 
‘every object, so we in broad daylight fear, sometimes, things 
‘which are no more objects of terror than what children 
‘shudder at in the darkness, and fancy that they must exist. 


*‘The Mystery of Matter, and other Essays.’ - J. Allanson Picton, 
Macmillan, 1873. 
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‘This terror, therefore, and darkness of the mind, must be dis- 
‘persed, not by the rays of the sun and the bright shafts of 
‘day, but by the aspect of Nature and her laws.’ Whenever 
this is apprehended, ‘forthwith Nature is freed from her 
‘haughty lords,’ the gods. The first two books, in which he 
states the principles of the Atomic philosophy—to be applied 
in the remaining four—are the basis of his whole argument. 
They are the foundation on which he hopes to build a system 
that shall deliver men from all such fears. 

The position and aim of Lucretius, so far as we can gather, 
is this. He was a man of intense earnestness as a religious 
reformer, and at the same time the vision of Nature had filled 
his soul with the majesty of natural law. To him Nature 
seemed far grander than the old gods of the Pantheon at their 
mightiest. Moreover, he could not but feel that the conscience- 
nature of man, with its stainless majesty and instinctive abhor- 
rence of wrong, represented something infinitely higher than 
the old impure, selfish, jealous gods. Conscience, too (though 
he misunderstood its origin and the source of its authority), 
told him that they were false. But while he possessed a turn of 
mind for scientific inquiry, his strongest craving was not to 
pursue science, but to cast out the superstitious terrors of a false 
and insufficient creed. He was seriously impressed with the 
evils of the national religion, and sought on all sides for some 
philosophical weapon against them. He found this in the 
Atomic theory, which, no doubt, he had first heard expounded in 
his student days at Athens. The philosophy of his age found 
little difficulty in accepting this as a proof that the gods have 
not created man, and, so far as he is concerned, are powerless 
for good or evil. He seized eagerly on it, and followed it up 
with all the strength of his intellect, the more so as he had a 
natural faculty and decided fondness for such pursuits ; but 
Lucretius is to be viewed primarily as the opponent of Pagan- 
ism, and only in a secondary sense as a physical inquirer. 
Even the strong intellectual passion which he shows for 
scientific research pales before the intense white heat of his 
human sympathies. Perhaps these are nowhere more strongly 
shown than in the wonderful description of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. Who that has once read can ever forget that 
description of the weeping human victim—the young girl 
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decked with the fillet on her soft hair, like a beast for sacrifice, 
dropping on the ground in terror when she sees the approving 
priests, who stand by and conceal the knife, appealing in vain 
to her father, and at last carried by force to the altar? The 
scene is painfully vivid. Probably Lucretius may have seen 
horrible punishments inflicted at Rome for offences against 
religion. At any rate he uses this story of the past because 
he believes that the religion of his own day is fit to produce evil 
deeds and crimes like this and does produce them. If he had 
drawn but this one picture, its every detail speaking his 
burning abhorrence of cruelty in religion’s name, he had not 
lived in vain. Indeed this seems to us the noblest, bravest 
thing that he was allowed to do. Surely when man seeks to 
propitiate Deity and win his favour by sacrificing his weaker 
brothers, this is the incarnation of selfishness. Human self- 
seeking can go no farther. What could Lucretius do but protest 
against a power like this? The bare picture is enough, but 
his feeling rises to a climax in the single concluding word,— 


‘Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum!’ 


Could there be a God, and leave this appeal unanswered ? 
Not in Lucretius’s day did the answer come, not till years 
after he had died, perhaps, as tradition murmurs, by his own 
hand and in a moment of despair. Yet an answer did come, and 
the next generation saw it. Not in vain had he raised against 
Paganism a voice which could never more be silent. Viewed in 
a wider horizon, and with reference to the progress of the 
world, we may look at his poem and even say, ‘ It is well and 
‘rightly done,’ yet not altogether well for Lucretius himself, for 
he had done violence to the God-consciousness within him! 
His aim was to show that the ancient religion, which assigned 
for natural operations irregular, capricious Divine agents, was 
contradicted by the newly-discovered majesty and regularity 
of nature’s laws, while the conscience of man remonstrated 
against the cruelty and wickedness which it sanctioned. And 
beyond question the poem must have had a mighty power, 
especially with the thoughtful and imaginative, in destroying 
the old polytheistic creed, which could never be made new 
again and had to pass away. Moreover, the poet’s conception 
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of ‘Nature’ as a mysterious, all-pervading power—sometimes, 
in spite of himself, his language almost implies a personal 
power,—helped to prepare the way for a purer and larger 
faith. Though in defiance of his Materialistic system, he, 
too, dimly felt the presence in the world of a hidden Power, a 


‘mystery, ‘something more’ than matter. 


Art. IIT.—The Poetry of Alfred Tennyson. 


(1.) The Works of Alfred Tennyson. Author's Edition. 5 Vols. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 
(2.) The Works of Alfred Tennyson. Cabinet Edition. 10 
Vols. Henry 8. King and Co. 
(8.) Queen Mary: a Drama. By Awrrep Tennyson. Henry 
8. King and Co. 


Aut admirers of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry will rejoice that his 
genius has sought fresh fields in the broad and inviting 
region of the historical drama. We are not sure that his 
‘Queen Mary: a Drama,’ can be pronounced a complete 
success. Though written apparently for the stage, it strikes 
us as much more a poem to be read than a play to be acted. 
It is deficient in parts in dramatic intensity and fire. It is 
too often merely pensive, pale, colourless ; it wants passion, 
and but rarely stirs the pulse to a quicker beat. Even as 
poetry it presents but few rememberable lines and phrases 
glowing with vivid meaning, struck off with thought and 
feeling at white heat; while the movement of the piece 
is sometimes tardy, wanting the energy, the rush, of dramatic 
action of the highest order. Yet it would be most unjust to 
deny that the work is one of great interest and merit, and 
only fails, if it does fail, in realising the sort of ideal created 
for us by the great historical dramas of our literature— 
notably by those of Shakespeare. 

The subject chosen is sufficiently unpromising, and the 
choice indicates no mean measure of courage. Yet is this 
choice—notwithstanding the depreciatory comment just made 
—abundantly justified. The poem shows how rich in the ele- 
ments of true poetry even an unpromising historical field 
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may prove. There is no name in our history against which 
stronger prejudice exists, than the name to which we prefix 
the epithet—‘ Bloody.’ No historian has yet ventured to 
‘whitewash’ the bearer of this name of hate and dread. 
Yet Mr. Tennyson, without doing violence to historical truth, 
without lessening, but rather strengthening, our abhorrence of 
the deeds of crime and cruelty that earned this evil designa- 
tion for the unhappy, ill-fated daughter of Katherine of 
Arragon, has nevertheless succeeded in investing her charac- 
ter with a genuine interest. He does not merely excite our 
pity, or fan the flame of our hatred: he but exhibits the true 
portraiture of this 
Unhappiest 
Of queens, and wives, and women;’ 


and, in spite of ourselves, we come to feel there was much 
in her not only to commiserate, but almost to admire, and 
even love; though it is mixed with so much that we both 
hate and loathe. 


‘ Bagenhall: The ‘thou shalt do no murder,” which God’s hand 
Wrote on her conscience, Mary rubb’d out pale— 
She could not make it white—and over that 
Traced in the blackest text of hell—‘‘ Thou shalt !” 
And sign’d it— Mary!” 
‘ Stafford : Philip and the Pope 
Must have sign’d too.’ 


Mr. Tennyson has been charged with disregard to historical 
truth in making Queen Mary so much an object of sympathy, 
in interesting even affection in her favour. We think, how- 
ever, that he is right in this, both historically and philoso- 
phically. Mr. Browning has somewhere said: 


‘God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Has two soul-sides: one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her.’ 


It is true to nature, at all events, and we think it true to 
fact as well, to represent Mary as having a better ‘ soul-side’ 
than that on which we have most of us hitherto seen her. 
For the honour of humanity we may assume, even if there 
were not positive evidence to that effect, that she shrank from 
some of the deeds that have given to her her immortality of 
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shame. She must have shrunk from putting the innocent 
Lady Jane Grey to death: 
‘Being traitor 
Her head will fall: shall it? She is but a child. 
We do not kill the child for doing that 
His father whipt him into doing. A head 
So full of grace and beauty!’ 


It needed the importunity of evil counsellors, Spaniards and 
others, with the strong motive of pleasing Philip, to induce 
her to commit this unspeakable crime ; while she resisted all 
importunity and all suggestions of personal dislike, if not of 
policy, to destroy her sister Elizabeth, ‘ sprout of bastardy’ 
though she deemed her. With all her faults—and God forbid 
we should extenuate these for a moment !— Mary was true 
woman: as witness her ardent, yearning love for Philip ; her 
faith in him, spite of all evidence and reason ; her pitiable 
weakness when he left her, and still more as she lost hope of 
his return ; her solemn passionate yearning for issue, an heir 
to Philip and her Crown, with her bitter sorrow and despair 
when this hope ceased to be possible. She was a true 
queen too. We cannot but admire the indomitable Tudor 
will, the dauntless Tudor courage : 

‘I am Harry’s daughter, and not fear.’ 

‘Good, then, they will revolt: but I am Tudor, 

And shall control them.’ 
And this proud Tudor queen was, after a sort, loyally and 
patriotically English: 

* Calais! 
Our one point on the main, the gate of France! 


I am Queen of England; take mine eyes, mine heart, 
But do not lose me Calais !’ 


The basis of Mary’s character was a sincere, but stern, 
hard, fanaticism. The Roman faith had not only been in- 
stilled into her mind by her education ; it had been burned 
into her very soul by her own and her mother’s early wrongs. 
The vindication of her mother’s name was a religion with her : 


‘Yea, may God 
Forget me at most need when I forget 
Her foul divorce—my sainted mother!’ 
25% 
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and this vindication seemed to her identical with the Papal 
cause. That she persecuted, was in too entire consistency 
with the spirit of her times, with the rule and law of faith in 
the Roman Church at all times. The poor, narrow-minded, 
priest-led, bigot Queen traced all the ills that afflicted the land, 


‘Wet, famine, ague, fever, storm, wreck, wrath ;’ 
‘ Harvestless autumns, horrible agues, plague,’ 
to her slackness in shedding heretic blood: 


*O God! I have been too slack, too slack ! 

There are Hot Gospellers even among our Guards— 

Nobles we dared not touch. We have but burnt 

The heretic priest, workmen, and women, and children. 
* 

We have so play’d the coward, but, by God’s grace, 

We'll follow Philip’s leading, and set up 

The Holy Office here—garner the wheat, 

And burn the tares with unquenchable fire !’ 


As Philip put it— 


‘The blood and sweat of heretics at the stake 

Is God’s best dew upon the barren field. 

Burn more.’ 
But it was all vain. Mary’s life and reign closed in utter 
darkness. Most truly pathetic and powerful are the closing 
scenes of the drama, representing the departure of Philip, 
the loss of Calais and Guisnes, the Queen’s forlornness and 
despair: her love for Philip all turned to wrath and bitterness, 
since she had found out how false and heartless he was, how 
callous to her passionate devotion,— 


‘Unalterably and pesteringly fond !’ 


She knew now his many infidelities ; she more than suspected 
the overtures he was making, while she yet lived, to Eliza- 
beth ; she heard on all hands the sullen mutterings which 
foreboded the swelling tempest of her people’s wrath : 

*My people hate me, and desire my death.’ 

‘My husband hates me, and desires my death.’ 


«I hate myself, and I desire my death.’ 
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Philip has been said to be but a ‘lay figure’ in the poem. 
It is true that he fills only a secondary place. As King- 
Consort, uncrowned, a foreigner and a Spaniard, he must needs 
have done so in fact. Had Mr. Tennyson willed, he might 
have stirred a much deeper abhorrence of this evil genius of 
Mary. But the character is far enough from being a lay 
figure. The man stands before us distinct and life-like : ‘ stone- 
hard, ice-cold, no dash of daring in him;’ ‘cold, coarse, 
cruel; ’ heartlessly selfish ; ruled altogether by policy ; perse- 
euting, with scarcely the poor justification of sincerity in his 
fanaticism ; false, faithless, untroubled by a seruple; foully 
licentious : 


‘Women, when I am dead, 

Open my heart, and there you will find written 
Two names, “ Philip” and “Calais.” Open his— 
So that he have one,— 

You will find “ Philip” only—policy, policy,— 
Ay, worse than that—not one hour true to me! 
Foul maggots crawling in a fester’d vice! 
Adulterous to the very heart of hell!’ 


The marriage with Mary was purely one of policy and state- 
eraft,— 

‘That Spain and England joined 

Might make the mightiest empire earth had known.’ 


Philip had a part to play, and played it, not altogether with 
happy results. It is hard to make, in actual marriage, a 
successful pretence of love. 


‘Mary: O if you felt this parting, Philip, 
As I do! 
Philip: By St. James, I do protest 
Upon the faith and honour of a Spaniard, 
I am vastly grieved to leave your majesty. 
Simon, is supper ready ? 
Renard: Ay, my liege, 
I saw the covers laying. 


Philip: Let us have it. 
[Eaxeunt.’ 


It is to be remembered that Mary’s consort was not yet the 
fully-developed Philip II. of the histories of Prescott and 
Motley. And Elizabeth, in like manner, is princess, not 
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queen. Her character is finely sketched, with skilful fore- 
shadowing of her later greatness : 
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‘I am of sovereign nature, that I know; 

Not to be quell’d; and I have felt within me 
Stirrings of some great doom, when God’s just hour 
Peals.’ 


‘TI think that I may be some time the Queen; 
Then Queen indeed, no foreign prince or priest 
Should fill my throne, myself upon the steps.’ 


She is represented as threading her way, with consummate 
prudence, through an intricate maze of snares and perils. 
Holding her life in her hands, she yet maintains a serene 
cheerfulness that rarely fails her, and a calm self-possessed 
courage that never does. She is resolute as she is wary; 
clear-sighted, prompt, full of resource ; politic, well-nigh as 
Philip himself; apt at dissembling; ‘playing’ with the pro- 
jects of friend and foe alike, to gain her own way in the end; 
detecting, with quick woman’s wit, the intrigues of wily am- 
bassadors and treacherous ecclesiastics ; playing with equal 
dexterity and naturalness, as occasion served, the woman or 
the queen. Her soliloquy, after listening to the milkmaid’s 
song, seems fairly expressive of her many-sided character : 


‘I would I were a milkmaid, 

To sing, love, marry, churn, brew, bake, and die, 
Then have my simple head-stone by the church, 
And all things lived and ended honestly. 
I could not if I would. I am Harry’s daughter: 
Gardiner would have my head. 

2 * * 
I never lay my head upon the pillow 
But that I think, ‘ Wilt thou lie there to-morrow ?’ 
How oft the falling axe that never fell 
Hath shocked me back into the daylight truth 
That it may fall to-day! Those damp, black, dead 
Nights in the Tower; dead—with the fear of death— 
Too dead ev’n for a death-watch! Toll of a bell, 
Stroke of a clock, the scurrying of a rat, 
Affrighted me, and then delighted me, 
For there was life—and there was life in death. 
The little murder’d princes, in a pale light, 
Rose hand in hand, and whispered, ‘Come away, 
Thou last of all the Tudors; come away, 
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With us is peace!’ The last? It was a dream; a 


But there's no Renard Dial to ‘inal her tripping.’ 
Catch me who can; yet sometime I have wished 
That I were caught, and kill’d away at once 

Out of the flutter.” 


The characters of the two persecuting bishops, the Chan- ’ 
cellor Gardiner, and Bonner, with their ‘ burning’ zeal about i 
equally developed, are carefully and finely distinguished : 

Gardiner, strong-willed, easily angered, bold in counsel, yet 

truckling and time-serving, doing his devil’s work ‘heartily, 
as unto the ’—devil; and Bonner, blunt, coarse, brutal, it 
butcher-like, doimg the same work with conscienceless, 
scrupleless savagery In fine contrast with both of these 
stands the gentle Thirlby, who knows so well 


‘“ these burnings will not help 
The purpose of the faith; but” whose “ poor voice 
Against them” was ‘‘a whisper to the roar 
Of a spring-tide,” ’ 


and who intercedes so pathetically and so uselessly, beating 
against the rock, in behalf of Cranmer. 

The Cardinal-Legate, Pole, so ‘ courtly delicate,’ his speech 
all texts and ‘ tropes,’ first withstands the revival of the per- 
secuting statutes, giving thus the philosophy of persecution : 


‘Seeing there lie two ways to every end, 

A better and a worse,—the worse is here 

To persecute, because to persecute 

Makes a faith hated, and is furthermore 

No perfect witness of a perfect faith 

In him who persecutes. When men are tost 

On tides of strange opinion, and not sure 

Of their own selves, they are wroth with their own selves, 
And thence with others; then, who lights the faggot ? 
Not the full faith, no, but the lurking doubt. 

Old Rome, that first made martyrs in the Church, 
Trembled for her own gods, for these were trembling— 
But when did our Rome tremble? 


Yet Pole, to prove himself orthodox and atone for his 
earlier leniency to the Lutherans, ‘ out-Gardiners Gardiner ’ 
in the work of blood : 
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‘I a heretic! 
Your highness knows that in pursuing heresy 
I have gone beyond your late Lord Chancellor. 
He cried “ Enough! enough!” before his death— 
Gone beyond him and‘ mine own natural man 
(It was God’s cause) ; so far, they call me now 
The scourge and butcher of their English Church!’ 


It is pitiable, yet, we suppose, natural enough, to see this 
man turn arrant coward, and sink heart-broken to his grave, 
at the mere terror of his citation to Rome and of the tender 
mercies of the Roman Inquisition. 

Cranmer’s weakness is not by any means extenuated. Was 
it Mr. Tennyson’s purpose, in the scene with Thirlby, to 
represent the aged archbishop as willing, to the very last, to 
purchase life by adhering to a recantation which he revoked 
only when he saw the last hope of life was gone? It is hard 
to reconcile this view of the facts with the magnanimous 
martyr-spirit that, in the final ordeal, Cranmer undoubtedly 
displayed. But this is the impression the scene makes ; and 
it does much to hinder sympathy with a man who is thus 
shown to be radically insincere, false at heart. 

But it is not our intention in this article elaborately to 
review the Laureate’s latest work. We propose, rather, some 
attempt at the formation of a more general estimate of 
Mr. Tennyson’s writings. Judging from the multiplication of 
editions—some of them, we are glad to see, in less costly 
forms—it would seem that Mr. Tennyson’s poetry continues 
to be very widely read, and that its influence grows steadily 
and surely. We wish to form, if we can, something like an 
adequate notion of the nature and value of this influence. 
Before passing from the ‘Queen Mary,’ there are just two 
further thoughts to which we may give the briefest expression. 
The work, at this particular juncture, is likely to prove of 
essential service to our national religious life. It will pro- 
bably do much to check the ill-informed, unreflecting senti- 
ment in favour of the Roman religion which has lately grown 
up, that Mr. Tennyson has, with so little passion and such 
entire fidelity, presented its true portraiture. Then we ven- 
ture to express the hope that this effort of the Laureate in a 
new field is but tentative, indicating a further purpose to 
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treat, in future dramatic essays, the much more fruitful sub- 
jects to be found in the great reign of Elizabeth, in the civic 
struggles of the time of Charles the First, and in the charac- 
ter of England’s great uncrowned king, Oliver the First— 
and Last. 

It was in 1830, forty-five years since, that Mr. Tennyson 
published his first small volume of poems. There was not much 
in it to entitle it to a permanent place in our literature. But 
it was followed, two years later, by a second volume, which 
contained ‘The Miller’s Daughter,’ ‘The Palace of Art,’ ‘Lady 
‘Clara Vere de Vere,’ ‘ The May Queen,’ ‘The Lotos Eaters,’ 
‘The Dream of Fair Women,’ ‘The Death of the Old Year,’ 
with some songs of freedom and patriotism; and since that 
date Mr. Tennyson has held an acknowledged place among 
the best poetical writers of our time. He cannot be said to 
have multiplied his works with undue rapidity. Eight 
volumes in the old familiar form, and six in the recent 
library series, with the ‘Queen Mary’ volume, include all 
his writings : and with these books, the product of some forty- 
five years of thought and labour, he has slowly built up the 
edifice of his great literary renown. Whether that edifice 
is likely to be as enduring as now it is broad, and appa- 
rently firmly rested and strong, is a question often asked, and 
to which it may not be easy to give a perfectly satisfactory 
answer. 

Considering the multitude of books written, it cannot but 
be harder every year to gain a really abiding and sure foothold 
in the temple of literary fame. It cannot be doubted that 
very many books and fragments, as worthy in every way of 
being preserved as much that is fortunate enough to gain 
preservation, are nevertheless destined to perish. This is a 
matter with which accident has much to do. Some merely 
fortuitous circumstance may keep a book alive for generations, 
that can scarcely be said to be intrinsically deserving of the 
honour; while an unfavouring accident—like the fly that got 
into the throat of one of the Popes and choked him—may doom 
a really good book to oblivion. As the generations proceed, 
and books and authors multiply, the sifting process will go on — 
without pity or remorse, and the proportion of books saved 
will grow continually less and less. Whether in view of the 
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severity of this process, and taking into account the myriad 
accidents that may help to determine the ultimate event, Mr. 
Tennyson will continue to be read two or three generations, 
much more two or three centuries, hence, it is, at least, not 
easy to prophesy with confidence. Judging from one of the 
lyrics of ‘In Memoriam,’ Mr. Tennyson himself is not very 
sanguine upon the subject, if indeed he cares much about it: 
‘What hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him who turns a musing eye 


On songs, and deeds, and lives that lie 
in the of time 


But what of that ? My dailaneitt wage 

Shall ring with music all the same; 
To breathe my loss is more than fame, 

To utter love more sweet than praise.’ 
There are, of course, some qualities in writing that may 
contribute to its permanence ; qualities, so to speak, of uni- 
versality, belonging to what is permanent in our nature and 
life, to the essentials of man’s experience, to what is not liable 
to change with the mere passing of the generations. Many 
good books are yet written only for their particular time. 
They may be valuable and precious contributions to the 
literature of the day; but, as that phrase suggests, they 
are in their nature ephemeral. Their places are supplied, 
and supplied a hundred times over, by books such as are 
being written continually. But suppose a writer to deal, 
and to deal worthily, with some great subject of abiding 
human interest: like Milton, with the thoughts and facts 
that lie at the foundation of all religion and all life; like 
Shakespeare, with the great passions of humanity, with 
the pathos and the tragedy, and the comedy too, that belong 
to life as such, and are, in reality, inseparable from it; or 
even, like the great dramatist again, with some of the nobler 
chapters of history, presenting the heroic actors in forms in 
which they seem to live again, and showing the secret workings 
of their mighty hearts, with the agonies and ecstasies of 
their solitary and unique experiences. Or suppose topics of 
real and living interest to be treated in a style so simple and 
sweet as to meet the tastes of well-nigh all men alike, to win 
the ear and catch the heart of gentle and simple, and learned 
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and unlearned, of people that live in palaces and people that 
live in cottages, like the writings of Bunyan and Defoe. Or, 
once more, suppose topics of the spiritual order to be 
treated with thoughtfulness and wisdom, and presented at 
the same time in lofty, touching, pensive, poetical forms. 
In any and all of these cases, you have, at least, condi- 
tions favouring permanence. Other conditions are out of 
sight, and cannot be taken, accurately at all events, into 
account; but, supposing these other unknown conditions 
not to be in any high and conclusive degree unfavourable, 
then these are such as to give a book some title to live, 
to justify us in saying the world will not willingly let it die. 
Testing Mr. Tennyson’s writings by such criteria as these, 
we may fairly say there is much in them that is likely to 
ensure their preservation, and for a long time to come. With- 
out for a moment claiming for them a place beside the works 
of the great giants of our literature, whose names may be 
numbered on the fingers ; we may yet say, it will be long before 
we have such a rendering of the beautiful legends of Arthur 
and the Round Table as will supersede ‘The Idylls of the 
‘King.’ For the sake of the legends themselves, presented 
now in a modern dress, translated into the speech of our 
time; to say nothing of the beauty and fascination of the 
poetry with which the Laureate has adorned them; for the 
sake of the gems of price, as well as of their pure and exquisite 
setting, often of the finest gold of true poetry, we hold this series 
of poems, by no means Mr. Tennyson's best either, to have a 
fair chance of prolonged preservation. ‘Then, many of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems deal with just those passions of the heart, 
and just those experiences of life, the treatment of which, 
provided it be marked by individuality and power, never 
wearies and never grows stale; while in the Laureate’s 
hands they are dealt with constantly with as much force as 
truth, and simplicity, and tenderness. Such a poem as ‘In 
‘Memoriam ’ deals, moreover, with thoughts and experiences, 
with doubts and questionings, that are the same with 
noble minds and hearts in every age. We lately read a very 
confident prediction that ‘In Memoriam’ would certainly 
cease to be read whenever an age should come that should 
know its own mind about religion and religious problems. 
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But we fear that age, in this sense, is far distant yet; and 
we doubt whether it will ever come until the Millennium. 
It is characteristic of religious problems that they spring up 
in every man’s breast,—the very same doubts, perplexities, 
sorrows, alarms. ‘The doubts may have been solved and set 
at rest for others a hundred times over, but they none the 
less need to be solved and set at rest for him. Those others 
may have won the victory of hope and faith, but their experi- 
ence is not at his command. He must fight his own ‘fight 
‘of faith,’ and win his own victory. Mr. Tennyson in these 
poems, born of sorrow and anguish, gives expression to these 
apprehensions, and distresses, and mortal conflicts of the 
soul, and shows how he, at least, has fought his way to calm 
and peace ; to more than resignation, to actual triumph and 
victory. With minds of the deeper and more thoughtful cast, 
apt to be exercised by problems and questionings such as 
these, and capable at the same time of appreciating the 
beauty of poetical expression and form, it is likely to be long 
indeed before ‘In Memoriam’ ceases to charm. 

But this question as to the probable permanence of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetical reputation is closely connected with 
another: what rank does the Laureate hold as a poet? That 
he is a true poet, we suppose all will admit; that he has a 
sweet and rare poetical gift; that he thinks in poetry, and 
that it is so far anative language to him; and that he speaks 
this language with true eloquence and force, his thoughts 
often assuming forms of surpassing beauty, and pathos, and 
power. His own account of the matter is entitled to con- 
sideration: 


‘I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe, but as the linnets sing: 


And one is glad; her note is gay, 
For now her little ones have ranged; 
And one is sad; her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stol’n away.’ 


And elsewhere he says his Muse is 


‘but an earthly Muse, 
And owning but a little art, 
To lull with song an aching heart, 
And render human love his dues; 
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But brooding on the dear one dead, 
And all he said of things divine 
(And dear to me as sacred wine 

To dying lips is all he said), 


I murmur’d, as I came along, 
Of comfort clasp’d in truth reveal’d ; 
And loiter’d in the Master’s field, 
And darken'd sanctities with song.’ 


And yet again: 


‘But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A’use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.’ 


Here everything indicates naturalness, sincerity, truth; the 
poetical expression springing, as it were of necessity, from the 
true poet’s feeling. 

Still, all this may be true, and Mr. Tennyson may be far 
from being a great poet. He may have a wide and just popu- 
larity with the men of his times, and yet there may be nothing 
in his works entitling them to rank with the masterpieces of 
our literature. His creations may be beautiful, and pure, and 
true to nature, and still there may be nothing of greatness, or, 
say, of sublimity about them. Where, it has been asked, is his 
‘Lear,’ his ‘ Hamlet,’ his ‘ Faerie Queen,’ his ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ 
his ‘Cain’ even, his ‘ Manfred,’ or his ‘Marmion’? To this it 
must be answered, there are acknowledged poets of high rank 
concerning whom the same questions might be asked equally in 
vain. But it does not follow that, because a poet has wrought 
no such transcendent creations as some of these, he may not 
be entitled to the crown of greatness in his own chosen iine. 
Poetry is not one thing merely, of one particular and sharply 
defined sort. The varieties of true poetry are all but in- 
finite. Tennyson is not great in the sense in which Shake- 
speare is great: but, then, who is? What other English 
writer, in the same line, deserves to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Shakespeare? Milton takes a far narrower 
range, but then he soars to heights that even Shakespeare 
never reached. Spenser’s great allegory stands unrivalled 
and alone. Byron, probably, of modern poets, comes nearer 
than any to both the range of Shakespeare and the sublimity 
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of Milton. But he is removed by a whole heaven from the 
sweet purity of the author of ‘The Faerie Queen.’ He is the 
poet of passion in the ignoblest sense. His Muse is not only 
‘earthly,’ it is ‘ sensual,’ and often ‘ devilish.’ Scott is great 
among the greatest of fiction-writers, and, within limits, is 
unquestionably a true poet as well. His verse is wholesome 
and fresh as the air of the mountains that he loved. It is 
elastic and fragrant as their rich purple heather. But it is 
altogether objective, and does not admit a moment’s com- 
parison with the poetry of Tennyson. Scott’s verse is full of 
movement, action: Tennyson’s is subjective, pensive, intro- 
spective. The two move in totally different planes. To our 
mind, Tennyson’s masterpiece is the ‘In Memoriam.’ But 
this is essentially unpopular; it is not a book for the 
multitude. It often requires careful and repeated reading 
to see its drift. To the ordinary careless reader, to any 
reader who insists upon having all the meaning on the 
surface, it would be apt to look like a series of riddles. 
The late Bishop of Winchester called ‘The Christian Year ’ 
his ‘Sunday puzzle!’ But ‘In Memoriam’ may be noble 
poetry for all that; poetry that grows upon you, whose 
meaning becomes fuller and richer with repeated read- 
ing; while, dip into it where you will, you find something to 
instruct and move, to purify and elevate. ‘The Idylls of the 
‘King,’ complete now in a series of ten considerable poems, are 
by far the more popular work. But even these have their 
underlying, parabolic sense. They are not written for the 
sake of the history, or the action merely, but to represent, as 
Mr. Tennyson has himself told us, the war of sense against 
soul. The noble portrait of Arthur, somewhat tame and 
colourless as it sometimes seems—one other proof among so 
many of the impossibility of producing by human art a por- 
traiture of perfect virtue, that shall be as lovable as it is pure 
and good—this noble portrait is a sort of exterior representation 
of the conscience. The blameless knight, the stainless king, 
seems frigid and cold, because he is raised so far above the 
range of common passion, and fault, and sin. In spite of him- 
self, Tennyson has made Lancelot, stained and guilty as he is, 
an object of far greater interest than the ‘ flower of kings.’ We 
cannot help regarding Lancelot as a magnificent creation ; the 
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soul of nobleness and chivalry ; the embodiment of all that is 
brave and generous and truly knightiy; as gentle and good, 
but for his deep stain, as he is manly and strong; holy even, 
in aspiration and sympathy—as witness his quest of the Holy 
Grail—yet, by one foul sin, all marred and stained, ‘ one great 
‘pollution,’ and eventually, by that one sin, destroyed too. 
Guinevere pleases us less; of course we mean as a poetic 
creation. She is meant to be as woman all that her para- 
mour is as man. But the one sin in her, whatever our reason 
says about the matter, is to our feeling, fouler, deadlier, more 
damning, than what seems the same sin in him; for the 
reason, that when a woman loses her purity, with her all is 
lost. We are not now speaking of these poems as a whole, 
but only of the characters, the individual creations of the 
poet’s fancy, the figures that fill the canvas rather than the 
pictures themselves. How passing sweet is the story of 
Elaine, with her love unto the death for one who seemed the 
very ideal of all manly valour, and worth, and nobleness! 
How beautiful are the meekness and patience, under such sore 
and wanton trial, of Enid. How powerful is the painting in 
the character of the ‘ harlot’ Vivien; wily, lissome, passion- 
ate, revengeful ; whose heartless love passes over in aninstant 
to the fiercest, deadliest hate; but with whom all the play of 
passion does not interfere one moment with her selfish 
curiosity, her hateful eagerness for a power which she covets 
only as the instrument of her revenge; revenge, too, for a 
weakness that was not quite weak enough to trust her to the 
utmost, for a word that only too well expressed the character 
she bore! How fine are the characters of Galahad and the 
‘holy nun,’ in ‘ The Quest of the Grail!’ And Pelleas too, and 
Gareth, for unsuspecting truth and knightly nobleness, and 
manly courage and self-devotion; and, in a different vein, 
Sir Tristram, in ‘The Last Tournament.’ 

It must be confessed that Tennyson moves commonly upon 
a quiet, even plain. It is not often that he rises to the 
highest intensity of expression and representation. And, 
sometimes, his more passionate utterances have a tone of un- 
reality about them, reminding you of strain and exaggeration. 
But, for true sublimity, we think we might point to the part- 
ing between Arthur and Guinevere, when the great sin has 
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been discovered and exposed, and all the realm is thrown 
into confusion, and the pure high-souled King is setting 
out to the war against the greatest and noblest of his 
own knights, the author of all this confusion—this dire, 
voiceless woe. The passage is too long to quote; and 
perhaps its length is its defect. People do not, as a rule 
certainly, make great speeches under such circumstances as 
these. But then Arthur was not as other men. We give 


a part of the passage, observing only, that no mere fragment 
can give an adequate impression of the sustained force and 
beauty, the true grandeur, of the entire description: 


‘Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes; 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 
The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death 
(When first I learnt thee hidden here), is past. 
The pang—which, while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 
Made my tears burn—is also past, in part. 
And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I,— 
Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest! 
But how to take last leave of all I loved? 
O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore, 
Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 
I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 
But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the King’s. 
I cannot take thy hand; that too is flesh, 
And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d; and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries, 
“T loathe thee:” yet not less, O Guinevere, 
For I was ever virgin save for thee, 
My love through flesh hath wrought into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair Father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We too may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
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own I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 
ting) « Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
his I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I hence. 
ire | * * * * 
nil Farewell ! 
And while she grovell’d at his feet 
‘ule She felt the king’s breath wander o’er her neck, 
as And in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 
rive Perceived the waving of his hands that blest.’ 
si As an example of perfect art we should be disposed to 


point to the unconscious torturing by the simple novice of 
the conscience of the guilty Queen. The scene is wrought 
with singular power and effect. Passing by many a lesser 
example tending to show true greatness in his art, it is time 
to try and form some estimate of the more special and marked 
characteristics of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry. 

The true poet is ‘born, not made.’ The poetical gift is no 
one quality merely, but a combination of qualities, foremost 
among which we should rank feeling, sympathy, and an in- 
sight which is born of sympathy; a perception which is less 
of the brain than of the heart; a true spiritual perception, 
by virtue of which the poet comes into communion with the 
spirit of nature, feels the soul that is in all things about him. 
Poor Clare, the peasant-poet of Northamptonshire, lives in a 
region of pure ecstasy, because of the delight with which 
nature inspires him, entering into his life at every pore. 
And Burns finds inspiration in a common daisy, and in the 
misfortunes of a field mouse, as truly as in the noble tradi- 
tions and the beautiful peasant life of his native Scotland. 
Wordsworth is as fine an example of this as we have. He 
has a real passion for nature. ‘To him,— 


'*The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;’ 


while the spirit of the mountains possesses him, and the 
tempest- and thunder-voices enter into him and make him par- 
taker of their solemn, mystic life. Then, to this high gift of 
feeling, we must add power of thought, analysis; ability to 
interpret the sympathy of the mind, to realise and present it 
intelligently: not profound thought, nor merely subtle and 
difficult thought, but high thought—thought that springs from 
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large intuition, that comes suddenly, swiftly, yet without 
violence—‘ the spirit of the prophets subject unto the pro- 
‘ phets ’—thought, glad and happy, because inspired, and, for 
the same reason, beautiful, and pure, and solemn, and true. 
What is called imagination is, of course, requisite. This is 
implied in the feeling and sympathy of which we have spoken. 
But it also implies much more; rapid suggestion, quick per- 
ception of beautiful analogies, the power of recalling impres- 
sions previously gained, of creating such impressions even, of 
combining them in endless varieties of form. The true poet, 
further, needs passion, intensity, glow, fervour. Whatever 
else he wants, this he must have, a great heart, capable of 
much emotion, of many emotions, deep, tender, pure, 
mighty. Then he must have the gift of expression, of course ; 
else he were only a ‘dumb poet.’ He must have knowledge 
of words—fitting, true, beautiful, powerful words; and this 
more as a gift of nature than an acquirement; and, withal, 
an acute sense of the rhythm and music of speech. 

It would require much space to illustrate these several 
points in detail from Mr. Tennyson’s writings. Take the 
first, that of sympathy, especially with nature, merely as an 
example. Mr. Tennyson himself describes what we mean in 
the well-known verses :— 

‘The poet in a golden clime was born, 
golden stars above; 


Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


He saw thro’ life and death, through good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul. 
The marvel of the Everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 


Before him lay.’ 


In ‘Locksley Hall’ we have a description of love, the true 
poetry of life; with the picture presented in reverse, when 
the object loved has proved herself unworthy, unfaithful :— 


‘Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 
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Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out of sight. 
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Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses ring, 
And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness of the spring. 


Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 
And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips. 


O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, mine no more! 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore!’ 


Here, nature and the poet’s soul seem in perfect communion. 
Take, again, the exquisite song, which will be familiar to every 
reader :— 
‘Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.’ 


But we must trust to our readers’ knowledge of the Laureate’s 
works to supply illustrations of the varied qualities which 
we have supposed to belong to the true poet. Scraps of 
quotation are unsatisfactory always; though in this case, 
they would, as easily as in most, recall their ‘ setting.’ 

A great defect in the Laureate is his want of humour. He 
very rarely makes you laugh. He does make you smile, often; 
but it is a rare thing to get a good, hearty, side-shaking laugh 
out of him. The laughter that he does provoke is of the 
grim, sardonic sort, with something in it very different from 
true merriment. Not that the writer of the two series of 
‘The Northern Farmer’ can possibly be destitute of humour. 
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‘An’ I halius comed to’s choorch afoor moy Sally wur deiid, 

An’ ’eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my yeiid, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d, but I thowt a ’ad summut to saiiy, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an I comed awaiiy.’ 


Doiint be stunt: taiike time: I knaws what maiikes tha sa mad. 
Warn’t I craiized fur the lasses mysén when I wur a lad? 

But I knaw’d a Quaiiker feller as often ’as towd ma this: 
“Doiint thou marry for munny, but goii wheer munny is! ”’ 


That ‘Quaiiker feller’ deserves to be immortal, if no one else 
that Mr. Tennyson has written about does. 

‘The Day Dream,’ again, is a very pretty piéce of by-play. 
And ‘The Grandmother,’ exquisitely pathetic as it is, has 
a vein of quaintness that is almost like fun running through 
it; but it is a fun that disposes you more to weep than 
laugh: the queer, marvellous blending in one of all the 
stages of life: the old woman of ninety seeing her ‘boys’ 
at once as babies and as elderly men, and mixing up 
children, and grandchildren, and her own long-past life- 
experiences—‘ seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years 
‘ago’—with aphorisms of the sagest wisdom, and striking, 
heart-moving reflections upon life and death and the here- 
after. It must be a dull generation that would willingly let 
this charming piece die. We quote a stanza or two, by way 
of illustration, certainly not of the quaint subdued fun, but of 
the deep solemn pathos of the poem :— 


‘So Willy and I were wedded: I wore a lilac gown; 

And the ringers rang with a will, and he gave the ringers a crown. 
But the first that ever I bare was dead before he was born. 
Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and thorn. 


That was the first time, too, that ever I thought of death, 

There lay the sweet little body that never had drawn a breath, 

I had not wept, little Anne, not since I had been a wife; 

But I wept like a child that day, for the babe had fought for his life. 


His dear little face was troubled, as if with anger or pain: 

I looked at the still little body—his trouble had all been in vain. 
For Willy I cannot weep, I shall see him another morn: 

But I wept like a child for the child that was dead before he was 


born.’ 
But the vein of humour is one that Mr. Tennyson uses very 
sparingly indeed, though there are passages in ‘ Maud’ which 
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show some power in this direction. Sarcasm and invective, 
again, are by no means favourite weapons with him. There 
is a fine piece of satire in ‘Sea Dreams,’ which Mr. Tennyson 
gives as a quotation, though we suspect itis hisown. But he 
almost apologizes for using it, as if he remembered his Poet 
‘dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love 
‘ of love,’ and makes the ‘ gentle wife’ in the piece supply the 
antidote. 
* Nay,” she said, 

“T loathe it: he had never kindly heart, 

Nor ever cared to better his own kind, 

Who first wrote satire with no pity in it.”’ 


This is the passage :— 


‘With all his conscience and one eye askew, 
So false, he partly took himself for true ; 
Whose pious talk, when most his heart was dry, 
Made wet the crafty crow’s-foot round his eye; 
Who, never naming God except for gain, 
So never took that useful name in vain; 
Made Him his catspaw, and the Cross his tool, 
And Christ the bait to trap his dupe and fool ; 
Nor deeds of gift, but gifts of grace he forged, 
And snake-like slimed his victim ere he gorged ; 
And oft at Bible meetings, o’er the rest 
Arising, did his holy oily best, 
Dropping the too rough H in Hell and Heaven, 
To spread the Word by which himself had thriven.’ 


There is a fine scorn expressed in ‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’ 
a poem to our minds of very great power and beauty. It 
needs to be read as a whole; but a verse or two may serve to 
indicate its drift :— 
‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
I know you proud to bear your name, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 
Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 
A heart that doats on truer charms. 
A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats of arms. 


* * * 
Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
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Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 

It is universally admitted that Mr. Tennyson is endowed 
with a fine lyrical genius, a rare gift in presenting a subject, or 
a thought, complete in a few lines or verses. He makes small 
use of the sonnet. He chooses freer and more flexible forms. 
The metre of ‘In Memoriam’ is his own, and he has acquired 
a singular command over it, though it takes most readers a 
long time to become really familiar with it. This remarkable 
work is in truth a collection of lyrics, each separate poem 
being complete in itself, while the whole is, of course, intended 
to form a system. It is difficult to select examples, where 
almost every piece has its own peculiar charm in some happy 
thought or illustration, some deep touch of pathos, some 
tender chord of feeling and sympathy, some fine rememberable 
line or verse. Let the reader turn to such pieces as that 
numbered vi., ‘One writes that ‘‘ other friends remain ; ’’’ to 
Nos. xxxi. and xxxii., relating to the raising of Lazarus and 
the anointing by Mary of Jesus’ feet ; to xxxvi., the well-known 
poem, ‘ Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join ;”’ xxxix., ‘ Could 
‘we forget the widow’d hour?’ to liv. and ly., ‘ The wish that 
‘ of the living whole,’ ‘‘‘So careful of the type ? ” but no ; ’ with 
the noble Christmas song, No. ev., ‘ Ring out wild bells to the 
‘wild sky ;’ and he will see at once how rare and rich the lyrical 
genius of our poet is. And yet our selection is little better 
than a rude and random one; and every sympathetic reader 
will recall pieces impressed upon his own memory, the omission 
of which might excite his surprise. 

The songs scattered up and down Mr. Tennyson's works 
are more marked by meditative sweetness, by pathos, by 
sagacity and common sense, than by anything like strength 
and robustness. They move and melt, and sometimes instruct, 
but rarely stir the pulse to much quicker action. They will 
live in the thoughts more than in the hearts of the people ; 
but even so, they deserve to live, and will live. Not soon will 
this description of our native country be forgotten :— 

‘Tt is the land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak tho thing he will; 
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A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down - 
From precedent to precedent : 


Where faction seldom gathers head, 

But by degrees to fulness wrought, 

The strength of some diffusive thought, 
Hath time and space to work and spread.’ 


The song in ‘ Enid,’ ‘ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and 
‘lower the proud;’ that in ‘Vivien,’ ‘In love, if love be 
love, if love be ours;’ with the very fine rendering of the 
Parable of the Virgins in ‘ Guinevere,’ deserve remembering, 
while they illustrate a peculiarity in the Laureate’s writings 
that seems to usa weakness. ‘There is often too much word- 
play about them, a trick of words that makes them extremely 
hard to retain in the memory. The thought is not so clothed 
in language that the one at once recalls the other. But this 
by the way. Some of the songs in ‘ The Princess’ are very 
charming. ‘Home they brought her warrior dead’ is well 
known. Hardly so the following exquisite little piece :— 

‘As through the land at eve we went, 
And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I. 

O we fell out I know not why, 
And kiss’d again with tears. 

And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love, 
And kiss again with tears! 

For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave, 
We kiss’d again with tears!’ 

Of the incomparable sweetness and pathos of the Laureate’s 
poems, it would be easy to point to a multitude of illustrations. 
Such poems as ‘The Miller’s Daughter, ‘The Gardener's 
‘Daughter,’ ‘The May Queen,’ ‘ Dora,’ ‘The Lord of Bur- 
‘leigh,’ will occur to every reader. What a wealth of true, 
tender feeling is in the ‘Enoch Arden,’ mingling with its 
beautiful pictures of love and sorrow, its vivid descriptions, its 
solemn holy teaching of self-sacrifice, even to the bitterness of 
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death. In ‘ Aylmer’s Field’ the passion and the pathos ap- 
proach very near indeed to true sublimity. But though Mr. 
Tennyson affects his reader often to irrepressible tears, it is 
not often certainly that he reaches the sublime. 

We have left ourselves but little space for any extended 
illustration and description. It was ten years after the 
publication of the second of the smaller volumes of which 
we have spoken, that Mr. Tennyson brought out, in 1842, the 
third section of the well-known volume entitled ‘ Poems.’ 
This’ contains some of his best-known and most highly- 
esteemed pieces. Meanwhile the ‘In Memoriam’ had been 
slowly growing. It was in 1833 that Arthur Henry Hallam 
died. The prologue to ‘In Memoriam,’ indicating the time 
of the completion of the poem, is dated 1849. This prologue 
shows the spirit and purpose of the book. ‘In Memoriam’ 
is supposed to have given some impulse to the Rationalistic 
spirit of our time. If so, it is because readers have stopped 
midway in the journey in which Mr. Tennyson tries to lead 
them ; taking the doubts without the solution ; the question- 
ing and the unrest, apart from the victory and repose of 
faith. Analysis of this work is quite beyond the scope of the 
present paper. It would require an article, and a long one, 
by itself. 

Following upon ‘In Memoriam,’ after an interval of years, 
came ‘The Princess.’ The plan of this book is essentially 
defective, but there is much beauty in the book itself. It 
deals in a pleasant, lively manner with the vexed question of 
Women’s Rights. The poet’s view of this question is familiar 
to us all :— 

‘For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow: 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
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Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each. 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 

* % * 

Let this proud watchword rest 

Of Equal; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal; each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-cell’d heart, beating, with one full stroke, 
Life.’ 

The next book was ‘ Maud,’ which appeared about twenty 
years ago, and which we venture to characterize a little more 
particularly. It has been the best-abused of all Mr. Tennyson’s 
writings. If our memory serves, it was at the time exceed- 
ingly ill-received by the general press. But we,think the, care- 
ful, dispassionate reader, willing to. take pains chough really 
to understand this poem, or collection ‘of poems, will find it 


a work of extraordinary beauty aud. power. It is a story, a 


love story, and a sad enough tragedy in its way; a tale of 
noble, passionate love, and then of insult, crime, madness ; 
told in varied and often most powerful verse. It is highly 
dramatic ; but Mr. Tennyson, after his manner, leaves his 
reader to infer the situation from the poetry, does not indi- 
cate it in any way. The story is told in the first person, the 
speaker being the lover of Maud. The early life of the subject 
whom we suppose we must call the hero had been darkened 
by terrible sorrow, and the youth grew up in solitude to a 
morbid habit of mind. The sorrow was the violent death 
of his father, when ruined by a speculation, from which the 
father of Maud ‘ dropp’d off gorged.’ The distempered ravings 
of a diseased mind, expressed in parts of this poem, have 
sometimes been taken, carelessly enough, as the poet’s own 
views of men and things, instead of what they are, the dra- 
matic representation of his subject’s soured and distorted 
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thought. The unhappy man had played with Maud when 
she was a child, and remembered her childish ways with a 
still lingering delight, even while he dreaded meeting the 
growing woman, with the presentiment that she might ‘ bring 
‘him a curse.’ When they met—he twenty-five and she 
seventeen, ‘sweet seventeen ’—the impression upon his mind 
is that she will never disturb his calm. He underrates and 
disparages her beauty, which, nevertheless, has taken pos- 
session of his imagination, and begins to disturb his sleep :— 


‘ Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound; 
Womaulike, taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 
Done but in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale as before. 
Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound, 
Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 
Growing and fading and growing, till I could bear it no more, 
But arose: 


arose to fight against his rising passion, for which he scorns 
himself :— 


‘Sorrow seize me if ever that light be my leading star!’ 
But a sweet voice comes to the aid of the beautiful face :— 


i Mand, with her, exquisite face, 
ss And wiid voice peaiiug up to the sunny sky, 
-*, sind feet lixe sunay gems on an English green, 
*. Mend, ir tue tight cf Ker youth and her grace, 
Singing of Death, and of Honour that cannot die, 
Till I well could weep, for a time so sordid and mean, 
And myself so languid and base. 


‘Silence, beautiful voice! 

* 
Still! I will hear you no more, 
For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 
But to move to the meadow and fall before 
Her feet on the meadow-grass, and adore 

Not her, not her, but a voice.”’ 


* 


A better feeling of hope and happiness grows with the gradual 
growth of his love :— 


‘If Maud were all that she seem’d, 
And her smile were all that I dream’d, 
Then the world were not so bitter, 
But a smile could make it sweet.’ 
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The growth and strength of the tyrant-passion are represented 
with great dramatic force, in a series of charming poems and 
songs, alternating, however, with other pieces representing 
the old morbid distemper, which shows itself in fierce, scornful 
hatred of the father and brother of Maud, and in jealous 
dread of a rival, a new-made lord, a ‘fool lord,’ a ‘ captain,’ 
with— 
‘Padded shape, 
A bought commission, a waxen face, 
A rabbit-mouth that is ever agape; ’— 


but very rich— 
‘What is it he cannot buy ? 
Sick, sick to the heart, of life, am I.’ 


We must refer the reader to the exquisite songs numbered 
Xil., xvii, and xxi., which have this in common, that they 
represent all nature as transfigured and glorified by the 
power of love. Inthe last of these three, the well-known song, 
‘Come into the garden, Maud,’ the happiness of the poem 
culminates. It relates to a stolen interview in the early 
dawn, after a dinner and ball given by the father to the 
neighbouring squirearchy, Maud’s lover being of the uninvited. 
The interview, as appears from the sequel, is interrupted by 
the brother and the young lord. 
The result was a duel, according to the 


‘Christ-less code 
That must have life for a blow :’— 


a duel in which the brother fell. The unhappy lover goes 
afterwards into exile, where he passes through various phases of 
mental disturbance, which at length issue in madness. These 
are all, in consistency with the idea of the poem throughout, 
dramatically represented, and still in the first person; the 
madness, to our thinking, with rare power and effect. It 
passes at length, like a horrible nightmare dream, and 
then we find that Maud is dead. She appears, however, to 
her lover in some dream-fancy :— 


‘She seem'd to divide in a dream from a band of the biest, 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars— 
“And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee. 
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In the wars, then, in the excitement of noble action, the poor 
sufferer finds at last some ease for his broken heart. 

Our space is exhausted. There is no need to say more, in 
the way of description, of ‘ The Idylls of the King,’ nor of the 
‘Enoch Arden’ volume, to many of the separate poems in 
which reference has been already made. But in this volume 
there is a little piece, ‘ The Flower,’ which is supposed by some 
to refer to the crowd of imitators of Mr. Tennyson’s style. It 
may have that meaning but we think it is a fable capable of 
many applications. With this suggestive trifle we close :— 


‘Once, in a golden hour, 
I cast to earth a seed: 
Up there came a flower, 
The people said, a weed. 


To and fro they went 
Thro’ my garden bower, 
And, muttering discontent, 
Cursed me and my flower. 


Then it grew so tall, 
It wore a crown of light; 
But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night. 


Sow’d it far and wide 

By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 

‘ Splendid is the flower.’ 


Read my little fable; - 
He that runs may read. 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed; 

And now again the people 
Call it but a weed.’ 
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(1.) Ueber die Sprache der Etrusker. Von W. Corssen. Erster 
Band. Leipzig: Teubner. 1874. 

(2.) Etruscan Researches. By Isaac Taytor, M.A. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1874. 

(8.) Peruvia Scythica. By Rosert Exxis, B.D. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1875. 

(4.) Etruscan Inscriptions Analysed, Translated, and Commented 
upon. By the or Crawrorp anp Baucarres, Mur- 
ray. 1873. 


Tue multiplication of books on an insoluble riddle is simply 
an evil. Ifthe works thus put together be marked by a pro- 
fusion of abstruse learning, and by an exuberance of illus- 
tration which extends the argument to thousands of pages, 
the evil becomes unbearable for beings who cannot expect 
their powers of reading to be extended much beyond three 
score years and ten. The curiosity which prompts philo- 
logists or historians to pry into the secrets of a dead lan- 
guage, and to discover the origin of the people who spoke it, 
may be natural; but it were better that the secret should 
remain unknown than that time should be wasted in the 
perusal of elaborate treatises, unless it can be distinctly 
shown at the outset that there is strong primd facie evidence 
of the soundness of the theories set forth in them. Unless 
the theory of Dr. Corssen * should be established, it must be 
set down as one of the sources which, from time to time, have 
flooded the world with streams of profound but useless learn- 
ing. Itis the crowning achievement of the school in which, 
during the last hundred years, a host of Italian scholars have 

“It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that this article was written before 
the death of the great scholar, whose conclusions with regard to the Etruscan 
language it calls into question. These conclusions have been deliberately 
offered to the world, to be accepted or rejected on their merits, and Dr. Corssen 
would not have wished them to be regarded otherwise. His great learning and 
his untiring perseverance must call for the respect of all critics, as it has our 
own; but we pay little honour to his industry or his scholarship by glossing 
over or putting out of sight whatever may be unsound or extravagant in his 
arguments and their results, if the facts should call for such criticism. We 
make no apology, therefore, for publishing the article substantially as it was 
written. 
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laboured to no great purpose. In one thousand and nine 
pages Dr. Corssen has examined fully the Etruscan alphabct, 
laid the foundation for his Etruscan grammar, and proved 
to his own satisfaction that the Etruscan language is an 
Italic dialect. The undertaking is to be completed in another 
volume, leaving to the student the task of working his way 
through, perhaps, two thousand large octavo pages, filled 
with tolerably close print. 

During the last two years at least three attempts have 
been made by other writers to solve the same enigma, and 
these attempts have in some quarters been summarily dis- 
missed as worthless, with the announcement that the great 
master of the subject was preparing the work which would 
explode their theories, and set the question at rest for ever. 
At length the master has spoken, and for those who are 
ready to accept his conclusions, through faith in the vast 
range of his learning and the confidence of his utterances, the 
result may be all that they could desire. Whether it be 
equally so for those who feel bound to exercise their own 
judgment, we shall presently see. 

Of these recent attempts, we may take first that of Lord 
Crawford, in whose hands the speech of the Etruscans turned 
out to be very fair High Dutch, or Gothic; and, to some 
slight extent, it can scarcely be denied he had grounds for 
setting off in the direction in which he journeyed. The 
Etruscans were, in his belief, a people exceedingly unlike the 
Latins, and the points of unlikeness seemed to be as strong 
in their language as in all other characteristics. The exist- 
ence of these differences was affirmed by all the ancient 
writers who have touched upon the subject ; and the fact that 
in its earlier days the Etruscan people occupied ground on 
the north as well as on the south side of the Po, seemed to 
prove that the course of their migrations had been from the 
north-east southwards. Starting thus with the idea that they 
may therefore have been a Teutonic people, Lord Crawford 
fitted the Gothic or Dutch key to the lock, and fancied that 
it turned smoothly and readily in the wards. In taking this 
course, he was supported by the authority of Dr. Prichard, 
whose caution withheld him from any stronger expression of 
opinion than that the Indo-European character of their lan- 
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guage might be regarded as ‘ tolerably well established.’ He 
had further the countenance of Dr. Donaldson, who looked 
upon the Etruscan language as a Pelasgian idiom, corrupted 
by contact with Umbrian, and partly a relic of the oldest 
Low German or Scandinavian dialects. From Dr. Donaldson 
Lord Crawford differed only in thinking that it belonged 
rather to the High German, or, as he might prefer to put it, 
to the Gothie stock; and strong in the confidence thus in- 
spired, he proceeded at once to scrutinise some of the 
many Etruscan inscriptions, which seem likely to call forth 
commentaries in the proportion of a volume to each letter. 
With him, happily, the task was, by comparison, simple and 
easy. In one of the few bilingual inscriptions which are prac- 
tically of any value, the Latin words, ‘Q. Folnius A. F. 
Pom. Fuscus,’ appear as the equivalent of the Etruscan 
‘aelche phulni aelches kiarthialisa.’ Here the latter was 
transmuted into Teutonic by regarding the prenomen Quintus 
or Quinctius as a name of the same class with Fabius, 
Lentulus, and others taken from fruits and vegetables, and 
by treating the mysterious Pom. as an abbreviation for 
Pomum Cydonium, or the quince-apple, signified by the 
Etruscan Aelche. But this Aelehe is only another form of 
Quintus, cvdHrios, or Quince, for the possessive of the Ger- 
man quette would be quettisch ; and as t and l are, he argues, 
interchangeable, quettisch would become quellisch. The Teu- 
tonic tendency to drop the q in words beginning with that 
letter, would reduce it to wellisch, or, to put it otherwise, to the 
Etruscan Aelsch, or Aelch. The metronymic kiarthialisa is 
found to be not less pliant. It is translated by the Latin 
Fuscus, and when the two suffixes are rejected, the remaining 
kiartht is readily identified with the Teutonie Schwarz, the 
corresponding epithet Thapirnal, represented by the Latin 
Niger, answering in the same way to the German Zauber. 
Nor is he less successful elsewhere. The Etruscan Kahatial, 
translated by the Latin ‘Caphatia natus, Violens,’ resolves 
itself into the High Dutch he/tiy, the Etruscan Capys, yi, 
‘a hawk,’ being closely connected with hab-en, cap-ere, to 
‘seize.’ The results with the Etruscan Unata and Andas and 
the Latin Otacilius are less obvious, but in the end not less 
satisfactory ; and finally, even the unintelligible coy& dpma€, 
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which dismissed the spectators at the Eleusinian mysteries, 
is found, like the Cansha om Pachsa of the Brahman, to be 
the very simple Teutonic command, Gang zu ambachs, ‘Go 
‘about your business.’ The way seemed, indeed, to be 
delightfully clear. The key seemed to open the wards of 
every lock as if by magic; and when Lord Crawford was 
confronted with the formidable dice of Toscanella, of which 
we must speak again by-and-by, he was at no loss to trans- 
literate the six monosyllables found on their facets into an 
invocation of good luck to the player. 

But our admiration of the ingenuity with which these 
twistings of words are effected is followed by a more sober 
feeling of distrust when we remember that, if we are at liberty 
to make our own choice of the terms to be interpreted, any- 
thing may be made to mean anything. It is, manifestly, 
premature to run off into the lexicon of general words, until 
we have clearly established the affinities of two or more 
languages by means of their numerals, their pronouns, and 
their inflexions and suffixes. When this has been done, the 
next step is not to take words from the vocabulary at random, 
but to confine ourselves in the first instance to words denoting 
kinship and agnation, the limbs of the body, domestic and 
agricultural implements, and then to the verbs denoting our 
most ordinary sensations and actions. If we cannot see our 
path clearly with the numerals and pronouns, it may be 
safely said that very little will be gained by moving in other 
directions. No such method is followed by Lord Crawford, 
whose book must therefore be dismissed as at best a credit- 
able specimen of plausible guesswork. Nor is it necessary 
here to discuss the Armenian hypothesis of Mr. Robert Ellis. 
His theory that Etruscan is an Aryan dialect, with a set of 
numerals supplied from Turanian languagés, involves the 
assertion of a startling anomaly, which cannot be accepted 
as fact until it can be shown that no simpler explanation is 
forthcoming. 

But the conditions of the problem, it might fairly have been 
thought, were changed with the publication of Mr. Isaac 
Taylor’s ‘Etruscan Researches.’ In this volume we find no 
repetition of efforts which are to establish the hypotheses 
either of Lord Crawford, Donaldson, or Prichard. In his 
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elief, every theory which connected Etruscan with any family 
of Aryan languages had been tried and found wanting; and he 
felt that the only course open to him was an examination of 
the one great stock with some branch of which it was at the 
least possible that it might be found akin. The conclusions 
to which this examination brought him are honestly avowed 
at the outset: the evidence on which they are based is not 
less honestly exhibited at every step: and whatever be the 
value of the results which he has attained, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that nothing less than a careful scrutiny of the 
facts adduced should satisfy those who care to meddle in the 
discussion at all. We must add further that we have nowhere 
met with a more candid admission of the degrees of value to 
be assigned to each portion of the evidence. 

Nor can we stop short even here. The time is past for 
mystification and dogmatism in the matter of dialectic affini- 
ties. Scholars of the most moderate pretensions are well 
aware that where two dialects are akin essentially, this kinship, 
if the key to it be once found, will be brought out with suf- 
ficient clearness without resort to the phonetic twistings which 
reduce philology to mere legerdemain ; and that if the question ~ 
is to be determined by reference to mere single words, lan- 
guages which have nothing to do with each other may easily be 
proved to be identical. There is seemingly no end to the 
accidental resemblances which may be found in words which, 
denoting the same thing, belong to wholly alien languages. 
The Camden Professor of History at Oxford long ago satisfied 
himself that the English dame represented the Accadian dav 
or dam, the Lycian lada reappearing likewise in the English 
lady. By this processthe Quichua huasi may be identified with 
the English house, the Basque etche with the Greek oixos, the 
Latin vicus, and the Teutonic wick, the Nepalese dhim with 
the Greek and Latin douos and domus. Long lists of such sym- 
phonic words may be found in the ‘ Peruvia Scythica’ of Mr. 
Robert Ellis, nor do we set down all attempts to multiply 
such instances as intrinsically absurd, if the object be to gather 
evidence which may prove that Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian 
languages alike spring ultimately from one and the same 
source, or may show that any such theory is inadmissible. To 
adduce the Accadian dam as the representative of the English 
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dame, is in truth ridiculous, but ridiculous only because we 
know the history of the word; and even so superlative a blunder 
needs not to vitiate a process of reasoning which is based on a 
comparison of large groups of primary words. To take familiar 
and hackneyed instances,—when in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
German, and English, we have dasan, déxa, decem, and zehn, for 
ten; saptam, értd, septem, sieben, for seven ; when in the first the 
words Pitér dadéti matri duhitaram represent the Greek watip 
pntpi Ovyarépa(v), the Latin pater dat matri [filiam), 
the German Der Vater {giebt) der Mutter die Tochter, and the 
English The father [gives] to the mother the daughter, we not 
only conclude with certainty that these languages are akin, but 
weé add both to our philological and our historical knowledge 
by marking the points in which likeness gives place to unlike- 
ness, and can even detect a uniform law regulating phonetic 
changes. If on the other hand we can bring together few such 
striking examples, and if of two or more objects of comparison 
one is wholly different from others with which it is supposed 
to be connected, not only may our results be meagre, but our 
process must be brought under grave suspicion. 

Mr. Taylor, at the outset, insists (rightly, we cannot doubt) 
that the argument, far from being confined within the limits 
of philology, must embrace our whole knowledge of the 
Etruscan people. If the points of likeness between the 
Etruscans and the Latins were as many and marked as 
those which we can trace between Latins and Greeks, be- 
tween the Aryan of the Penjab, of Persia, and of Northern 
Europe, the task before us would be simple enough. But, 
in fact, the Etruscans stand alone, isolated from the peoples 
by whom they are surrounded, conspicuous in their passion 
for tomb-building, in their lack of temples and of a priest- 
hood set apart for their service, in the regulation of inherit- 
ance through descent from the mother, and, as Mr. Taylor 
further contends, in their physical and mental characteristics. 
Etruscan art in its later stages was greatly modified by Greek 
influences ; but in the earlier Etruscan paintings Mr. Taylor, 
following Mommsen, asserts that ‘in striking contrast with 
‘the symmetrical slenderness of the Greeks and Romans, we 
‘find .... a short-statured, sturdy race, with large heads 
‘and thick arms. The eyes are painted black, the colour of the 
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‘cheeks is high, the beard is scanty, and the hair is black or 
‘very dark, and arranged in small crisp curls. The obesity of 
‘the Etruscans was proverbial, and is noted both by Virgil and 
‘Catullus.’* He is disposed to lay not less stress on their 
genius for colouring, which treats the primary colours in the 
most daring manner, yet never inharmoniously, and which, 
as he believes, reappeared in the mighty company of Tuscan 
painters who, from the days of Giotto and Fra Angelico to 
those of Raphael, Francia, and Correggio, won for themselves 
a name for all ages. In every one of these features the 
Etruscans, Mr. Taylor contends, were unlike Greeks or Latins, 
but closely resembled many tribes of the great Turanian 
stock, and more especially the Ugric tribes of Siberia. If 
this conclusion be admitted, their geographical isolation is, 
he asserts, at once explained. Turanian movements are 
migrations of the tribe or people as a whole, and for nomadic 
dwellers in tents are nothing more than changes of camping 
ground. The movements of Aryan and Semitic nations, ex- 
- cept in the case of maritime colonization or conquest, seldom 
extend beyond individuals or families. Their progress is 
therefore slow, and their continuity is for the same reason 
unbroken. So strong on this point is Mr. Taylor’s conviction, 
that he speaks of it as ‘an absolute note.’ ‘No Aryan or 
‘Semitic people is found separated by any great interval from 
‘ other nations of kindred race,’+ the reverse being the common 
case with Turanians. One Turkic tribe, the Yakuts, is found 
at the mouth of the Lena, within the Arctic circle ; we meet 
with a second in the Crimea, with a third on the Wolga, with 
a fourth on the Yenissei, and with a fifth on the Bosphoros, 
at a distance of four thousand miles from their kinsmen on 
the Lena. Like the Osmanli Turks, the Etruscans main- 
tained their ground on the banks of the Po and the Arno as 
a conquering horde. The statements of Livy leave us no 
room to doubt that the speech of the Etruscan towns was 
not that of the country districts ; those of Dionysius assert 
distinctly that the country population consisted of serfs, whom 
Mr. Taylor regards as Finnic subjects of Tataric lords. 

The force of the evidence thus far is, he urges, strictly 
cumulative ; but when we turn to such written records as the 
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Etruscans have left behind them, he holds that the proof of 


his conclusion amounts to something like demonstration. 
Their religion, it may fairly be said, centred in their tombs, 
in which the survivors actually shared the life of their departed 
kinsfolk. If the paintings and sculptures found in these 
sepulchral temples exhibit features common to the mythology 
of Aryan nations, they also display others peculiar to them- 
selves. Among these un-Aryan and un-Roman elements the 
most prominent are the beings named respectively, Kulmu, * 
Vanth, Hinthial, and Nathum. If the name of only one or 
two of these were found in the dialects of Ugrie or Turkic 
tribes, the coincidence might be accidental: it cannot be so 
regarded, he argues, when all four are found in many with 
singularly slight modification. Two of these personages are 
figured on the side of the great sarcophagus discovered at 
Clusium in 1826. To the extreme left is represented the door of 
the sepulchre, on the right of which stands Vanth with an instru- 
ment resembling a key, perhaps the key of the opened tomb. 
From the door itself Kulmu is seen issuing with the shears of 
Atropos in one hand and a flaming torch in the other. This 
-Kulmu, the Spirit of the Grave, is seemingly none other than 
the Kalma, who, in ancient Finn mythology, rules over the 
grave, and in whom the Kalevala speaks of the dead as dis- 
appearing ; + while the name of Vanth, who holds the key of 
the tomb, contains a Ugric root, which signifies death, decay, 
or old age. More important is the name Hinthial, which in 
a painting found in a tomb at Vulci, representing the slaugh- 
ter of Trojan prisoners by Achilles, is written over the spectre 
of Patroklos. It occurs also in a bronze mirror now in the 
Vatican, in which Turms Aitas, ‘Hermes of Hades,’ presents 
to Uthuze (Odysseus) Hinthial Terasias, or the ghost of 
Teiresias. In another mirror in the British Museum, a 
being named Hinthial bears a mirror before a woman called 
Malavisch, who is seated at her toilet, and here it would seem 
that the word which in the other cases had signified the 
spectre of the dead, denotes the spectrum or image of the living. 
In illustration of this point Mr. Taylor cites the Kalevala as 

* Dr. Corssen, it is true, here reads Culsu (p. 380); but in other instances 


he reads the fourth letter of this word as an m. See pp. 541, 682. Fabretti and 
Inghirami both read Kulmu. + ‘ Etruscan Researches,’ p. 97. 
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showing ‘that every stone, every house, every brook, every 
‘spring, and every tree had its guardian spirit or soul,’ 
which is there called the haldia or haltia of the object, this 
Finnish word being letter for letter the same as the Etruscan 
hinthial. The fourth being, Nathum, may be seen in a bronze 
mirror belonging to the museum of Berlin, standing behind 
Uruzthe (Orestes), who is in the act of thrusting a sword into 
the body of Kluthumustha (Klytaimnestra), and clearly repre- 
sents the Hellenic Até, the avenger who exacts punishment 
for the shedding of innocent blood. For this name Mr. Taylor 
refers us to the word notam, which in the dialect of the Ostiak 
Samojeds means to ‘track,’ to ‘ pursue,’ to ‘follow by the 
‘tracks or footsteps.’ He adds that many names belonging 
to Latin mythology which cannot be explained from Aryan 
dialects become clear by a reference to those of Ugric or 
Turkic tribes. In the Ostiak Mean, and the old Finnish deity 
Mana, the ruler of Tuonela, the land of the dead,} he traces 
the name of the Latin Manes, Mania, Mantus, and Manducus; 
in Menrva (Minerva) he sees a pure Ugrie word, Men-er-va, 
meaning the red heaven, or the dawn. 

It is unnecessary to examine here Mr. Taylor’s remarks on 
Nethuns (the Etruscan name from which the Latins may 
have derived their Neptunus), on the Novensiles, or thunder- 
bolt-hurling deities (whose name he explains by the Finnic 
root sil, ‘ piercing,’ ‘ bright,’ and the Wogul sely, the Wotiak 
sil-aka, the Samojedie ¢tschill-irn, all meaning the lightning). 

We now turn to those words which, as denoting number 
and person, are indispensable to every language. Here Mr. 
Taylor lays the utmost stress on the six monosyllables in- 
scribed on the dice found, nearly thirty years ago, in a tomb 
near Toscanella. For the present our business is simply to 
sum up fairly his statement of the facts. 

These monosyllables are, severally, mach, thu, huth, ki, zal, 
sa. That these words carved on dice represent six numerals, 
probably not one man in a thousand would be found to doubt. 
If they be numerals, they are (as Dr. Corssen himself admits) 
decisive of the whole question (so far, at least, as the Italic 
character of the Etruscan language is concerned), for they 
are, indubitably, non-Aryan ; and Mr. Robert Ellis candidly 

* ‘Etruscan Researches,’ p. 112. + Ibid. p. 120. 
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acknowledges this fact, while he contends that the language 
in which they are found belongs to the Armenian branch of 
the Aryan family of languages.* The confession seems 
strangely significant, but Mr. Taylor goes further. Betaking 
himself to Ugric languages, he finds that in seventeen Tatar 
dialects of the Turkic family the word bar-mach denotes a 
finger ; and that in the Tungusic dialects the numeral one 
takes the forms amukon, wmukon, omukon, wnmukon, and 
ommukon.t As to thu, it might be supposed that it is only 
one of the many forms assumed by the Aryan numeral ‘ two.’ 
Mr. Taylor looks upon it as an abraded fragment of a pri- 
meval word (the common property both of Aryans and 
Turanians), which denoted the hand or arm; but whatever 
may be our conclusion on this point, it is of some importance, 
as he urges, to note that in the Samojedic dialects the present 
words for six (I + V) are much-tun, muk-tut, mo-tu, and ma-t, 
and that of these forms the first three would probably have 
presented no difficulty to men belonging to the age of Lars 
Porsenna or Tarquin. For huth, ‘six,’ the explanation is 
found in the Wotiak ku-at, the Lapp and Wogul kot, and 
the Hungarian hat. Ki, which denotes ‘two’ in Ostiak, he 
believes meant two also in Etruscan, being one of two Ugric 
words, each of which signifies the hand or arm. The pheno- 
menon, he asserts, is not peculiar to these dialects. When- 
ever two words exist with this meaning, one of them, he 
believes, will be almost certainly used to mean jive, the other 
to mean two, as for the former the extended fingers of one 
hand would be an adequate natural sign, while the holding 
up of both hands or arms would, wth equal clearness, denote 
two. For comparative philologists there may be interest in 
Mr. Taylor’s remark that ‘the Aryan numeral for jive corre- 
‘sponds to the Turanian numeral for two, while the Aryan 
‘words for two and ten are ultimately the same as the 
‘Turanian word for jive. This,’ he adds, ‘ would seem to 
‘indicate that the separation of the Aryan and Turanian 
‘families took place at a period when the two words for hand 
‘and arm were already in existence, but before the art of 
‘numeration had been attained.’ { The time to which we 
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are carried back is ancient indeed; but we can scarcely deny 
that the High-German word strumpf, and our Low-German 
word stocking, have been taken as proof that this portion of 
dress was first used after the separation of tribes who were 
already in possession of the common word schuh, shoe. For 
zal, as meaning three, one illustration among many others may 
be cited from the Ugrie numeral jal-ch, ‘six,’ a compound of 
jal or zal, ‘three,’ and schi or ki, ‘two.’ The remaining word 
sa, as denoting four, is illustrated by a reference to the Yenissei 
sia, ‘four,’ and the Wogul sa-tje,‘ seven,’ a compound equiva- 
lent to IV + III {sa + zal).* 

Thus far the way seems clear; but we have hundreds or 
thousands of sepulchral inscriptions, in which, more than 
in any other documents, we should look for a frequent 
employment of numbers to note the age of the deceased. 
The falsehood of the theory or hypothesis on which this argu- 
ment must rest will depend, therefore, wholly on the fact, if it 
can be proved, that these monosyllables have nothing to do 
with figures, and that for their true meaning we must go 
elsewhere. Nor can it be too often or too emphatically 
repeated that this is a question about which no room can be 
left for subterfuge or evasion, if only a sufficient number of 
inscriptions be found which, according to the usage of all 
nations, must contain numbers. The practice of recording 
the age of the dead on the sarcophagus or coffin which holds 
their bodies, or the urn which preserves their ashes, is one of 
these universal customs. Two thousand years hence, if our 
Arabic figures or Roman numerals should still be preserved, 
the English language being dead and unknown, Lord 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, exploring the ruins of London, 
might have before him a collection of coffins or tombstones, 
some exhibiting such forms as the following :— 

Mary Jones, aged LI years. 

Thomas Payne, et. 47. 

John Davies, age 30. 
To the memory of William Smith, who died in the 35th year of his age,— 
others appearing thus :— 


A. B. age five years. 
C. D. aged thirty-nine years. 


* «Etruscan Researches,’ p. 17. 
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E. F. died in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
G. H. aged ninety-five. 


No one can pretend that in such a case he would have a 
moment’s hesitation in saying that ‘five,’ ‘thirty,’ ‘forty,’ 
‘ninety,’ &c., were English numerals. 

The case with the Etruscan monuments, most of which are 
sepulchral, is precisely parallel. On the lid of a sarcophagus 
or a coffin we should certainly expect to find first the name of 
the deceased, and then his age; nor should we feel a shade 
of doubt that in the inscriptions 


LARIS : SETHRES : KRAKIAL : AVILS : XXVIII 
(Fabretti, No. 2,019) 
S SVETIV: L 
AVIL : RIL . LXV 
(Fabretti, No. 340) 
A. PEKNI 
RIL : LIII . LEINE 
(Fabretti, No. 333) 

we have the statements that three persons, named Laris 
Sethres Krakial, A. Pekni, and §. Svetiu, died at the ages 
respectively of 28, 53, and 65 years. The inference is irre- 
sistible that if on monuments of the same kind the name of 
a@ man or woman be followed by the same words, aviLs, AVIL, 
AVIL.RIL, Or RIL, then the word or words which immediately 
succeed these four terms must be Etruscan numerals written 
out at length. Fortunately, or unfortunately, most of the ex- 
amples hitherto discovered give the age in Roman numerals, 
but in fifteen the record is made in written words. In all 
these instances the name of the dead is followed by the word 
avils, and the words next in order are given as follows, in 
Fabretti’s great collection of Etruscan Inscriptions :— 


No. 2070. . . . . . MACHS : SE[S]PHALCHLS 
» 2840... . . . . [M]ACHS . MEALCHLSK 
» 888 First Supplement MacHs zATHRUMS 
» 112 Second KEALCHLS 
» 2108... . . . . KIS: KEALCHLS 
» 285d . . . « KIS MUVALCHLS 
+ 186 Second Supplement nuTHs 
» 487. . . . . HUTHS KELCHLS 


» 115 Second Supplement HUTHS MUVALCHLS 
» 2088 bis Dic. . . . SESPHS 
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207k... . . KIBMZATHRMS 
» . . . THUNESI : MUVALCHLS 


» 9887 First Supplement ESALS KEZPALCHALS 


It is not too much to say that, even if we had been without 
any key, no room would be left for reasonable doubt in the 
mind of any one who saw these words on coffin lids, that they 
must be numerals denoting the age of the dead; nor could 
he have much or any hesitation in saying that of these 
words, KIS, THUNESI, MACHS, SAS, HUTHS, ESALS, must be digits, 
while the words KEALCHLS, KELCHLS, MUVALCHLS, KEZPALCHALS, 
SESPHALCHLS, MEALCHLSK, and zATHRUMS, must denote decades. 
He would further suppose that the inscriptions bearing the 
words SESPHS, SAS, HUTHS, must record the deaths of children ; 
and here, unless he had further guidance, he would have to 
stop. But the Etruscan sarcophagus often bears the effigy 
of the deceased, and the word srspus, for instance, accom- 
panies the figure of a youth, Macns z\THRUMS and KIS KEALCHLS 
being applied to men whose effigies exhibit them in the prime 
of life, while the forms MAcHS SESPHALCHLS, and KIEMZATHRMS 
are appended to the likenesses of men of very advanced age. 

Here, it is plain, we reach the turning point at which our 
path bifureates in directions which leave no hope of future 
meeting. Hither these inferences are right or they are 
wrong; and they must be right if they are borne out by the 
monosyllables on the Toscanella dice, if these monosyllables 
denote numbers. What then is the case? On the dice we 
have MACH, HUTH, KI, SA, ZAL, and tau (the order in which 
we take them is immaterial); and in these inscriptions we 
have MACHS, HUTHS, KIS, SAS, ESALS, THU-NESI (the elements 
KE, ME, SE, and za recurring in the decades). In the first five 
the only difference is the addition of the final sibilant, which 
may, as in many Ugric languages, be the sign distinguishing 
the ordinal from the cardinal numbers. 

If nothing more than this be established, any theories con- 
necting Etruscan with Italic dialects would be conclusively 
disproved. Whatever it be, this is not an Aryan system of 
numeration ; and the inference seems to be irresistible that 
the language in which this system is found cannot be Aryan 
also. But Mr. Taylor’s Ugric analogies for the earlier nume- 
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rals have been already given, and we need only add that 
he cites the Ugric use of the root li as a suffix equivalent 
to the English ty, in illustration of his position that the 
Etruscan suffix Ichl is a reduplicated form equivalent to 
Ich-leh, or 10+10. It would follow that me-alchl, in which 
this suffix is preceded by me, manifestly an abraded form of 
mach, denotes one score, or 20, kealchl (ke=ki), two score; 
ki kealchl, two score and two; mach mealch, one score and 
ene. But even if it be granted not only that these numerals 
are not Aryan, but that they exhibit close analogies to those 
of many Turanian dialects, it would be rash to assert that the 
conclusions drawn by inference from certain known nume- 
rals must in every instance be absolutely correct. Mr. Taylor 
admits his uncertainty as to the digits for seven and eight, 
nor would his general position be at all endangered even if it 
should be proved that he has not hit on the right origin of 
the anomalous numeral KIEMzATHRM, Which he compares, as 
he is fully justified in comparing it, with the word for eighty 
in the dialect of the Ariner, a Yenisseian tribe visited by G. F. 
Muller in 1735.* This comparison gives the parallel forms— 
Aviner : KINA-MAN-TSCHAU-THJUNG 
Etruscan EM A THR M; 

and Mr. Taylor adds that if we follow the guidance of these 
analogies, the elements of the Etruscan word are manifest. 
‘Kr is “two,” and em is the abraded form of mach, “ one,” 
‘which we find in Therefore, krem is ‘‘ twice;” ZA 
* is equivalent to sa, ‘‘four;” THR is an abraded form of rrvr, 
‘“ten;” and m, as before, means one.” THRm is therefore 
*‘ ten-ones, or “‘ -ty,” and zaTHro is four ten-ones, or “ forty.” 
‘Therefore, KremzaTHrm is twice forty, or eighty, and 
* KIEMZATHRMS is the ordinal ‘‘eightieth.”’ In strict accord- 
ance with these analogies, we find the word KIEMzATHRMS 
inscribed on the tomb of a very old man, whereas MAcHs 
ZATHRUMS, ‘ forty-first,’ occurs under the effigy of a man in 
mature manhood, the Etruscan zarHrum being here explained 
by the Yenisseian schaithjung, ‘ forty.’ 

It remains to be seen whether, on Mr. Taylor’s system, 
there is any forcing or straining of linguistic laws in the 
analysis of those mortuary words which are not numerical, 
* «Etruscan Researches,’ p. 186. 
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or, again, of those words which, denoting kinship, are among 
the most important in all inquiries which are to determine 
the affinities of dialects. On the Etruscan monuments we 
have five mortuary formule, preceded by the person’s name: 
(1) Rm Lx, (2) Avis Lx, or Avil Lx, (3) AVIL RIL LX, (4) 
RIL LX LEINE, (5) LUPU AvILS LX; and the conclusions drawn 
from all the examples known (and they are to be numbered 
by scores) show that, combined with a numeral, avil and ril 
may stand cither alone or in conjunction; that the words 
lupu and leine are never found together, and that lupu is 
never used with ril, or leine with avils. It follows that leine 
and lupw must be verbs, and ril and avil nouns, and thus the 
supposition of Niebuhr that avil ril corresponded to the Latin 
vizit annos falls to the ground, avil meaning ‘ age,’ while the 
s of avils is probably an abraded form of the pronominal 
suffix denoting the third person. Ril Mr. Taylor explains 
by a reference to three Lesghic dialects in which the word 
ridal signifies summer, as the Greek éros, ‘ year,’ means 
properly the spring.* That leine is a verb, answering to the 
Latin vivit, he affirms on the strength of the following for- 
midable list of parallels :— 


Etruscan ... LEINE.... he lived 
Hungarian .. LENNI.... to be 
Hungarian .. LENY .... existence 
Turkic being 
Samojed ...IMEN..... living 
ELENDA+ . . life 
Wogul ... .onant .... life 


Samojed ...MEI..... he was 


Lupu, in like manner, he asserts meant originally ‘ he lived,’ 
‘was in life,’ and is one of the many instances in which the 
fact of death is conveyed by means of an euphemism. 

In interpreting the terms which denote kinship, the bi- 
lingual inscriptions afford some little help. When we find 
the forms Kainal, Kahatial, Varnal‘is}a, Varnalisla, trans- 

* Cox, ‘ Aryan Mythology,’ ii. 193. 

+ It must be specially noted that the final dental appears in the formation of 
the abstract noun in modern dialects, and that on two Etruscan mirrors, a being 
who is evidently the personification of ‘ Life,’ appears under the name Leinth, 


thus seemingly showing that the old Etruscan followed precisely the same 
method in the formation of abstract nouns. 
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lated by Cainnia natus, Cafatia natus, and Varia natus, we 
gather not only that these are metronymics illustrating the 
origin of the Etruscan family, but that the suffix isa belongs 
not to the subject of the inscription, but to his mother—in other 
words, that the Etruscan is strictly an agglutinative dialect 
of the Turanian type. This suffix is applied unchanged to 
men and women alike, and is never translated by the Latin 
filius or filia, the patronymic suffix being ul, as is proved by 
the inscription, Jupetrul Epure, ‘ Jupiter’s child Apollo,’ on a 
small statue of that deity found at Picenum. The word is 
traced by Mr. Taylor through the Ochozk uli, the Bashkir wl, 
the Osmanli oghul, usually pronounced oul, to the cognate 
forms wul, ogul, oglu, oulan, lan, oglan, and oghlan.* These 
last two forms explain, he thinks, the word xan, found in 
numerous inscriptions, and used always with the meaning 
of ‘son,’ or ‘eldest son.’ Thus, in a bilingual inscription, 
the Etruscan vy. Kazi. k. KLAN is translated by the Latin 
c. cassivs. c. F. In other inscriptions, in place of Klan 
after the metronymic, we find the word etera, which seems to 
mean invariably ‘younger son,’ and is singularly illustrated 
by the word agalletora, which Hesychios gives as an Etruscan 
term answering to the Greek wais. The elements of this 
word would be furnished by the Turkoman ogul, ‘a son,’ and 
the Yakut edder, ‘ young.’ That the plural of Klan was Klenar 
seems to be proved by the phrases Alenar Ki, Klenar Zul 
(two children, three children). In fact, the only way of 
determining the plural form is by comparing with each other 
the words which may be found in juxtaposition with numerals. 
In every instance the words thus connected with the dice 
monosyllables end in 7, as hi klenar, klenar ki, klenar zal, huth 
naper, naper ki, naper Xt. 

In approaching the bilingual inscriptions we draw near to 
ground on which Lord Crawford has either made some won- 
derful discoveries, or strangely gone astray. Of the Etruscan 
records in the instances thus far discovered, not one con- 
tains an agnomen. Of the Latin versions five give agnomina 
which seem to be obtained from the Etruscan metronymics, 
nigra answering to thapiri, violens to kahati, rufa to vari, fusca 
to kiarthi, sce-calis to vani. Confident in his hypothesis that 


* «Etruscan Researches,’ p. 224, 
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Etruscan is a Teutonic dialect, Lord Crawford, as we have 
seen, rushed to the conclusion that thapir represented the 
German zauber, while hahati answered to heftig, and kiarthi to 
schwarz. To these conclusions there was this objection, that 
his confidence in his theory was unwarranted. He had ex- 
amined neither the numerals and pronominal suffixes of the 
language, nor its method of agglutination; nor had he fairly 
taken into account all the other elements embraced in the 
problem. With whatever success, Mr. Taylor has done this, 
and although it is no part necessarily of his task to show that 
these metronymics are explicable by a comparison with Turkic 
dialects, he is fully justified in making the attempt. That the 
analogies which he adduces are at least as striking and close as 
those of Lord Crawford, and vastly more numerous, it is im- 
possible to deny. Through so many dialects indeed are they 
traced, that the idea of mere accidental resemblance in all 
these instances seems to be put altogether beyond the pale of 
reason. If close analogies in numerals and pronouns can 
prove the affinity of languages, it cannot be of chance that in 
a dialect thus proved to be Turanian, the Etruscan hana, with 
which the inscriptions on statues commonly begin, should 
agree with the Yenissei-Ostiak kinse, ‘an image,’ or the Samo- 
jed kane, ‘a face.’ The conclusion with regard to the word 
Phleres or Phicres may be less certain; but as from the 
objects on which it is found inscribed, it is universally 
supposed to mean ‘a gift’ or ‘ offering,’ Mr. Taylor compares 
it with the Osmanli rerish, a ‘ giving,’ a ‘ selling,’ an ‘offer ;’ 
the Mongol bavi, to ‘ give,’ or to ‘ receive;’ and the Lapp widr- 
to, to ‘ offer.’ 

Among the verbs inscribed on Etruscan monuments, are. 
two or three on which the controversy may in some measure 
be made to turn. The forms of one of these verbs, TURKE, 
TURUKE, THRKE, and TRKE, are certainly not Aryan in look. 
That it is a verb denoting offering or dedication in some form 
or other seems clear enough ; that it is not an equivalent for 
the Latin fecit seems not less clear from the fact that it is 
found between two proper names without any other comment. 
Thus the phrase, Vilia Alsinai turke Versenas Kaii, can only 
refer to two women, one of whom offered the object inscribed 
to (the spirit of) the other. Ugric analogies lead Mr. Taylor 
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to the conclusion that its proper meaning is ‘ he stood it,’ or 
‘he stuck it up,’ and so ‘deposited’ or ‘ offered’ it. In short, 
it would answer closely to the Greek éornoe. Even less 
Aryan in appearance is the verb ziLacHNKE, which must 
manifestly be referred to the noun Zilach, whatever this may 
be. Mr. Taylor refers this word to the Turanian root sil, to 
‘pierce,’ and ach, a ‘ stone,’ that is, a pierced stone or sarco- 
phagus. The inscription, LARTH KEISINIS VELUS KLAN KIZI 
ZILACHNKE, seems to bear out this meaning, if the word Kizi 
may be compared with the Turkish Kischi, a ‘man,’ the 
Armenian ges, a ‘corpse,’ and the Yenissei-Ostiak Kus, an 
‘idol’ or ‘image.’ It would thus read,—‘ [Of] Larth Keisinis 
Velus Klan the body is coffined,’ and in this case it throws 
light on the word Chiselik, inscribed on the statue of the 
‘Orator,’ for if Kizi mean ‘body,’ chizeliks would denote ‘his 
‘effigy.’* In these and other words of a like sort, it is just 
possible that the Turkic analogies may be deceptive : what is 
certain is that the words themselves are essentially non-Aryan. 

Such is the case for the Etruscan language as stated by Mr. 
Taylor. Whatever be the value of his results, it has given us 
a coherent system of numeration, and the foundations of 
a grammar which seems to harmonise with that system; 
and more particularly it has in every instance yielded that 
interpretation of words which the nature of the objects in- 
seribed would lead us to expect. His inquiry has been 
eoncerned chiefly with sepulchral records, and it has shown 
that these records are precisely such as natural human 
feeling would carve on the resting-places of the dead, or 
on the offerings deposited in their tombs. It has exhibited 
a condition of thought and belief in closest accordance 
with all that is told of the Etruscans by ancient writers, 
and with the prominent characteristics of the tribes with 
which the forms of their language seem to indicate their 
affinity. It is clear, at the least, that any one who under these 
conditions should attempt to upset his conclusions, must show 
first that the monosyllables engraved on the Toscanella dice 
are not, and cannot be numerals; that the system of nume- 
ration set forth by him is a baseless creation of his fancy ; and 
that his Turanian analogies are a delusion and a snare. 

* ‘Etruscan Researches,’ p, 302. 
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Sweeping assertions are under such circumstances of no 
avail. A sufficient number of instances must be examined 
separately, to satisfy unprejudiced and indifferent minds that 
Mr. Taylor’s hypothesis is worthless ; and, above all, it must 
be made patent to all readers that the theory on which his 
conclusions are rejected yields results not less, if not more, 
in accordance with likelihood and common sense. For 
no consideration must we suffer ourselves to be diverted 
from this plain issue, indispensable to all honesty of purpose, 
by any pretence to authority derived from unwearied industry 
or profound learning. The power of divination to which 
Niebuhr laid claim, as the privilege or reward of a life spent in 
laborious historical criticism, has produced no other result than 
that of adding largely to the mass of plausible fiction. 

With the prestige of vast erudition, Dr. Corssen has ad- 
dressed himself to the task of proving, not that the theories 
whether of Mr. Taylor or other writers are wrong, but that the 
Etruscan language is closely akin to that of the Latins and 
the Romans. To clear the way to this conclusion, he seems 
to regard the examination of all ancient tradition, of national 
customs, laws, and religion, as wholly unnecessary, or, at the 
least, superfluous at the outset. But itis not so. The un- 
doubted and unquestioned differences already noticed between 
the Etruscans and the surrounding tribes raise a strong pre- 
sumption that they belonged to a different stock, and there- 
fore these differences must be dealt with. at the beginning of 
the inquiry, and not postponed to a volume which is hereafter 
to follow a discussion of tremendous length and prolixity, and 
at the same time purely philological. But whatever may be 
the reason, of these Etruscan characteristics Dr. Corssen in 
the present volume takes no notice whatever; and when, after 
having filled upwards of 800 printed pages, he at length 
notices Mr. Taylor’s work, he does so, not to prove but merely 
to assert that it is self-refuted and deserving only of contempt. 
How then does he himself deal with the Toscanella dice, and 
the words engraved upon them ? By insinuating first of all that 
these dice are forgeries, and then by subjecting them to 
an analysis which on this supposition is wholly superfluous.* 


= P, 803. It is probably enough to say that no one who has seen the dice 
will doubt their genuineness, But if the appearance of the iyory were not of 
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He cannot discover the place where they were found, or where 
they are now preserved; but he admits that when Campanari 
declared his belief that the six inscribed monosyllables were 
Etruscan numerals, this conclusion was without further proof 
accepted as an established fact by Braun, Orioli, Steub, 
Lorenz, Maury, Bunsen, Pott, and others. From the duty of 
weighing the evidence on the other side he holds himself 
wholly absolved. He had already determined that one of 
these words, huth, was only the Etruscan form of the Latin 
demonstrative pronoun hoc, and he contents himself with 
urging two preliminary objections. (1) No other dice, marked 
with words instead of numerals or dots, have ever been found; 
and (2) the employment of written words is a device not 
merely cumbersome, but absurd, when the eye needs to see 
the number thrown with the speed of lightning. To unpre- 
judiced thinkers the former of these two objections will appear 
singularly unimportant: the latter will have for them not a 
feather’s weight. Fiat experimentum. The practice of a few 
minutes only would be needed to make us perfect in the use 
of dice bearing words instead of pips or figures, even if these 
words belonged to a language wholly different from our own. 
Unless the fact of the discovery of the dice can be clearly 
overthrown, the presumption that the words are numerals 
remains with undiminished strength: if it be overthrown, it 
is even the more marvellous that the Princess of Canino or 
the brothers Campanari should hit upon a series of syllables 
which not only form the groundwork of numeration through- 
out the vast family of Turanian languages, but which sub- 
sequent excavations have shown to be Etruscan digits. 
Impatience answers no good purpose in dealing with Dr. 
Corssen. The numerical scheme exhibited by Mr. Taylor 
extends with perfect harmony, so far as the steps have been 
traced, from one to ninety or a hundred, and is manifestly 
capable of indefinite extension. Dr. Corssen insists that of 


itself conclusive, the question is settled by the fact that at the time (1848) 
when the dice were discovered the other monuments which alone could supply 
the materials for such forgery were still unknown. The monosyllables zal, ki, 
mach, sa, and huth, were not found in Etruscan epitaphs before the years 1850, 
1853, and 1871; in other words, the materials for the forgery of the dice were 
not forthcoming for nearly a quarter of a century after the time of their dis- 
covery. See ‘Academy,’ January 17, 1874, and ‘ Atheneum,’ June 20, 1874. 
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the twenty-two numerals given by Mr. Taylor,* eighteen are 
not Etruscan words at all, but simply fragments of words or 
masses of letters, the true reading of which he has been 
unable to accomplish, owing to his uttér ignorance of the 
right method of dealing with Etruscan inscriptions. The 
remaining four words, huth, cis, sa, mach, are, he admits, 
Etruscan ; but of these, three are pronouns, and the fourth is 
a proper name. With all respect to Dr. Corssen’s learning 
and character, it must be answered that the statement is 
palpably untrue. The monuments give us indubitably a 
series of numerals, extending, at the least, to eighty or 
ninety; and this series of words, in spite of a thousand 
analogies with a crowd of Turanian dialects, is to be 
regarded as mere masses of letters, which must remain 
unintelligible until the authorised interpreter comes to show 
that they are all very good Latin. On this point Dr. Corssen 
thinks that he has left no room for doubt. The words on 
the dice are not numerals. The Etruscan numerals are 
simply those of the Latins, (1) Uni, (2) Teis, (3) Trinache, 
(4) Chvarthu, (5) Cuinte, (6) Sesths, (7) Setume, (8) Uhtave, 
(9) Nunas, (10) Tesne, (11) Tesne eca, (12) Tesnteis. 

On this list two remarks must be made. (1) Some of these 
alleged numerals are mere transliterations of Roman proper 
names, Quartus, Quintus, Octavius, and must therefore be 
summarily put aside, unless good reason can be adduced for 
retaining them ; but (2) if they be allowed to pass as genuine 
Etruscan numerals, how comes it that the series cannot be 
carried beyond twelve? + Dr. Corssen admits, as indeed he could 


* «Etruscan Researches,’ p. 189. 

+ There can, indeed, be no doubt that Dr. Corssen has, with regard to these 
supposed numerals, been led astray by the false analogies to which his Italic 
theory compels him to have recourse. His ‘uni,’ which appears on a mirror 
(Corssen, p. 378), is only the Etruscan transliteration of the Latin Juno. But 
Juno is pre-eminently Pronuba, Domiduca, Juga, the goddess of marital union ; 
hence the fact that on this mirror she is called Uni, or the unifying deity, is con- 
clusive proof that Etruscan is an Italic dialect, and that uni was its word for 
one (Corssen, p. 379). Not even this absurd argument can be adduced for the 
mere guess that teis, which is found in the Perugian inscription, is the Etruscan 
term for two. The meaning of teis and tesne is altogether uncertain, The 
word trinache, if it be a word, occurs not in any Etruscan but in two Rhetian 
inscriptions, the right reading and the right meaning of which are matters of 
uncertainty. The groups of letters of which trinache forms part are read 
Kusenkustrinake (Corssen, p. 920) and skustrinake; and Corssen himself 
NO. CXXIV. 28 
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by no possibility help admitting, that the form avils LXX 
denotes that the deceased died at the age of seventy years. 
On what grounds does he conclude himself, or rather 
expect others to believe, that when the same term avil or 
avils is followed by a written word, this succeeding word 
never denotes any figure from one to twelve, according to his 
scheme, and, indeed, never denotes any figure at all? The 
tenants of the coffins on the lids of which avils precedes a 
written word must have died at some age: how comes it that 
the words so written correspond in no single instance with 
the Latin numerals which he asserts that they were in the 
habit of using, or exhibit the elements of these numerals 
in the formation of words for the higher ages which the like- 
nesses carved on coffin lids clearly show that the deceased 
had attained ? 

But if the words graven on the dice be not numerals, what 
are they? This is a question to which Dr. Corssen felt that 
an answer must be given, and must be so given as to prove 
their Italic character. Nor must it be forgotten that Lord 
Crawford contended, in opposition to Mr. Taylor, that the 
monosyllables resolved themselves into a German or Gothic 
prayer for good luck. This, however, is of no consequence. 
No one who does not acknowledge the Italic character of the 
Etruscan language, can possibly know how to deal with 
Etruscan inscriptions. For Dr. Corssen this difficulty does 
not exist, and to him the truth is revealed that these seeming 
words are not six monosyllables, but four words, of which 
two are dissyllables, and which really form a grammatical 
sentence. It is true, indeed, that these syllables are written 
on different facets of the dice, and are so arranged that the 
dice cannot possibly be so turned that they could be read off 
as a consecutive sentence. It is true also that there was 
plenty of room on these facets, which are an inch square, 
holds that trinache here represents only the proper name Trinacius; but, 
again, Etruscan is an Italic dialect, and it is indisputable that in a language 
which has the name Trinacius, the syllables trinache must signify three. If 
guess work be admissible at all, it might with more plausibility be urged that 
Trinacius must mean an inhabitant of Trinakia, t.e., a Sicilian. Nunas, the 
supposed numeral denoting 9, is even more certainly the creation of his fancy. 
The inscription from which it is taken is seemingly Pelasgic, not Etruscan, 
and the word appears to be una, without either the » or the s which Dr. Corssen 
supplies.—Pp. 162, 250, 806, 
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for two syllables, if the carver had felt that there was any 
need for combining them. But probably it is not for us to 
divine the motives which guided Etruscan dice-makers two 
or three thousand years ago. Certain it is, according to 
Dr. Corssen, that the carver of these dice was anxious only 
that we should know them to be his handywork. There is, 
it must be added, no valid reason for taking the syllables 
in one order rather than in another; but considerations of 
philological convenience determine Dr. Corssen in reading them 
thus, mach, thu, zal, huth, ki, sa, and the arrangement yields 
the following parallelism between Etruscan and Latin :— 
Mach thuzal huth cisa 
Magus donarium hoe cisorio facit 
fecit.* 
With all gravity, Dr. Corssen informs us that Mach is the 
carver’s name, just as Rumach answers to Romanus, and 
Mae-s-tr-na to Mastarna and magister ; that thu-zal exhibits 
the root of the Greek dééwuce and the Latin do-ti, dare, and 
thus represents the Latin donarium, a gift or offering ; while 
ci-sa is a verb formed from the Latin cisorium, a scalpel. 
So then it comes to this, that the maker of a pair of dice 
thought it worth his while to designate them as a sacred 
offering, and to mention the mode in which he shaped them 
with a particularity which might impel an Englishwoman to 
stitch on a handkerchief or curtain the information that she had 
sewn it with a threaded needle. But, further, among the crowd 
of Etruscan names inscribed on the monuments, that of Mach 
never once occurs; and if we are to manipulate words after 
our pleasure, we may with greater ease, as Mr. Robert Ellis 
has suggested, read mach thuzal into the familiar Scottish 
Macdougal. Again, if the word Thuzal be the Etruscan term 
for a gift, we should expect to find it commonly inscribed on 
votive offerings; but it is, in fact, found nowhere. Lastly, it 
is Dr. Corssen’s explanation, and not Mr. Taylor’s hypothesis 
or conclusion, which refutes itself. What he asserts is, that 
an Etruscan, whom he is pleased to call Mach, shaped two 
cubes, of no intrinsic value whatever, and then engraved on 
each of them words which described them as an offering to 
some unnamed deity or departed spirit. They were therefore 
* Page 806, 
28 * 
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mere rectangular pieces of bone or ivory, without any sign to 
indicate the purpose for which they were to be employed. Now 
it may be true that no ancient dice are forthcoming on which 
the place of the numeral or the pip is filled by a written word ; 
but it is absolutely certain that without either written words, 
without dots or pips or numerals, the dice would not be dice 
at all, and could not possibly be used as such, and no man in 
his senses would solemnly dedicate such worthless trash as 
an offering to beings whom he respected or feared. 

The changes wrought by the magic wand of Dr. Corssen 
on these few poor syllables are marvellous enough; but, 
unless incredulity drive us to rebel, astonishment must give 
way to resignation, when we are informed that we may regard 
as fair Latin the Etruscan inscription: titesi calesi cina es 
mestles huth naper lescan letem thui arasa thentma selaer 
trecs thenst meuatha.* This, it seems, stands for: Titesia 
Calesia, Cina matre nata, Cs Mestilit uxor hoc conditivum, 
lectum, letalem locum duit (dedit): ad aras Téuevos Seleius 
Trecus sepsit munitum (clausum). If the Greek réwevos can 
assume the form Thentma in a cognate dialect, still more if 
the Etruscan meuatha can represent the Latin participle 
munitum, we can but say that the philologist will have an 
easier task who shall undertake to prove that Siamese and 
Chinese, the American Itonama, the old Lykian and the 
Lesgic dialects, are, with many others, all Aryan, because 
the Siamese gives us Khon, and the Chinese yin and yan 
(clearly belonging to the root yev, yuv, yov) for man ; while the 
English lady reappears not only, as Canon Rawlinson would 
have it, in the Lykian ladé but in the Lesgic tlyadi, ‘ wife.’ 
In truth, these analogies are obvious as compared with the 
utterly alien forms in which Dr. Corssen finds nothing more 
than modifications of Aryan grammar. To all appearance, 
no languages could be more utterly unlike than the Etruscan 
and the Latin; and yet the former, exhibiting in every other 
respect so profound a contrast, can in its numerals, one of 
the most primitive classes of words, display a series of names 
so purely Latin as qvarthu, Setume, Uhtave, Sesths, and 
Cuinte, to say nothing of such words as rite and aras. Except 
on evidence of the most cogent kind, the statement is utterly 
incredible. 


* Page 802. 
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At the outset, then, we start with anything but a readiness 
to pin our faith on any statements of Dr. Corssen. For his 
learning and his ingenuity we have the highest respect, but 
we cannot admit these qualities as substitutes for honesty and 
truthfulness in ourselves; and as we are reminded everywhere 
that Dr. Corssen has committed himself to a particular hypo- 
thesis, kag all the characteristics of the Etruscan people 
render, “to say the least, unlikely, we find ourselves every- 
where compelled to submit his assertions and conclusions to 
a very rigid scrutiny. We are bound to say that at every 
step our confidence is diminished. Even for Dr. Corssen the 
affinity of Etruscan with other Italic dialects is the very 
point to be proved; and until it has been proved, the slightest 
liberty taken with the punctuation of an inscription, or the 
spelling of the words, or in the filling up of gaps without the 
use of brackets to indicate the letters conjecturally inserted, 
is altogether unjustifiable. Far from confining himself within 
the strict limits which, even on his own theory, he is bound 
not to transgress, Dr. Corssen treats the Etruscan inscrip- 
tions as monuments with the real nature of which he is 
much better acquainted than the man who made them. In 
the great collection of Fabretti we find them as they actually 
exist: in the pages of Dr. Corssen we have frequently a 
different punctuation, a division of lines and of words which 
completely sets at nought that of the inscriptions, the sub- 
stitution of capital letters at the beginning of such words as 
he chooses to regard as proper names: not a few words, which 
in his opinion are immaterial, being omitted altogether. 
These changes are made, it must be added, not in the plates 
which illustrate the volume, but in his text; but the very 
point in dispute is the authority on which any changes are 
made at all. We may take the first inscription figured on 
on Plate xvii., which, as given by Fabretti and by Corssen in 
his illustration, runs thus :— 

canpnas : larth . larthals : atnale . clanan 
suthilautni : zivas. cerichu 


tesamsa suthith atrsre . escunac . alti. 
suthitimunthzivas mursl xx 


Here it can scarcely be doubted that the first sentence 
ends with cerichu, while suthilautni, atrsrc, and clanan are 
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written as single words. Yet of this inscription Dr. Corssen 
in his text can give the following arrangement :— 

Canpnas Larth Larthals Atnale clan an suthi. 

Lavtni Zivas Cerichu tesam sa suthith. 

Atrs R.C. escunac alti suthi ; * 

Timunth Zivas : mursl xx. 

If this be the right reading, it follows that the Etruscan 
engravers were incurably stupid, placing stops where the 
sense needed none, omitting them where the grammar made 
them indispensable, and carving in the form of a single word 
letters which belong to two, three, or more words. 

We are not concerned here with the interpretation of this 
monument. It is enough to show that Etruscan inscrip- 
tions cannot be made to exhibit the affinities of Etruscan 
and Italic dialects without a considerable amount of mani- 
pulation. The extent to which this treatment is sometimes 
carried may be made plain by referring to the second in- 
scription in Plate xix. of Dr. Corssen’s work. In this plate 
the record runs thus :— 

tute : larth : ane : farthnache : tu 
te : arnthals : lupu: avils esa 
Is : cezpalchals 


hathlials : ravnthu : zilchnu : 
cezp z purtsvana : thunz 


In his text, p. 555, it assumes the following form :— 


Tute Larth ; 

Anc farthnache Tute Arnthals ; 

lupu Avils Esals, 

Cez Palchals, Hathlials Ravnthu zilchnu, 
Cez Pz. Purts Vana thunz. 

The meaning of such records we have no space to examine : 
it is enough to say that a glance at the facsimile will 
show that there are here two distinct sentences, the first of 
which ends with the word cezpalchals, and that this is one 
word, and not two, and has no connection with the words 
which follow it. In the first inscription on the same plate 
(Plate xix. Fig. 1) Dr. Corssen has done what is even more 
reprehensible. He has compounded together as one record 
two separate inscriptions, which are shown by the formation 


* Dr. Corssen asserts that the three words, suthi, suthith, suthi, are the same 
word, the carver having left out the final consonant in two instances! 
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of the letters to be of widely differing dates, separated pro- 
bably by several generations. Not less arbitrary is the treat- 
ment of the short inscription numbered 2582 in Fabretti :— 


[T]ITIKALE : A[T|IAL TURKE 
MALSTRIA K[V]ER 


In this instance the latter half of the inscription is placed 
first, and is interpreted as a proposition independent of the 
fact stated in the remaining words of the record. In short, 


it becomes :— 
Malstria Ceer. 
[T]ite Cale Atial turce, 


the Latin equivalent, eked out by Greek, being :— 


Malstria Cer (?) [dedit] ; 
Titius Calus, Atia matre natus, érdpevee * 


We come now to the ground on which it may, without pre- 
sumption, be said that the battle must be decided. The 
analogies presented by numerals in Ugriec dialects to the 
monosyllables carved on the Toscanella dice we have already 
seen; and Mr. 'l'aylor fairly argues that if his case is strong 
with the digits, it is indefinitely stronger with the decades. 
If this assertion can be borne out, it is impossible to lay too 
great a stress upon it. The Etruscan inscriptions are, in 
far the larger number of instances, mortuary; and in all ages 
and countries mortuary inscriptions are concerned largely 
with numbers. That the Etruscan inscriptions, according to 
Mr. Taylor’s hypothesis, answer closely to this law, it is 
impossible to deny ; that the lists of seeming numerals ex- 
hibited by them belong to a consistent system, we may, 
without much hesitation, affirm. If the theory which seeks 
to upset this hypothesis be correct, it must, as we have 
already insisted, yield results more agreeable to common 
sense, and more in accordance with all that we know of the 
manners and habits of the people: it must extract from the 
sentences which, according to Mr. Taylor, state only the 
name, age, and parentage of the dead, some meaning which 

* Page 633. This inscription occurs on the back of the shield of Minerva. 
Fabretti’s facsimile shows that this inversion of the sentence is absurd as well 
as dishonest, and Cee, is not known as an Etruscan name. No one would 


engrave a line leaving just room enough for the insertion of a line immediately 
above it, 
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shall more commend itself to our sense of fitness, while it 
agrees more closely with the laws which regulate phonetic 
changes in the Aryan dialects. At the same time, it is clear 
that if Mr. Taylor’s theory be even approximately correct, 
Dr. Corssen’s Italic hypothesis must involve him in a very 
quagmire of difficulties and absurdities. The position which 
he assumes prevents him absolutely from recognising as nu- 
merals not only the six monosyllables graven on the Tos- 
canella dice, but the decades mealchls, kealchls, muvalchls, 
semphalchls, cezpalchals, and zathrum, together with all the 
combinations of these digits and decades which the Tuscan 
inscriptions seem to exhibit. It further compels him to 
illustrate all these words by comparisons with Italic dialects, 
or, where these fail him, with Greek, Slavonic, or even 
Teutonic; and if these comparisons do not yield for the 
words the sense which a mortuary record would seem to 
require, he is driven to a denial that the forms in question 
can denote the fact of death. That the words aril, avils, 
avil ril, and ril, followed by Roman numerals, are statements 
of age, he is bound to admit: he allows, therefore, that such 
a form as Thanchvilu avils LXX must mean ‘Tanaquil, aged 
‘70.’ But whether this be intended to show that Tanaquil 
died at that age, or did something else at that time, is, in 
his opinion, to be determined altogether by the other words 
found in the inscription; and very frequently it turns out 
that the Ktruscans forgot to say anything about the dead 
through their anxiety to give us information of quite another 
kind. Thus in the inscriptions on mortuary urns we find the 
word Tuur preceded by a name. This record, one would think, 
means simply that A. B. died. Dr. Corssen insists that 
THUI represents the Latin dedit, the name of the person on 
whom the urn was bestowed not being stated. The reve- 
lations thus made are astonishing indeed. If the Etrus- 
can undertakers or sculptors sometimes gave the age of the 
dead, they were much more eager to tell us that they 
carved the inscriptions, and how old they themselves were 
when they did it. But their special anxiety was to state 
carefully the kind of ornaments which they employed in the 
decoration of the sarcophagus or coffin; and thus cealchls, 
mealchls, muvalchls, become cealculos, mealculos, muvaleulos, and. 
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so forth, although mealculos and muvalculos are nowhere else 
heard of, and although it is impossible for the uninitiated to 
see that any particular difference of design distinguishes one 
coffin from another, or even in some instances that the coffin 
has any decorations whatever. In Dr. Corssen’s pages such 
interpretations are almost as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, 
but a few instances will serve as examples as well as a larger 
number. The inscription, Thanchvilu avils LXV, would, he 
allows, describe Tanaquil as sixty-five years old; but when we 
have the record thus: Thanchvilu avils kis cealchls, it means, 
he says, Tanaquilus Avilius hie cealeulos (sculpsit]). From 
Dr. Corssen’s transcript (p. 660) it might be imagined that 
this is the whole of the inscription, instead of only a portion 
of it, the verb being left out, after what he asserts to be the 
usual Etruscan fashion. We may wonder at a custom which 
would make an English undertaker say, on the usual name- 
plate of a coffin, ‘Thomas Jones here adornments ;’ but we 
wonder still more when we find that the Etruscan artist could 
write, Avils machs mealchls, meaning, as Dr. Corssen insists. 
that it must mean, ‘ Avilius Magus [carved these] ornaments,’ 
when the words are inscribed over a portrait on a bare wall. 
In truth, we can but look on in silent amazement, as the wand 
of the philologist reveals the eccentricities of Etruscan habits. 
Theories apart, we should be apt to think that the inscrip- 
tion, Uizenit Ramthal lupu avil XXIII, must mean that 
‘Uizeni Ramthal died at the age of twenty-three ;’ but Dr. 
Corssen can find no Italic analogies showing that lupu an- 
swered to obiit, and therefore he is compelled to betake him- 
self to the Greek yAugeds, and thus comes to the conclusion 
that ‘ Vesenius Ramthal, the carver of the statue, was twenty- 
‘three years old.’ Nor must we forget to note here that the 
artist who was so careful to tell us his own age, name, and 
profession, has forgotten to mention the name, age, or death of 
the person whose effigy he carves. The two facts, it would 
seem, are never stated together; and in many instances in 
which the death is unmistakably recorded in Roman numerals, 
Dr. Corssen is obliged to suppose that the verb denoting the 
sculptor’s share in the work has been omitted. As an example, 
we may take the inscription, Larth Aules Klan avils huths 
muvalchls lupu, which, interpreted by Mr. Taylor’s analogies, 
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would mean, L.A. Klan etat. XXXVI. mortuus est. According 
to Dr. Corssen, the inscription consists of two distinct sen- 
tences, in the former of which the verb has been omitted, and 
the meaning is, ‘ Larth Aules Klan [mortuus est] ; Avilius hic 
‘muvaleulos sculpsit.’* ‘John Smith [died]; William Jones 
‘here adornments carved.’ It would scem, further, that 
Etruscan women frequently or commonly gained their liveli- 
hood as sculptors, for Dr. Corssen translates the words, Lth 
Velcialu Vipinal lupu (which we might be tempted to regard 
as equivalent to Lth. V. Vip. mortua est) by the words, ‘ Lth. 
‘VY. Vip. yAudevs,’ and the effigy on the coffin is unmis- 
takably that of a woman. Still more wonderful is it to learn 
that girls were actually employed as professional sculptors 
before the age of seventeen. Such is the fact gathered by 
Dr. Corssen from the record, Arnt Thana lupu avils XVII, 
which to common sense would mean that ‘Arnt Thana died 
‘at the age of seventeen,’ but which inform him that Arnt 
Thana (which is beyond dispute a woman’s name, and among 
the commonest of Etruscan female names) was a sculptor, 
aged seventeen, having probably began to exercise her calling 
when she had barely entered her teens. We might be for- 
given for thinking that unlikelihood could scarcely go further, 
but our powers of wonderment must be still more severely 
taxed. The inscriptions on the sides of the sarcophagus of 
[Aljeth [nas] Sethresa run thus, as given by Dr. Corssen in 
his text 


[Al] eth [nas] Sethresa ness [?] s[ac....8s.... clen] 
- muleth: 
Svalasi zilachnuce, lupuce, munisureth calu. 


On the lid are the words, Avils DXX. lupu. This, as we 
might expect, receives from Dr. Corssen the Latin version :— 
Aletinas Serti uxore natus. .... 
Sualasius ex silice fabricavit, sculpsit coaptavit arcam annos natus 
lxx yhugede (sculptor) 
Stone carvers seem generally to think it unnecessary to state 
on their work that they wrought it out of granite or marble. 


* Corssen, p. 808. 

+ Dr. Corssen has dealt freely with the record. Clen, which he gives in his 
first line, belongs really to the second. The inscription is evidently punctuated 
with great care. Elsewhere he translates Svalas as ‘ mortuarium ;’ here, how- 
ever, Svalasi, the feminine form of the word, becomes the name of a stonemason. 
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They leave the material to speak for itself. In Etruria 
apparently they did otherwise, and in this, as in other 
instances, the artist has, in Dr. Corssen’s opinion, recorded 
his own age, and informed the family of the dead man that 
at the time of doing this work he was three-score and ten 
years old.* 

Nothing is more certain than that if these words on the 
coffin-lid had run avils machs mealehls lupu, instead of avils 
LXX lupu, Dr. Corssen would have declared that this was one 
of the sepulchres fashioned by the sculptor Avilius Magus. 
As the Roman numerals forbid his doing this, he has to seek 
the artist’s name elsewhere, and in this instance Svalasi 
comes out as one of the illustrious confraternity of which the 
Avilii were the most prominent and successful members. 
Twelve of these great artists, six bearing only the name 
Avils, the others being styled respectively Avils Machs, Avils 
Sesths, Thanchvilu Avils, and Avils Esals, have left their 
works scattered broadcast over the land. Whatever may 
have been their powers as artists, their social dignity, if Dr. 
Corssen’s account of them be true, cannot be questioned. 
Some of them belonged to families which could boast of fur- 
nishing Lucumones to the Etruscan confederacy ;+ but of the 
Avils, a more wonderful characteristic is that they seem never 
to have died. Their earliest and latest works are separated 
by an interval of many centuries; yet no epitaph records the 
death of any of this long-lived race, nor have we proof that 
any of them were buried in any Etruscan cemeteries. 

We have patiently gone thus far through this farrago of 
prodigious absurdity and impossible nonsense, nor can we 
see that we are in any way bound to go further, or that we 
can gain anything by so doing. Dr. Corssen has attempted to 
prove that Etruscan is an Italie dialect, and his efforts to deal 
with mere epitaphs—the inscriptions in which above all 
others we should look for a frequent use of numerals—have 
had no other result than to heap together a mass of unlikely 
and extravagant statements, which nothing less than an 
authority proved to be infallible could induce us to accept. 

* Dann fiigte er auf dem Deckel noch die Anmerkung hinzu, dass er, der 


Bildhauer, siebenzig Jahr alt sei.—Page 647. 
t Corssen, pp. 680, 730. 
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No such authority exists, or can exist ; and in its absence we 
cannot resist the conclusion that Dr. Corssen’s theory of the 
Italic origin of Etruscan is a complete failure. It is possible, 
we believe barely possible, that Mr. Taylor’s hypothesis may 
be wrong: it is more than possible that some, or many of his 
analogies, may be groundless. But his method assigns to the 
long series of epitaphs just the meanings which we should 
suppose that they would have; it has brought out a perfectly 
consistent system of numeration; and it leads to conclusions 
which are in complete accordance with all that we know about 
the people, their history, their religion, and their laws. In all 
these respects Dr. Corssen’s method fails ludicrously, and for 
unprejudiced thinkers there is only this satisfaction, that all 
that could be done for the Italic theory he has done. The origin 
of the Etruscan language may still remain possibly an in- 
soluble enigma; but the fact is established that it is neither 
an Italic nor an Aryan dialect. 

We had intended to examine the chief Etruscan words which 
denote kinship, and some of the names borne by Etruscan 
deities or other mythical personages, but space fails us ; nor 
is there any imperative need of continuing an inquiry which 
will only bring out still more and more the arbitrary and 
groundless fancies of Dr. Corssen. One instance only may be 
given. The word sech is of frequent occurrence on the coffins 
of women. Mr. Taylor, referring to the old Scythic of the 
Behistun inscription, compares it with the word sacho-hut, ‘ we 
‘are descended,’ with the cuneiform Susian sak, ‘a son,’ with 
the existing Lapp sakko, ‘ offspring,’ the Tungus a-satk-an, 
‘daughter,’ and the Mongol ba-sag-an, ‘a maiden.’ To prove 
the Italic character of the word, Dr. Corssen is compelled to 
travel, strange to say, beyond Latin or even Greek, where he 
finds nothing to help him, to the Sanskrit saktis, ‘ union,’ and 
the Church Slavonic po-sagu, ‘marriage.’ With him therefore 
sech denotes legitimacy of birth, and as such is translated 
‘connubio nata,’ the word for daughter being harthna or far- 
thana. It is enough to ask what nation has ever proclaimed 
legitimacy on tombs, and why among the Etruscans, if it had 
this meaning, it should occur only on the tombs of daughters? 
Why again should each of these two terms for daughter be 
found only once, while the word for ‘legitimate’ should be used 
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forty-four times? Ugric analogies would seem to show that 
the word farthana means a cinerary urn, and at the least this 
meaning perfectly suits the inscriptions in which it occurs. 
To examine Dr. Corssen’s remarks on the metronymic suffix 
al, would be only to go again into a tangle as wild as that 
with which he has surrounded the question of Etruscan 
epitaphs.* 


Art. V.—The Boarding Out of Pauper Orphans. 


(1.) The Report of the Local Government Board, 1873-74. 

(2.) The Children of the State. By Miss Firorence Hitt. 

(3.) Observations on the Report of Mrs. Senior to the Local 
Government Board. By E. C. 


Tue question of the best way to make volunteer work fit in 
with the work of officials is one that seems to press itself more 
and more on the attention of philanthropists and reformers, 
and especially to affect all movements relating to the relief of 
the poor. 

No more interesting phase of this question has yet appeared 
than that which has been called into prominence by the con- 
test between Mr. Tufnell and Mrs. Nassau Senior on the re- 
spective merits of district schools and cottage homes as means 
of training pauper orphans. 

Into the personal part of this controversy we do not pro- 
pose to enter; but we shall endeavour as much as possible to 
place before our readers the conflicting evidence with regard 
to the public aspects of the question of boarding-out, and to 
show from that evidence our reasons for believing that Mrs. 
Senior has a strong case for her proposed reforms. 

We shall examine first of all her criticisms on the present 
system, and the objections made to these criticisms by Mr. 
Tufnell. We shall then endeavour to explain exactly what 

* This article was already in type before the writer became aware of the fact 
that Herr Deecke, in his tract, ‘ Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker’ (Stutt- 
gart, 1875), had reached substantially the same conclusions. He has not yet 
seen Herr Deecke’s review: the agreement between the two papers must there- 


fore carry with it whatever weight may belong to similarity of results obtained 
by independent thought. 
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the scheme is which she defends and desires to see extended ; 
and, finally, we shall consider the objections made to that 
scheme by Mr. Tufnell and other inspectors. 

At the same time we are bound to call attention to the 
fact, which has been sometimes rather ignored, that Mrs. 
Senior’s Report is not a report in favour of substituting 
boarding out for district schools, but in favour of reorga- 
nising the present schools in certain particulars and apply- 
ing the principle of boarding out to the exceptional cases of 
orphans. 

The average English public-school man, however much he 
may be attached to the school in which he was brought up, 
however much even he may hold that the good he learnt 
from it far outweighed the evil, must yet admit that his com- 
paratively free intercourse with other boys of a different 
standard of morality from his own did introduce him to 
forms of evil of which he would have had a greater horror in 
after life if he had not been made so early acquainted with 
them. 

Let such a man then imagine a school much more miscel- 
Janeous in tone than his own, without any traditions of self- 
respect or school honour ; the belonging to which, so far from 
being a matter that he can look back upon with pride in after 
life, is a subject to be avoided with shame; in which no 
genuine development of out-of-door life and of habits of self 
dependence is known. He will then readily understand the 
kind of institution which Mrs. Nassau Senior criticises in the 
Report which is the chief subject of this article. 

With regard indeed to one of the evils here mentioned—the 
degradation of the connection with the workhouse—there has, 
no doubt, been a change for the better in the metropolitan 
schools since they were removed from within the workhouse 
walls. On this point Mr. Tufnell’s evidence is very strong, and 
this evidence is further confirmed by Miss Florence Hill’s 
account of the starting of the Limehouse schools.* 

Yet from Mrs, Senior’s Report we gather that the influences 
of the workhouse are still able to affect the children even 
under the present improved system. 


The eyils which are treated of in this Report may be divided 
* ‘Children of the State,’ p. 55. 
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into three classes: (1) Those which arise from the miscella- 
neous character of the children in the schools. (2) From the 
training in and government of those schools. (3) From the 
still remaining connection with the workhouse. 

The first class of evils seems chiefly to arise from the asso- 
ciation of the children who are permanently confined to the 
workhouse, in consequence of being orphans or deserted, with 
those who go in and out with their parents, often many times 
ayear. This latter class are naturally less under the control 
of the workhouse authorities, and the parents who take them 
out are generally of the most reckless and depraved character, 
and can have only an evil influence on them. 

The effect of theix companionship on their schoolfellows is 
most strikingly illustrated by one instance quoted by Mrs. 
Senior. 

‘ Among many officers who regretted the present system of mixing the 
two classes of children I found one who spoke even more strongly than 
the rest, and whose opinion I consider of great value. She fully recog- 
nised the large amount of mischief that can be done in a school by one 
child, and felt that the least important duty of a mistress is the super- 
vision of children during school hours. She devotes herself to being with 
the girls in the playground as well as in the schoolroom, in the hope of 
putting a stop, by her presence, to any corrupting talk. She told me 
that the horrors that some children, coming from low homes, talked 
could hardly be imagined, things of which she had no idea till she learnt 
them from the children. She was most strongly in favour of separating 
the two classes of permanents and casuals, if by any plan it could be 
made possible, and from her long experience and remarkable devotion to 
duty I attach special value to her opinion.’ (P. 316.) 


To the accuracy of this picture, however, two objections are 
made by Mr. Tufnell. In the first place he quotes a report 
from the chaplain of the North Surrey District School, show- 
ing that in that school great improvement was made in the 
moral character of the children in the course of two years. 
(Tufnell, p. 2.) 

Mr. Tufnell’s other objection is that the separating of the 
casual class from the permanents would not directly facilitate 
the carrying out of Mrs. Senior’s scheme, because the orphans 
are as bad as those who are still liable to be withdrawn by 
their parents. 

Now to consider this last objection first. Mrs. Senior would 
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never dispute that an orphan who had been subjected to bad 
influences in early life would have the mark of those influences 
on entering the workhouse; but she would maintain, what 
Mr. Tufnell would hardly dispute, that there is greater chance 
of dealing successfully with a child from whom those influences 
are withdrawn than with one over whom they continue to be 
exerted. Indeed, Mr. Tufnell himself admits that ‘ those 
‘orphans who enter as infants before they are of a corruptible 
‘age... . almost invariably turn out the best.’ (P. 24.) 

And Mr. Tufnell alludes (pp. 5, 6) to this very influence of 
bad parents and relations even after the children have gone 
into service. 

With regard, however, to the instances which Mr. Tufnell 
gives of the success of the district-school system in the case 
of the North Surrey Schools (pp. 2, 3), of the Central London 
Schools (p. 12), and the South Metropolitan Schools 
(pp. 15-17), we have one or two observations to make. 

In the first place, the chaplain of the North Surrey Schools, 
on whose evidence Mr. Tuffnell principally relies, left his 
office twenty-two years ago, and can, therefore, only speak 
from memory, and not from recent observation. While, too, 
Mrs. Senior chiefly speaks of girls, this chaplain’s experience 
was confined to boys. 

With regard to Mr. Tufnell’s evidence respecting girls, 
it should be noticed that a very large proportion of those 
of whom he speaks as revisiting their school in so flourishing 
a condition had ohly recently left it, and were still under the 
supervision of the chaplain; they, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered as actual proofs of the effect which the school would 
have in after life on those whom it had trained. 

But setting aside these questions of detail, we must remark 
that Mr. Tufnell’s evidence is not sufficient to disprove the 
necessity of some additional scheme for supplying the defects 
which Mrs. Senior has heard of from the ‘many officers who 
‘regretted the present system.’ If Mrs. Senior desired at once 
to destroy all district schools, and to substitute for them the 
boarding-out system, we might, with this conflicting evidence 
before us, feel inclined to allow that the balance of proba- 
bilities was in favour of retaining the existing system. But 
as she merely desires to apply the new principle in certain 
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cases, and not to sweep away the old system, it was sufficient 
to show that in many instances the old plan has produced bad 
effects, though in others these evils have been overcome. 
Some, too, of the evils which Mrs. Senior shows to be in- 
cident to the aggregation of large numbers of children of low 
physical organisation are admitted by Mr. Tufnell. About the 
question of ophthalmia Mrs. Senior speaks as follows :— 


‘Numerous precautions are taken against the spread of this complaint. 
When a child infected with it enters a school he is generally separated 
from the others, and, as far as meets the eye, strict cleanliness is every- 
where enforced. But no degree of care seems sufficient to prevent the 
communication of the disease from one child to another. It is thought 
that even the washing-basins and clean towels have at times conveyed 


l infection. The plague of ophthalmia in pauper schools has hitherto 
] baffled every effort to eradicate it, the disease appearing to be endemic 
1 wherever children in a low physical condition are congregated.’ * 
5 Apart, however, from the evils arising from the inter- 
course of large numbers of children in a low moral and 
p physical condition, there are special circumstances in the 
8 traditions of workhouse schools which tend to increase the 
k disadvantages of the children’s position. This is seen, for 
y instance, in the absolute ignorance shown by workhouse 
e children of the value of money, and especially of the cost of 


their clothes. The workhouse girls feel no sense of responsi- 
3, bility ; they are supported by the country, and do not realise 


se the necessity of saving or working. This feeling seems, unfor- 
8 iunately, to be strengthened by the omission in the course of 
e workhouse training of sufficient or varied enough instruction 
1 in household work. In the cases quoted by Mrs. Senior at the 


ld end of her Report (Appendix F), only seven out of the twenty 
best girls seem to understand housework, while one girl, 


rk brought up in what Mrs. Senior regards as one of the best 
1e kinds of workhouse schools, knew hardly any housework, no 
ts cooking, and could not even pare a potato. 

20 Nor is this ignorance confined to housework : it extends to 
ce the most ordinary affairs of life, and when the girls go out as 
he servants their want of knowledge of the world not only .unfits 


ce them for work, but renders them liable to be duped by wicked 
people. 

ut * Page 322 of Mrs. Senior’s Report. Sce also Reports of Dr. Bridges and 
in Dr. Mowat, esp. p. 245 of the latter. 
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Mr. Tufnell, however, on the other hand (pp. 5, 12, and 
87), asserts that. the industrial training at these schools 
is good, and that many mistresses are extremely glad to get 
these girls. Now, with regard to the first point, Mr. Tufnell 
must surely feel that he is on dangerous ground ; ground, we 
mean, in which a man’s evidence can be hardly expected to 
outweigh a woman’s. Mrs. Senior is ready to admit that 
there are very imposing kitchens to learn cooking in, and 
equally imposing workrooms for sewing, &c. But the same 
difficulty, to which we shall allude afterwards as affecting the 
moral training of the girls, also intrudes itself into the ques- 
tion of their industrial training. The number of the pupils is so 
great in proportion to the teachers that the personal attention 
which is necessary to train girls in the details of industrial 
work can rarely be given to any of them. 

People who go in to visit the schools may get a most favour- 
able idea of the industrial training from the spectacle of the 
girls at work at all the most important forms of cooking or 
other industrial occupations ; but those who inquire into 
details find each girl woefully deficient. 

But it is said many mistresses are glad to take these girls. 
Mrs. Senior has inquired into this matter also, and finds that 
the reasons usually given for their choice by the mistresses 
who choose these girls are, that girls who come to them from 
the workhouse schools come with a very good outfit, that they 
will take lower wages than other servants, and that they have 
no friends. Such reasons can hardly be considered arguments 
in favour of the industrial training in these schools. 

Another evil of the system is described by Mrs. Senior as 
follows 


‘The difficulty of breaking the monotony of the lives of children in 
pauper schools, by giving regular vacations, as in other schools, seems 
insurmountable. The pauper childven have no homes to which to dis- 
perse ; and a cessation from work, unless constant occupation and amuse- 
ment could be found for them (which would impose too heavy a burden 
on the officers), would be unadvisable, as it would lead to insubordination 
and mischief. Yet the absence of vacations is hard on the children, and 
by no means conduces to rouse in them energy and a desire for know- 
ledge. They are in school (with the exception of those whose relations 
have them out from time to time) all the year round, and the only inter- 
ruption of the daily school routine is the half-holiday once, or in some 
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schools twice, a week, and the yearly or half-yearly treat. These treats 
are so much looked forward to, that they form points of departure for the 
dates of the year. Events are classed as ‘‘ before or after the visit to the 
“Crystal Palace,” &c. Both boards of management and school officers 
organise these treats with great heartiness and good will; but it is a 
serious expense to send 800 or 1000 children for a day’s pleasuring, and 
one that could not be often repeated in the year. A friend of mine, who 
lives near one of the schools, offered to take some of the girls to the 
Crystal Palace, paying, of course, all expenses. Her offer was refused; 
it was not in the power of the superintendent to give the necessary per- 
mission.’—Pp. 321, 322. 

On the other hand, My. Tufnell gives an account (pp. 10, 11) 
of the plays acted by pauper children, which he has found 
well and intelligently done. It appears, however, that these 
plays are only performed by a few picked children regularly 
trained by the master, and that the performances take place 
only twice a year. They would, therefore, do little to lighten 
the monotony of the general life of the school. 

But the refusal given to Mrs. Senior’s friend, quoted above, 
points to what may be called the central evil of the system— 
the fact that the schools are under the government of a board, 
by which little free play is allowed to those personally in- 
terested in the children. 

How much this affects even the question of health may be 
seen from an instance given by Mrs. Senior, in which both 
the matron and doctor had pronounced a dormitory to be over- 
crowded :— 


‘On the unwholesomeness of the crowded room being represented to 
the guardians, the complaint was not regarded as well founded. On the 
contrary, an opinion was expressed that more beds might be put into 
the room.’ 


Nor is this want of free play to personal affection and super- 
vision solely due to the influence of the board. The mere 
size of the schools, as Mrs. Senior shows, hinders the develop- 
ment of the teacher’s personal interest in the children. 


‘The inquiries I have made,’ says Mrs. Senior, ‘on all sides, have con- 
vinced me that what is wanting in the education of the girls is more 
“mothering.” Many of those who lave fought their way bravely, and are 
doing well in life, have indicated this to me. One will say, ‘‘ We were 
kindly treated, but I felt very lonely.” Another, “I was very fond of 
Miss A.; but there were so many of us, that she could not be expected to 
make much of me;” and s0 on.’ 

29 * 
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Mr. Tufnell, on the other hand (p. 16), produces letters, 
which he declares to be typical ones, showing that many girls 
entertained affection for, and felt that they had derived good 
from, their chaplains and governesses. Now it should be noted, 
in the first place, that the girls whom Mrs. Senior quotes are 
represented as saying, ‘We were kindly treated. We were 
‘fond of Miss A.,’ &e. She merely denies that they get enough 
of personal supervision. 

We confess that the question seems to us hardly an arguable 
one. It is surely an arithmetical certainty that a woman who 
has to look after some hundred children, cannot give the same 
amount of care and attention to each that another one can who 
has only four or five ; and that, and not the question of the kind- 
liness of the schoolmistresses, or even the admission of that 
kindliness by the pauper children, is the question at issue 
between the supporters of district schools and the advocates 
of the boarding-out system. 

We now come to the third class of evils—that which arises 
from the stigma attached to the workhouse children in the 
opinion of the outside world. 

The most important effect of this stigma is the difficulty of 
getting on in the world which children with this brand upon 
them continually find, and their consequent desire to separate 
themselves from all traces of their former life. Thus, even,— 

‘ The visits of guardians to pauper children living out in families kept up 
a connection between the child and its former condition of pauperism, 
degrading it in its own eyes, and, when known to its fellows, subjecting it 
to scorn.’ * 

One consequence of this is that people who have taken an 
interest in children while in the workhouse, find a great dif- 
ficulty in tracing them after they leave the school.+ Not only 
does this hinder the possibility of any influence over the girls 
while in place, but it makes them dislike to return to the 
workhouse when out of place. And bad as the adult wards 
of the workhouse are, they are often the only home possible 
for a young pauper servant, and are at least better than the 
streets. 

The evils, then, of the present system being produced mainly 
by the two causes—absence of personal supervision and tender- 
_ * ¢Children of the State,’ p. 169, } Ibid, pp. 17, 18; also pp. 105, 106, 
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ness, and degradation arising from the still remaining con- 
nection with the workhouse, it is to the removal of these two 
sources of evil that Mrs. Senior specially addresses herself, 
and she finds their cure in the boarding-out system. 

It is obvious from what we have just said that where neither 
the personal supervision nor the separation from the work- 
house influences are obtainable, the scheme must fall to the 
ground. 

Until the boarding-out rules of 1870 pauper children could 
be boarded out only in families within the Union, where they 
were mainly under the supervision of the guardians themselves. 
It will be obvious at once that such a scheme fails in one of 
the main points specially mentioned as necessary. On the 
other hand, where, as in the case mentioned by Mr. Browne in 
his report (p. 282), there has been no special care taken to 
discover whether the families in which the children were 
placed were really capable of giving the ‘mothering’ to which 
Mrs. Senior alludes, failure must naturally be expected. 

It was as a means of meeting both these wants that the 
Poor-law Board, in 1870, issued an order by which the board- 
ing out of pauper children was placed under the superintend- 
ence of a separate committee, and both Mr. Mozley, from his 
experience in the North of England, and Mrs. Senior, from 
her knowledge of London children, come to the conclusion 
that this committee should consist mainly of ladies. 


‘The failures in it’ (the boarding-out), says Mr. Mozley, ‘ which I have 
noticed, have all occurred in districts where it has been managed solely 
by the guardians; and a board of guardians is a body with so great a 
variety of duties, that it is not surprising that, when they add to them 
another and quite distinct branch, some failures should occur. A com- 
mittee of ladies attending to this duty alone, and to none else, is so far in 
a more favourable position than a board of guardians.’—P. 271. 


Mrs. Senior’s Appendix A (p. 346) throws special light on 
this point. The cases of boarding out in Wrexham have failed, 
because no boarding-out committee was appointed to look 
after the children. The boarding out in the Lake district has 
been a complete success, for there a committee of ladies was 
appointed to undertake the supervision of the children. The 
boarding out near Broughton, in Cumberland, has succeeded, 
because, although there was ‘no committee answerable for 
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‘their well-being,’ the children were looked after by a lady 
whose Sunday-school they attend. 

The reason for the great importance attached to this point 
may be gathered from one remark in Mrs. Senior’s Report 
(p. 839) :— 

‘Many little troubles,’ she says, ‘arise in a girl’s life that she would 
find it impossible to state to a man, no matter how long she had known 
him, or how kind he might be. And this holds more especially in any 
matter of health, which is a question of the deepest importance to those 
girls who have to support themselves by hard work.’ 


Indeed Mrs. Senior’s whole Report may be considered as 
an illustration of the necessity for bringing the influence of 
women to bear on the management of pauper children. If 
we compare it with any of the other reports in the same 
volume, we shall at once be convinced of the fact that there 
are a number of details vitally affecting the comfort of children 
which will be observed and understood only by women. Mrs. 
Senior speaks in the passage quoted above only of girls; but 
any one who has had much to do with the lowest class of 
the population, will know that women have a faculty of gaining 
the confidence of boys also which men can rarely attain. 

Another point bearing considerably on the success of the 
scheme is the age at which the children are to be sent to the 
families where they are placed. 

The second clause of article five of the Boarding-out 
Regulations runs as follows :— 

‘No child shall be first boarded out at an earlier age than two, or a 
later age then ten, years.’ 

We can see some wisdom in the second part of this regula- 
tion in cases where children have already entered the work- 
house, as by the age of ten much of the evil to be avoided 
will already have been done. But the first part seems to us 
unwise. Mrs. Archer, who has been one of the most success- 
ful promoters of the boarding-out system ‘succeeded in pro- 
‘ curing the transfer of the children, on the death of their parents, 
‘direct to the cottage homes; a similar course to that pursued 
‘by Mrs. Way, and strongly to be approved, as the little 
‘creatures are thus not only saved the stigma attaching to 
‘workhouse life, but their future protectors are spared the 
‘difficulty and annoyance of cleansing them from the foulness 
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‘of skin and hair which may be contracted in one day’s 
‘association with the offspring of the casual pauper or tramp.’* 

It is obvious, too, that the foster-mother will take a greater 
interest in the child if she has nursed it as a baby. 

This last remark naturally brings us to the consideration of 
the important question, with whom the child should be boarded. 

The rules followed by the Dublin Protestant Orphan Society 
are as follows :— 

‘The foster-mother is required to produce a certificate, not only of her 
Protestantism and her residence, but that she has a house of her own and 
a certain number of acres of ground; that she has children of her own, 


and that she has not any children under her charge from any other 
institution.’ * 


The Edinburgh rules are as follows :— 


‘The children are boarded with cottagers, farm-servants, or trades- 
pecple, and not with persons who make the care of them their only task. 
Preference is given to people of character, who have a steady income 
apart from the allowance for the board of the children, and who will 
receive and treat them exactly as their own family.’ . 


We have quoted these rules because they apply to two of | 
the most successful experiments in the boarding-out system, 
one of which was first called attention to ten years ago, while 
the Dublin Society had its origin in 1828. 

Of course the inspection of the committee extends to questions 
of ventilation and cleanliness; and regularity at school is most 
stringently enforced. 

As it is an absolute necessity to the success of the scheme 
that the children should receive as much as possible of personal 
supervision and affection from their foster-parents, the useful- 
ness of the fourth clause in article five of the Government 
regulations will be readily admitted. This runs as follows :— 

‘Not more than two children, save only in the case of brothers and 
sisters, shall be boarded out in the same home at the same time; and in 
no case shall the number of children boarded out in the same house exceed 
four.’ 

The latter part of the clause may sound too stringent, since 
it excludes the possibility of common foster-parents for 
brothers and sisters if their number exceeds four; but the #4 
general principle of the clause is certainly a most useful one. i. 


* ‘Children of the State,’ pp. 181, 182. + Ibid. p. 120. 
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To sum up, then, it is necessary to the complete working 
of the boarding-out system,— 

(1) That the children should be placed in families whose 
respectability is secured by clearly-defined guarantees, 

(2) That they should be boarded out in sufficiently small 
numbers to secure real supervision by their foster-parents. 

(8) That they should be boarded out at a sufficiently early 
age to escape the workhouse taint, and to give their foster- 
mothers a tender interest in them. 

(4) That they should be removed as far as possible from 
direct connection with the Union. 

(5) That they should be carefully and often visited by ladies, 
who should make it their business to inquire into their 
physical and moral condition. 

We now come to consider the main objections which haye 
been raised to this plan. These may be divided into objections 
founded on fact and objections founded on theory. 

The most prominent of the first class of objections is the 
statement of previous failures. These objections are most 
strongly enforced by Mr. H. G. Bowyer, whose statistics on 
this point are to be found on pp. 275, 276 in the Report of the 
Local Government Board. 

Now with regard to Mr. Bowyer’s statistics, the first point 
to notice is that in no single case does he mention the plan 
on which the boarding out was based; and, as we have pointed 
out above, all depends upon this. Nor, when carefully studied, 
are Mr. Bowyer’s statistics alarming, even if we suppose that 
the Unions followed the wisest plan in boarding out. The 
majority of his instances simply show that the guardians in 
many cases did not care to carry on the experiment. It 
should also be noted that only four children out of those 
whom he mentions were sent back on account of the neglect 
of their foster-parents, which is, after all, the only form of 
failure that can be directly attributed to the system itself. 
Again, out of thirteen girls sent to the Colchester workhouse, 
some of whom were placed out in 1869 (and therefore before 
the boarding-out rules were issued), one boy and two girls 
were sent back to the workhouse for bad conduct, and another 
for weak mind. This does not strike us as a fact that tells 
heavily against the boarding-out system, when one contrasts 
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this proportion with the failures in life mentioned by Mrs. 
Senior of the girls who had been brought up in workhouse 
schools. 

On the other hand, too, Mr. Bowyer admits that in Birming- 
ham the experiment has been continued since 1870, and that 
the number of children boarded out has increased every year. 
The conclusion, therefore, which we feel inclined to draw from 
this evidence is that a number of Unions have not had the 
energy or courage to carry out this new experiment, rather 
than that it has failed in any case where it has been fairly tried. 

Most of the failures mentioned by Mr. Tufnell (pp. 19, 20) 
are open to the same criticism which we have made on Mr. 
Bowyer’s report—that he does not give us sufficient details as 
to the plan of boarding out followed in these cases. The only 
one which we except from this remark is the case of the three 
girls who were taken back by the Thame Union, because they 
were half starved and in a dirty condition. In this case Mr. 
Tufnell informs us that there was a ladies’ committee, and 
that one member of it had visited these children on the very 
same morning before the Government inspector’s visit, and 
had found everything right and in good order. 

Now it is, of course, quite right that attention should be 
called to such instances, but there are two remarks which 
should be made that somewhat weaken this statement as a 
condemnation of boarding out. In the first place, we must 
consider on the other hand all the cases of success admitted 
by Mr. Bowyer, all those enumerated by Mrs. Senior in her 
Appendix, and by Miss Florence Hill in the ‘Children of the 
State.’ - 

Secondly, when Mr. Tufnell triumphantly asks, ‘Is it not 
‘clear that none of these abuses could exist in the district 
‘school system?’ we answer, ‘No; it is quite clear that 
‘they could.’ If Mr. Tufnell will look at pp. 823, 324 of Mrs. 
Senior’s Report he will find allusions to many deficiencies 
affecting the health of the girls in district schools which have 
been hitherto overlooked by other inspectors. Unwholesome 
rooms, dirty under-linen, and the other bad arrangements of 
the dormitories to which Mrs. Senior refers, are surely as 
likely to produce disease as anything which could occur in 
country cottages. 


we 
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Even if Mr. Tufnell can show that these things haye 
attracted the attention of other inspectors without being 
remedied, he admits thereby at least as heavy a charge 
against the present system as any that can be made out 
against boarding out. 

In the case of the three boarded-out girls mentioned above, 
the board seems to have até once acted on the report of the 
inspector. This is a most important point to notice, since it 
shows that the foster-parents must consider themselves, for a 
long time to come at any rate, as on their good behaviour; 
and any abuses which they may encourage will be far more 
sharply inquired into, and far more speedily remedied, than 
those which are backed by all the tradition of long-established 
institutions, and the official influence of boards of guardians. 

But we admit that certain defects in the boarding-out 
system pointed out by Mr. Tufnell are to some extent 
independent of the question of the supervision by a ladies’ 
committee. Four principles, which were accepted after most 
careful inquiry by the Poor-law reformers of 1834 are, 
according to Mr. Tufnell, all violated by the boarding-out 
system. These four are, (1) That pauper children should be 
entirely separated from adult paupers, and receive special 
treatment in separate houses. (2) That they should be 
brought up in half-time schools, and employed at least half 
the day in some industry. (38) That no out relief should be 
given beyond the limits of the Union, or the immediate super- 
vision of those who pay it. (4) That relief should never be 
given in aid of wages; or, which is the same thing, no person 
should be allowed to work independently, being at the same 
time supported out of the rates. 

With regard to the first of these rules, the boarding-out 
plan seems to obey it even more strictly than was originally 
contemplated, since one of the great objects of the plan is to 
separate the children as far as possible from all workhouse 
influences, and place them among industrious, hard-working 
peasants. 

As to the second, there does not seem to be any difference 
of principle between Mr. Tufnell and his opponents. Mrs. 
Senior, at any rate, believes that what Mr. Tufnell calls 
intellectual training can be given as well, industrial teaching 
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very much better, under the boarding-out scheme than under 
the present workhouse regulations. But we think that this 
contrast between intellectual and industrial education, of 
which Mr. Tufnell is so fond, is founded on a fallacy. The 
sort of training in the ordinary work of life which the chil- 
dren would get in a cottage home would help them to use 
their minds as well as their hands, and would give them just 
that impulse to independent action whicu, it is clear from 
Mrs. Senior’s experience, they do not get in the workhouse 
schools. This would, at any rate, be a great compensation 
for the loss which they would incur by the absence of teaching 
intended more exclusively to train the intellectual faculties ; 
and even that might to some extent be supplied, if necessary, 
by the ladies’ committee. At least they would be no worse 
off in this respect than the children of independent labourers. 

With regard to the third rule it may be observed that, if 
the first part of it is to some extent neglected by the boarding- 
out committees, they are thereby better able to carry out the 
principle of the first rule by separating the children more 
completely from the connection with theix workhouse ; while 
as to the latter part of the rule, the clement of supervision is 
supplied by the ladies’ committee. 

In the fourth rule, however, a slight difference of principle 
does arise, though not so great a one as Mr. Tufnell seems to 
think. it merely amounts to this,—that supporters of the 
boarding-out system hold that a rule intended for men does not 
necessarily apply to children. No boy or girl can be expected to 
earn enough to support themselves. If their parents were alive 
it would be recognised as a natural thing that even when the 
children had begun to do some work they should still be partiy 
supported by their parents. The death of their parents hardly 
qualifies them to earn larger wages, and, therefore, the extra 
support must still be given to them somehow; and it does not 
make any difference to the rate of children’s wages whether 
this support be given by the State or by other people. 

As to the difliculty of finding suitable cottages in which to 
carry out the scheme, that is a question of fact which Mrs. 
Senior practically answers in her letter to ‘The Times’ of 
January 27th, in which she says that she and her friends will be 
thankful to be permitted to point out to the State hundreds of 
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households for which they can thoroughly answer, in all respects 
qualified and willing to receive strange children as members 
of the family. Mr. Tufnell, we suppose, hardly suspects the 
ladies who organise this scheme of being careless or indifferent 
in their choice of suitable homes. If, therefore, they fail in 
finding such homes, cadit questio. But the chance of their 
failing to find them is hardly a reason against making the 
attempt. 

A somewhat similar answer may be given to Mr. Tufnell’s 
objection to Mrs. Senior’s views about the effect of boarding 
out on the physical condition of the children. He holds that 
the opinion of the doctors is opposed to Mrs. Senior’s belief 
that ophthalmia will be cured by removal from the workhouse 
to country cottages. If so, then let the doctors be consulted 
in each case before the child is sent. Even if they should 
decide as Mr. Tufnell thinks, there would still remain those 
orphans who had not yet been affected by the disease, and 
those who had been long enough in the infirmary to be 
cured, and who would undoubtedly be safer from ophthalmia 
in distant cottage homes than in the schools, where they are 
much more liable to come in contact with those who are 
already infected. At the same time it should be noticed that 
Mr. Henley, a doctor, who had inquired into the working of 
the system in Scotland, remarked on the fact that the children 
boarded out were unusually free from the diseases of eye and 
skin from which London children suffered. 

Another objection founded on fact is thus stated by Mr. 
Browne (p. 282 of Local Government Report) :— . 

‘Boarding out orphans and deserted children applies a remedy where 
there is no disease, and leaves the casuals, who are morally tainted, in 
‘a worse plight than before, because it prevents them from associating in 
school with a better class. The intellectual efficiency of the school is 
also inevitably lowered, as I know from experience, by the removal of the 
more permanent pupils.’ 

We do not see why it should be a less evil to corrupt the 
innocent than to lose a chance of improving the corrupt. And 
we have already shown from Mrs. Senior’s Report how enor- 
mously the difficulties of teachers are increased by their having 
to superintend children in entirely different stages of morality. 

But Mrs. Senior’s answer is much more complete than this. 
She shows (p. 816) that if the orphans were removed from the 
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pauper schools, the very different training so necessary for the 
casuals could then be applied with greater ease. 

‘Without here entering into the larger question of whether the present 
system might not be modified even for the children permanently at 
school, there can be little doubt that shorter hours and far more labour 
in the open air would have a beneficial effect both on the moral and 
physical natures of the children accustomed to a vagrant life. The 
secretary of the Red Hill reformatory said that not only did exercise in 
the fresh air improve the health of the boys, but the cultivation of the 
earth raised them morally. At Mettray and other such institutions, the 
same facts have been recognized. If outdoor labour does so much for 
the boys at Red Hill and elsewhere, why should not a similar system be 
tried for the casual children of workhouses, and, with a few modifications, 
for the girls as well as the boys? The casuals, being accustomed to out- 
door habits and much movement and liberty, must find the long school 
hours very irksome, and it would probably be more easy to interest 
them in outdoor work than in books.’ 

It should be noticed, too, that Mr. Bowyer, who has been 
already mentioned as an opponent of the plan, yet states that 
the withdrawal of 70 orphans from the Birmingham school 
was not very much liked by the children left behind. 

There is, however, another objection founded on fact, and 
one which Mrs. Senior has carefully considered. This is the 
difficulty of dealing with the class of children who have been 
deserted by their parents, but who are not proved to be 
orphans. 

These children are not liable, like the ‘casual’ class, to be con- 
tinually removed from school by bad relations, but they run the 
chance nevertheless of being at some time or other claimed by 
the parents who had deserted them; and, of course, such parents 
are more likely to claim them if they are living in a comfort- 
able condition and with people out of whom the parents think 
they can extort money. 

Mrs. Senior would meet this difficulty by placing these 
deserted children in small schools arranged as much like homes 
as possible, where they would be protected both from their 
parents and from the ‘ casuals.’ 

The objections from theory need not detain us long. The 
first of them which is mentioned by Mrs. Senior has been 
practically answered already, since it is merely an argument 
against the incomplete form of boarding out. 

This objection is, that ‘ boarding out’ may lapse into mere 
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outdoor relief, granted by guardians to evade the necessity of 
providing better accommodation for children in workhouse 
schools, and with no more effectual supervision than that of 
the guardians themselves. (P. 2. of the Report.) 

We have already shown that the latter part of this objection 
would not apply to the schemes as fully developed under the 
boarding-out rules-of the Government. But we may also 
add with regard to the first part of the objection, that it is 
directly contradicted by Mr. Bowyer’s experience as quoted 
above. 

That experience seems to show that the guardians are far 
more likely to fail in the energy needful for carrying on the 
experiment in any form than to speculate on any possible 
advantages that it may bring them if carried out in a careless 
manner. Mrs. Senior also says: ‘I know of several places 
‘where boarding-out committees have been formed and homes 
‘found, but no children could be obtained from guardians,’ 
(P. 344.) 

The second objection from theory, the only one worth 
further discussion, is the jealousy which it is supposed would 
be excited in a labourer who was struggling to support a family 
by the sight of a pauper child brought up in a neighbouring 
cottage, on whom more money was spent than the struggling 
labourer could afford to spend on his own children. Mrs, 
Senior contents herself with answering (to this argument) that 
the labourer would know that the child, if kept in the work- 
house, would cost him more out of the rates than if it were 
boarded out. We confess that this answer does not seem to us 
to meet the difficulty. The labourer’s objection, if it arose, 
would, we suppose, be a jealousy for his children, not for him- 
self. It would not be due to any supposed burden on himself, 
arising either from the expenses of the pauper, or from that of 
his own children’s education and support, but to the worse 
position in which he would conceive that his children were 
placed as compared with that of the boarded-out pauper. 

The answer which we should be disposed to give to sucha 
complaint would be, first, that the pauper child need not 
receive any more comforts than those which a healthy and 
energetic labourer, working under a reasonable master, could 
in good times obtain for himself; and secondly, that the kindest 
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foster-parents could never really supply the affection which 
the supposed labourer and his wife ought to give to their own 
children. Fictitious relationships are poor things at best; and 
the boarding out of pauper orphans in the most careful cottage 
home is merely the provision of a palliative for some of the 
worst evils of an orphan’s position, and can never be the 
ereation of an ideal state of life, although it may be the means 
of saving hundreds of children from absolute ruin. 


Art. VI.—Modern Necromancy. 


(1.) Spiritualism Viewed by the Light of Modern Science. By 
Crooxzs, F.R.S. Reprinted from the ‘ Quarterly 
‘Journal of Science,’ July, 1870. 

(2.) Psychic Force and Modern Spiritualism. By W. Crooxes, 
F.R.S. (Fourth Thousand.) Longmans: 1872.; 

(3.) Notes of an Inquiry into the Phenomena called Spiritual, 
during the years 1870-1873. By W. Crooxes, F.R.S. 
Reprinted from the ‘Quarterly Journal of Science,’ 
January, 1874. 

(4.) The Phenomena of Spiritualism Scientifically Maplained and 
Exposed. By Asa Manan, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 

(5.) Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. By Aurrep Rvssen 
Watrace. Burns: 1875. 

(6.) Hints for the Evidences of Spiritualism (2nd Edition). 
Triibner : 1875. 

(7.) Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Eva, 
By Iex. von Translated by A. 
Rivingtons: 1874. 

(8.) The History of the Supernatural in all Ages and Nations. 
By W. Howrrr. 


Tue revival, in the nineteenth century, of the long disused 
practices of Necromancy, is a startling fact. Since the year 
1848 the number of persons who have betaken themselves, to 
use the language of the Pentateuch, to ‘ seekmg after the dead,’ 
is stated to amount to three millions in the United States. 
In this country they may be estimated at many thousands. 
Under the inappropriate name of Spiritualism this pursuit 
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has been promoted by an active Propaganda. A special 
literature has sprung up, and various periodicals have been 
established, devoted to that subject alone. Grotesque and 
imbecile as are the bulk of these productions, they are, none 
the less, highly significant. 

Nor is the aid of literature alone sought for the re-establish- 
ment of the practices of ancient sorcery. Art has been 
appealed to for the same purpose : photographs are sold which 
purport to be the actual portraits of the spirits of the departed. 
These aerial forms, invisible to the human eye, are said to 
emit actinic rays, which have power to affect the sensitive 
surface exposed in the camera. In the majority of these 
productions an expert in photography can readily detect the 
palpable signs of imposture. In an extremely small number, 
the circumstances of their preparation have been so special, 
or the skill employed has been so perfect, as to betray no mark 
of dishonest fabrication. 

Becoming prevalent in this country at a time when the 
first ardour of the impulse given in America had consider- 
ably diminished, the development of the asserted phenomena 
has been more rapid in England than in the United States, 
The earliest observers told of muffled knocks, or sharp 
electric crackles, which by their number gave signs of assent 
or dissent to a question, or indicated the letters of the alphabet. 
Tables and other articles of furniture were endowed with 
motion, in most cases under the hands of the experimenters, 
but in other instances, it was said, when untouched. Musical 
instruments sounded in the dark. To these indications of 
spiritual force, now reported for more than twenty-five 
years, have succeeded, it is asserted, in this country, more © 
direct appeals to the senses. Faces, hands, and figures, 
resembling those of departed friends, have become visible 
in the subdued light provided for the practice of the circle. 
Articulate sounds have been breathed through flexible tubes; 
mediums, and persons not themselves mediums, have been 
floated in the air; bunches of lovely and delicate flowers 
have been rained down through the darkness; fiery embers 
have been placed, without injury, on the hands and on the 
hair of the head; and at last every attribute of life, form, 
voice, tangible substance, manufactured (and dishonestly 
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manufactured) clothing, and vigorous resistance to attempted 
violence, have been displayed by what is said to be a disem- 
bodied spirit. 

With regard to this last, the most marvellous and most 
convincing of demonstrations, it has, indeed, been carried too 
far. Experiences said to have taken place in London have 
been repeated in Philadelphia, in the presence of one of the 
oldest and most cautious writers on the subject of Spiritualism. 
As far as any one, who was not an expert in legerdemain, 
could be a judge of the real, the apparent, or the fictitious 
nature of any unexplained phenomenon, Mr. Owen was emi- 
nently to be relied on. Yet all his experience and all his 
caution were in fault in presence of that last and most 
imposing of manifestations. After repeated séances, visited by 
the materialised spirit of Kate King, Mr. Owen has published 
acard to admit that he was the victim of a deception. A 
widow with two children has confessed that she was paid to 
play the part, and to personate the materialised spirit. We 
sink from the supernatural to the ghost scene in Don Juan. 

The dim and shadowy border-land of the invisible world has 
always been a region that fascinated the human mind. There 
lies the cradle of Religion. There extends the paradise of 
Poetry. Children, women, all the finer natures of our race, 
snatch a fearful joy from lingering in the half-forbidden pre- 
eincts. The grave man, wearied with the toil and din of the 
battle of life, becomes a child again when his thoughts flit to 
that unforgotten wonderland. The faint twilight, through 
which shadowy forms glint like angels, and seen by which 
all that is undefined is pregnant with wonder, may some day 
yield to the pure bright light of day. But to replace its tender 
glimmering haze by the dense dull fog that weighs upon the 
necromancer, is not to confer a boon on mankind. The man 
who argues that, because he knows nothing of a spiritual 
world, nothing can be known regarding it, may be a pedant, 
but he is not a philosopher. The greatest names in history 
are those of the men whose glances have penetrated the 
farthest into a vista closed to duller vision. For a man fed 
upon the printed wisdom, and pale with the city life, of the 
nineteenth century, to think that he can weigh, in his tiny 


balance, the giauts of olden times—that he can prove that 
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Mohammed was a lunatic and Moses an impostor—is only 
for the owl to declare his disbelief that the eagle can gaze 
full at the sun. But the man who is ready to accept any 
wonder, so only that it be a wonder, is no better than a fool. 

Two very different branches of investigation must be pur- 
sued, in order to obtain any comprehensive acquaintance 
with this great subject. They may be termed the historic, or 
literary, and the philosophical. Under the latter head ranks 
the physiological investigation of the phenomena of life, and the 
scientific inquiry into any alleged phenomena which may show 
that life is not the consequence, but the cause of organization. 
Into this inquiry we are by no means unprepared to enter. 
The brilliant physiological discoveries of the present century 
are such as to furnish a new field for the patient analyst ; and 
the more exact habit of observation, which the advance of 
knowledge and the improvement of instruments have aided, 
is as yet almost entirely unapplied to the investigation of 
pneumatology. 

A research of this nature, however, is chiefly interesting to 
those to whom physiology is not altogether unfamiliar ; and 
it is beset by the singular disadvantage of being discouraged 
by some of the very men to whom the world would most 
naturally look for its prosecution. Our own belief, that an 
enforced study of the morbid side of physiology has often 
had the effect of leading the anatomist to confound condition 
with causation, will not be admitted without a struggle. In 
a word, the reconnaissance may at any moment become a 
contest. 

An impartial glance at the literature of pneumatology 
can lead to conflict only on the ground of incompetence, 
whether in the investigator, or in those who condemn him. 
The great phenomena of the existence of definite human 
beliefs, and of the influence which, for good or for evil, they 
have exerted upon mankind, can be inquired into apart from 
the consideration of the amount of truth and of error which 
may mingle to form each creed. The physiological inquiry 
would be incomplete without some reference to the literature 
of the subject. <A precis of the latter, or rather an indication 
of the sources from which such a precis may be drawn up, 
would be both in itself useful and interesting, and also of 
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further value as an introductory chapter to the philosophy 
of pneumatology. 


We believe that the best mode of bringing this obscure and 
important subject before our readers, that is possible within our 
limits, will be to give a brief notice of two or three of those 
works which, from the known high character of their authors, 
stand apart from the general low level of the ‘ spiritualistic ’ 
literature of the day. We shall thus present the views of 
men who are eminent in science, in theology, or in literature, 
which are, to a certain extent, accordant in their admission of 
facts, although widely differing in the inferences to be drawn 
from these facts. We shall glance at the extreme positions 
held by those who deny all occurrences of the nature com- 
monly called supernatural, and by those who, with open- 
mouthed fatuity, attribute all ordinary events to extraordinary 
causes. We shall point out that while there is ample testi- 
mony as to the occurrence of phenomena inexplicable ac- 
cording to the general order and limitation of organic life, the 
study of these phenomena has not advanced a single step 
beyond the establishment of their objective reality. We shall 
show that, on the admission of those best qualified to judge, 
the study is attended not only with disadvantage, but with 
danger ; that its results are, both practically and of necessity, 
vague, contradictory, and absolutely unreliable. Lastly we 
shall show, from literary evidence, that the spiritualism of 
the nineteenth century is identical with ancient necromancy ; 
and that thus, so far from being a new source of positive in- 
formation as to the unseen world, it is a perplexed and illicit 
curiosity, which has obtained no useful result during a history 
of more than three thousand years, and from which, neither 
from theory nor from experience, does it appear probable that 
any important knowledge can ever be ascertained. We com- 
mence with the testimony of a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Mr. Crookes’ statement of the temper and method in which 
the investigation of any obscure phenomena should be ap- 
proached breathes the true spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
Elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on the first proposal, 
while yet a young man, as the discoverer of a new metal, Mr. 
Crookes is known for his researches in chemical analysis, 
photography, metallurgy, physical optics, astronomy, and 
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meteorology. An invidious and discreditable attack made on 
him by one of our contemporaries has had the effect of bring- 
ing his labours into more public notice than they might 
otherwise have secured. His last physical discovery, if the 
accounts are accurate, that of the impulsive energy of light, is 
one of the greatest strides made since the discovery of gravita- 
tion, of which it may be called the complement. Mr. Crookes 
has had the hard fate of being attacked, by those who have not 
read his works, as a ‘recent convert to spiritualism,’ at the 
very time when he was accused by spiritualists of want of 
faith, or of candour, in refusing to accept the explanation of 
phenomena that he admitted to be genuine. Thus he occu- 
pies that safe position of admitting that which can be verified, 
and no more, which becomes the intelligent man of science, 
whatever be the field of his inquiries. 

Mr. Crookes divides those phenomena, called spiritual, which 
he has himself witnessed and tested, into twelve classes, for 
which we refer to his little book. He cites eight theories as 
adduced to explain them. Of these, the first three—impos- 
ture, subjective delusion, and unconscious nervous or muscular 
action—he briefly dismisses, as applicable only to a portion of 
the phenomena, if to that. Three other theories, namely the 
action of evil spirits, of spirits of a neutral or intermediate 
class, or of the spirits of departed human beings, are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive, although the last is the 
spiritualistic theory par excellence. There remains the theory 
that the medium, or some of the persons composing the 
circle, exerts by some unknown process a power that is 
both physical and intellectual. This hypothesis falls to the 
ground before the cases in which both physical and intel- 
lectual results are far in advance of the capacity of the 
medium or the circle. The last theory has been called 
Psychic force. If this be used merely as a provisional term, 
to imply the unknown cause of certain obscure and rematrk- 
able phenomena, it may perhaps be as good as any other. 
All that can be actually predicated of it is as follows. 

Competent witnesses attest the occurrence of certain phe- 
nomena, both physical and intellectual, which are explicable 


on no known physical theory. They generally occur in the 
close vicinity of certain individuals of more or less diseased 
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or abnormal constitutions; are intensified by the increase of 
numbers of persons brought into contact with these indi- 
viduals, and become most marked when these associations 
are most perseveringly formed. 

It is the general hypothesis that a certain awra, or atmo- 
sphere, emanates from such a group of persons, in or by virtue 
of which such events occur, as, in the absence of other ex- 
planations, are naturally referred to the action of an intelli- 
gent, incorporeal power. By some persons this hypothetical 
atmosphere is called the Psychic force, but by others that 
term is applied to the cause of the phenomena, be it what it 
may. In either sense the term is admissible, but its double 
use tends still more hopelessly to confound a matter extremely 
obscure. Beyond the point that certain phenomena are 
genuine, but as yet entirely unexplained, we do not think that 
Mr. Crookes has carried his conclusions. To that limit it 
seems that all patient, candid, and impartial investigators 
will accompany him. Beyond that limit we think none have 
safely and profitably ventured; nor does the result of Mr. 
Crookes’ study of the subject for four years give much promise 
that any are likely to do so. Admitting the existence of a 
peculiar force, the law and the origin of its activity are as 
yet unknown. 

From the position of the philosophic expectant, who admits 
the evidence of his own senses, but avoids any inference 
which is not logically clear, we pass to that of the man of 
science, who admits, and that of the theologian, who denies, 
the ordinary explanation of the phenomena. ‘ Miracles and 
‘Modern Spiritualism,’ by Mr. Wallace, and ‘The Phenomena 
‘of Modern Spiritualism,’ by Dr. Mahan, are two books which 
may be very advantageously read together. Both authors 
are men who command the respect of numerous readers. 
Each is favourably known in his own field of labour. Each 
is able, truthful, painstaking, and impressed with a deep 
sense of the importance of the subject on which he writes. 
The conclusions at which they arrive are opposed ; but as to 
the facts on which the conclusions are based, there is, to a 
considerable extent, no diversity of opinion between them. 


The reader will thus find the ground cleared to a considerable 


extent. When the spiritualist and the anti-spiritualist agree 
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in the description of phenomena which have come under their 
own observation, there is an unusual amount of primd facie 
evidence of their truth. + 

With regard to the deductions from the admitted facts, it is 
instructive to observe that each of these writers is most 
convincing when he confines his attention to considerations 
akin to his special branch of study. Each seems to wander 
when he attempts to enter the province familiar to his 
opponent. Mr. Wallace brings forward a few selected facts, 
with such careful notation of dates, authorities, and refer- 
ences, as enables the reader to verify his statements. His 
deductions from these statements are clear and logical, so far 
as scientific appreciation goes. The want of proof is due, 
not to any unscientific method as refers to the phenomena 
cited, but to a want of exhaustive collection of phenomena. 
But when from the work of the analyst Mr. Wallace turns to 
that of the moralist, in his paper on the ‘ Moral Teachings of 
‘Spiritualism,’ this partial generalization becomes fatal to 
the argument, and we cease to agree with the writer. 

Dr. Mahan has collected a far wider and more diversified 
group of phenomena, chiefly taken from American sources. 
His experience, direct or indirect, has been more compre- 
hensive than that of Mr. Wallace. But there is an entire 
want of scientific precision in recounting and in dealing with 
these phenomena. There is no such accuracy of statement 
or of reference as may enable the reader to trace the narra- 
tive on his own account. He must take Dr. Mahan’s state- 
ment, or leave it; he is not enabled to verify it. As to the 
inferences from these statements, while they are often very 
probable, they are never logically certain; nor is the final 
hypothesis, it seems to us, even capable of definite statement 
in scientific language. But with Dr. Mahan’s view of the 
moral bearings of the question we readily agree. 

‘A confirmed philosophical sceptic,’ Mr. Wallace ‘was so 
‘thorough and confirmed a materialist,’ as to have no place 
in his mind ‘for the conception of spiritual existence, or for 
‘any other agencies in the universe than matter and force.’ 
Having his curiosity awakened by some slight but inexplicable 
phenomena occurring in a friend’s family, a desire for know- 
ledge and love for truth led him to pursue their investigation. 
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Slowly and reluctantly he became convinced of the occurrence 
of facts, but it was long before he found himself compelled to 
refer the phenomena to any incorporeal origin. It is natural 
that, when driven to this conclusion, the relation between 
modern phenomena and the religious argument should have 
occupied a prominent, not to say a disproportionate, space, 
in Mr. Wallace’s speculations. His two well-known papers, 
printed in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ are republished in this 


book. Their clear, temperate, and precise statements pro-- 


duced a strong effect on the public mind when first they 
appeared ; nor is any one justified in giving a hasiy judgment 
on the subject without having read these or similar accounts. 

Having resided since 1850 in several of the chief centres of 
the spiritualist movement in America, Dr. Mahan, who is the 
First President of Oberlin College, Ohio, has met with evi- 
dence which he ‘could not resist with integrity,’ ‘of the 
‘reality of physical manifestations of a very startling and 
‘impressive character.’ ‘ As far as the intelligent communi- 
‘cations are concerned,’ he has ‘ found equally valid evidences 
‘for the reality of the facts of spiritualism.’ He finds him- 
self ‘necessitated, therefore, in moral honesty, to admit the 
‘facts ;’ but in seeking for their explanation he confesses that 
he did so under the unfortunate assumption that ‘ their 
‘character precluded any other supposition than an exclu- 
‘sively mundane origin.’ Of course a book might be written 
on such an assumption, but then it should not have the word 
‘scientifically’ included in the title. 

We may note, in passing, a characteristic feature of each of 
the two volumes. Mr. Wallace’s book, with a very brief table 
of contents, reproduces three independent essays. It is thus 
deficient in unity and sequence of plan. But an index aids 
the reader to master the facts. Dr. Mahan’s book has an 
elaborate table of contents. He commences by sketching the 
plan of the treatise, and gives such unhesitating titles to his 
chapters as ‘Positive and Conclusive Proof that all these 
‘Manifestations are the Exclusive Result of Mundane Causes, 
‘and not of the Agency of Disembodied Spirits.’ All that he 
shows, however, under this imposing title, is that certain very 
similar phenomena, long known to men of science, have not 
usually been referred to spiritual agency—their mode of 
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occurrence being entirely unexplained. The looseness of 
statement and of argument of which we complain is appro- 
priately illustrated by the absence of any index to the book. 

Dr. Mahan’s first and second chapters treat of the ‘ Effects 
‘of Animal Magnetism upon the Human System,’ and of 
what has been called ‘the odylic, odic, or psychic force,’ 
Mr. Wallace heads the fourth section of his paper on ‘ The 
‘Scientific Aspect of the Supernatural,’ ‘Od-force, Animal 
‘Magnetism, and Clairvoyance.’ By exact references to 
known facts, known authorities, and known works, Mr. Wal- 
lace supports his position that ‘ certain individuals are gifted 
‘with unusual powers of perception, sometimes by the ordi- 
‘nary senses leading to the discovery of new forces in nature, 
‘sometimes in a manner which no abnormal power of the 
‘ordinary senses will account for.’ By a series of such phe- 
nomena Mr. Wallace holds that we are gradually led up to 
the line which divides what are commonly called natural and 
supernatural, but would be more simply termed corporeal and 
incorporeal agents. In the view of Dr. Mahan, who ignores 
the maxim, idem non est similis, the odylic force is ‘ identical 
‘with that which is the immediate cause of the spirit mani- 
‘festations,’ which again is ‘identical with that from which 
‘result all the phenomena of mesmerism and clairvoyance.’ 
He continues to urge that ‘the admitted fact that an essential 
‘part of the phenomena are undeniably originated by exclu- 
‘ sively mundane causes requires, without proof to the contrary, 
‘that they all be referred to the same causes.’ That is to say, 
he first assumes that a greater or less degree of similarity is 
the same as identity ; he then assumes that because a cause 
is as yet undiscovered as to its nature it must be ‘mundane;’ 
and he lastly gives his opponents the choice of either 
proving a negative, or coming under his definition. This is 
not a method of argument that has weight with scientific 
minds. 

Dr. Mahan states that the following conclusion is unde- 
niable. ‘There is in nature a medium of communication 
‘between mind and mind, other than that by which communi- 
‘ cations are had, through the ordinary channels of the senses.’ 
That this ‘ medium’ is anything else than the agency of incor- 
poreal spirits, he does not attempt to show. He quietly 
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assumes it, and thus, as it seems to us, involves himself in 
far greater difficulty than that which he wishes to shun. 

The whole mass of the abnormal phenomena described by 
Dr. Mahan may be divided into three primary natural groups, 
’ entirely independent of the names by which they may have 
been designated by different observers. First, we rank that 
large and comprehensive class, including some of the most 
sensational accounts, in which direct imposture has been so 
often detected, that it is justifiable to regard the entire group 
of asserted phenomena as likely to prove direct impositions. 

The second is ano less comprehensive group of observations 
in which we have every reason to believe in the bond fide 
character of the witnesses, and in which direct imposture is 
therefore out of the question. But the possibility of self- 
delusion is so great, in the cases to which we refer, that 
however strong may be the subjective evidence, and the con- 
viction produced in the mind of the witness, the objective 
value of the testimony is nil, or at all events very slight, to 
a third person. Under this head will rank most of those 
instances, whether they are called mesmeric, biologic, or 
spiritualistic, in which the knowledge or the will of one 
person appears to be communicated to, or to affect, a second, 
without the ordinary use of the senses. 

But in the third case Dr. Mahan acknowledges the exist- 
ence of a small group of phenomena in which neither impos- 
ture nor self-delusion appears to be possible; nor is the 
hypothesis of the transmission of the will, or of the know- 
ledge, of one person, by any unexplained means, to a second, 
at all applicable. It is in these rare and exceptional cases, 
there can be little doubt, that those causes are to be grasped, 
the explanation of which is the key to the whole question. But 
it is precisely these crucial instances that Dr. Mahan is 
content to leave unexplained, and to refer to the utterly in- 
adequate explanation of chance coincidences. 

Any communication made to man from the invisible spiritual 
world, must partake, it will at once be admitted, of either a 
subjective or an objective character. Each of these methods 
has its own special power of conviction; each is exposed to 
its own special danger of deception. Objective phenomena, 
appealing to the sense of hearing, of touch, or of vision, have 
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been from extreme antiquity regarded as the most impressive, 
so far as general credence is concerned. They also, in many 
cases, have the peculiarity of very close resemblance to those 
phenomena which we now call electric, or electro-magnetic, 
which are producible experimentally, and which very inti- 
mately and powerfully affect the nervous system. The ‘raps,’ 
which are usually the first phenomena expected at a séance, 
often resemble the cracking discharge of a Leyden jar or of an 
over-charged conductor. Appearange of light, movement of 
heavy bodies without visible agency, or spectral presentation 
of faces or forms, are the chief classes of objective phenomena 
which are now asserted to occur. They have been asserted 
thus to occur from the date of the earliest record. They 
appeal directly to the sense of wonder, and thus to the 
acceptance of the intelligence. But they are very capable 
of simulation, or production by artifice. So subtle is the 
skill of the professors of legerdemain, that even those who 
are aware of their intention to delude the senses are for the 
most part unable to detect how these wonders are effected. 
Under the concitions of darkened rooms, and other pre- 
cautions proper to a séance, it would be easy for a professed 
conjurer to produce phenomena similar to most of those attri- 
buted to the agency of the medium. The great doubt, there- 
fore, attendant on any objective phenomena said to be 
spiritual, is that of imposition; and the character of the 
medium, or other persons concerned, is of the first importance 
in any estimate of the evidence: In nine cases out of ten the 
moral difficulty of supposing that imposture is attempted will 
be more serious than the physical. ; 

On the other hand, in purely subjective phenomena, such 
as the occurrence of a powerful impression on the mind, the 
hearing of articulate words, which the auditor is conscious 
are inaudible to other persons; the uncontrolled or automatic 
motion of the hand, as in writing unpremeditated communi- 
cations ; the utterance of speech, from some overpowering and 
foreign impulse, or dictation; the occurrence of the latter 
phenomena during the sleep, or the apparent sleep, of the 
medium ;—the experience may be such as entirely to preclude 
the idea (to the subject) of imposition, or influence, ab extra, 
by any human agency. But in all these cases, and notably in 
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the most subtle and important, the terrible fear of self-delusion 
presses on the mind. In the most remarkable mediums (as 
in the case of Mohammed himself) the constant recurrence 
of this fear has formed a very painful part of the experience. 
Again, even if the medium be convinced, by careful and re- 
_ peated tests, that self-delusion is absent, the testimony is 
_simply verbal to a third party. Independently, therefore, of 
the truth or falsehood of any given case of supernatural a 
manifestation, the difficulty of establishing the bond fide mbt 
truth of the fact (which has nothing to do with the truth or 
falsehood of the communication made), will always be of 
extreme magnitude. Nor can any simple method of manifes- 
tation be conceived which is not attended by this difficulty. i 
There is, indeed, one method by which the subjective and 
the objective can be so combined that, to the subject at least, 
the evidence may be taken as conclusive. And it is a curious 
fact that this method presents a flat contradiction to an 
assumption that pervades almost all dicta as to demon- 
ology, sorcery, or even theology. It is commonly asserted 
that man is so far master of his own thoughts that they can- 
not be read, against his will, by any spiritual being. This 
view is directly opposed to such phenomena as we now cite. 
The method of investigation in question is the putting a 
mental question by one individual, and the giving a reply to 
it, either by sounds, by writing, or by words, by another. Of 
the occasional occurrence of this there is no question. A man 
) may put a mental question, and, to avoid self-deception, either i 
write it down, or make some note, sketch, or hieroglyphic, 
known to and seen by himself alone, and may receive an 
answer which, whether true or false, evidently intimates 
knowledge on the part of the respondent of the question put. 
A case of this nature may be mentioned as occurring at Naples 
eighteen years ago. Dr. Dionysius Lardner was present at 
one or two séances in the salon of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the King 
of Naples. Dr. Lardner retired to the end of an adjoining 
room, and wrote something on a piece of paper, which he 
folded up and brought back with him to the table where the al 
medium sat. The alphabet was calied for, and after three or ei 
four attempts the medium declared that the reply was unin- | 
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telligible. Mr. Owen proposed recommencing. The same 
result was repeated a second and a third time, when the 
medium rose and said it was useless to go on, that such 
checks occurred sometimes, and that the only thing to do was 
to break up the séance. Dr. Lardner inquired, ‘ What was it 
‘that you obtained?’ The medium replied that it was only 
a few letters, which had no sense or signification. Dr. Lard- 
ner pressed to know what the letters were. ‘Oh,’ said the 
medium, ‘they were only BE T A.’ Dr. Lardner opened his 
folded paper, on which was inscribed only the Greek charac- 
ter 8. Mr. Crookes narrates a yet more striking instance, in 
which a word in a newspaper which he had covered, without 
seeing it, with his finger, was correctly written by the plan- 
chette. 

‘Hints for the Evidence of Spiritualism’ is a vigorously 
written little book, which has reached a second edition. Some 
perplexity has been expressed as to the real gist of the argu- 
ment which it urges. By one critic the work has been called 
a trenchant satire; by another, a parody on the whole argu- 
ment for Christianity. The author disclaims the latter impli- 
cation, but admits that it would have been nearer the mark 
‘if they had called it an application to spiritualism of certain 
‘arguments, vulgarly held to be conclusive in the case of 
‘dogmatic Christianity.’ The book contains indications of 
wide, not to say omniverous, reading, the results of which 
there is no effort to reduce to system. It is marked by a 
masculine and incisive common sense, which is unfortunately 
deprived of any title to sympathy by the utter absence of any 
reverence of tone or sense of imaginative beauty. The key to 
this ill-digested labour may be found in the expression (if it is 
anything but sardonic), ‘ the greatest philosopher of our age,’ 
which is actually applied to Mr. J. S. Mill. Such an appreci- 
ation of calibre will prepare the reader to find details grasped 
rather than principles—the part taken for the whole; and 
the search for truth reduced, in the absence of that modesty 
and humility which characterise wisdom, to a sort of blind 
man’s buff. 

None the less are the subjects brought forward, however 
rudely and roughly handled, worthy of the most anxious 
study. The book furnishes abundant evidence of the im- 
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portance of that aspect of spiritualism which we have 

endeavoured to present to the reader. We are shown, in a 

brief and hasty sketch, the outline of a new cultus that has ‘ 
been more rapid in its growth than any known form of religion. 5 | 
Indifferent to the historic basis of Christianity, this new faith 
echoes the tone, and applies the method, of Christian teachers, 
in diametrical opposition to the corpus of orthodox doctrine. 
Despised, as a rule, by men of science, it challenges them to 
apply their own method to investigate its asserted phenomena. 
Entirely unfettered by authority, it claims to speak with an 
authority that is absolute, being at the same time sublimely 
indifferent to the dissonant jangle of its unnumbered utter- 
ances. Relying, it may be, on a certain nucleus of objective 
phenomena, fringed by a group of impostures of every kind, 
it is callous to ridicule and patient even of neglect. Thus the 
more heartily we may echo the last line of the little book, 
itself a quotation, ‘It is not so sure that there is nothing in 
‘spiritualism ;’ the more important becomes the research 
that enables us to trace back the marvels now asserted to be | 
produced, and to be novel, to their origin in the darkness of 
the past. 

With regard to the greater part of the lighter and of the 
periodical literature of this subject, it is difficult for criticism 
to select language that is appropriate. The only terms 
that are applicable are such as, from the very fact of their 
applicability, are scarcely admissible in our pages. We 
y should blush to print the very titles and tables of contents of 
some of the productions to which we refer. One of their 
most striking characteristics is the total absence of essential 
novelty. The oldest and crudest speculations are reproduced 
in language that only differs from that used by earlier authors 
in its want of any literary merit. The venerable folio of 
Dr. Lee, printed in 1659, contains more striking, positive, 
and startling statements than almost any more recent work. 
But, except for its greater dignity and gravity of tone, it 
might be taken for a production of the spiritualistic press of 
to-day. The three volumes of Cahagnet have a special value. 
They enter into certain physiological questions which at the ; 
date of the publication of the volumes were obscure. On these i 
they give certain asserted revelations, which are extremely | 
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curious, and which, in a former state of science, might well 
be regarded as probable indications of truth. But physiology 
has advanced since the time of Cahagnet’s writings, and has 
so far advanced as to show the falsehood of some of his 
primary positions. No instance can more distinctly show the 
difference between the discussion of hypothesis as a method of 
attaining truth, and the blind acceptance of soi-disant scientific 
revelation. The result of accepting the revelations made to 
Cahagnet would have been the falsification of physiology. 

We turned, with unusual interest, to a work bearing the 
name of one of the foremost champions of liberal thought in 
Germany, which proposes to discuss the great philosophical 
question of the Prophetic Spirit, a question that may be 
called the very nucleus of pneumatology, so far as that 
subject is connected with religion. In the great struggle in 
which Dr. Von Dollinger is engaged, he has the warm and 
hearty sympathy of the intelligence of this country. And 
from this work, no less than from his other utterances, it is 
abundantly evident that the writer is ‘ of that stuff they make 
‘storm sails of.’ The spirit and the mantle of Luther rest 
upon him. And he has this great advantage over Luther, 
that he is not engaged in a fight with that which, however 
corrupt, is the most cultured civilisation of his day; but with 
the historic development of the same mighty power that has 
at length nailed to the mast the black flag of defiance, in scorn 
at once of human reason and of ethical philosophy. 

As a weapon, rude and yet handy, for his great struggle, the 
work we have cited is one of much value and interest. But 
the title is a pure misnomer. It reminds us of the celebrated 
chapter ‘On owls in Iceland.’ Prophetic spirit in the Chris- 
tian era there is none, so far as Dr. Von Dollinger can see. 
And if we omit the words ‘in the Christian era,’ the rest of 
the sentence will hardly require modification. That prophe- 
cies ‘ arise as the spontaneously-generated product of a certain 
‘condition of things and of public feeling, without any defined 
‘object, without the definite or conscious authorship of any 
‘individual person,’ may possibly be true in certain instances ; 
but we are not prepared to accept such a statement as either 
philosophically or historically satisfactory, when thus broadly 
made. To these mythical predictions Dr. Von Déllinger adds 
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the two other species, of ‘ prophecies of deliberate creation, 
‘and which are intended to serve some altogether special 
‘interest’ (in other words, palpable forgeries), and of those 
which are only ‘ conjectures, or sympathetic views,’ of those 
who, ‘following the laws of causal connection, draw conclusions 
‘with regard to the phenomena of a future age, and boldly 
‘predict them as facts.’ Myths, forgeries, and audacious im- 
postures make up the sum of this view of prophetic utterance. 

It is with pain, almost with humiliation, that we refer to 
the book called the ‘ History of the Supernatural,’ by Mr. W. 
Howitt. It is a work calculated to impose on persons of 
imperfectly literate habit, by a very large range of quotation ; 
much of which, however, bears evident marks of being second- 
hand, and the whole of which is ill-arranged and undigested. 
Everything, according to Mr. Howitt, is spiritual. But 
although, under certain reserves, a degree of truth may be 
admitted as underlying this view, it is another matter when 
the author plunges into the wildest inferences. There is a 
total absence of scale or proportion in his work, together 
with the most incongruous juxta-position of authorities and 
of doctrines. Above all, the broad distinction between Re- 
ligion and Sorcery, although more than once referred to, is 
constantly overstepped and confounded. ‘ In its best shape,’ 
says Mr. Howitt, ‘magic is a revolting invasion of the sacred 
‘power of the supernatural in the Church; in its darkest 
‘form it is concretely devilish.’ It is difficult to understand 
how a writer, who uses language so much stronger than any 
we have ventured to utter, should prove an apostle of that 
very pursuit which he so unflinchingly stigmatizes. We can 
only regard so curious a blindness as an illustration of the 
natural consequence of practices that are as contrary to the 
methods of science as they are to the counsels of every form 
of religion or morality. The most marked and glaring in- 
stance of this is so positively revolting, that we almost hesi- 
tate to quote it. In his endeavour to shield the practice of 
the modern spiritualist from that broad and deep condemna- 
tion which he affronts from the voice of the Ancient Law, 
Mr. Howitt has permitted himself to say (p. 197) that Christ 
‘sought to the spirit of the dead,’ and ‘ broke the law before 
‘the face of Moses.’ If such an outcome of the new apostolate 
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be found in the pages of a man not unfamiliar with literature, 
what must be the cage with those who have no such safe- 
guard ? 

It is not in the work of Mr. Howitt alone that we find 
instances of the perilous path upon which the modern 
spiritualist so blindly presses forward. Names the most 
august and venerable have repeatedly been rapped out as those 
of the spirits attending a seance. It is now some fourteen 
years since Baron Guldenstubbé, in experiments appropriately 
carried on in the cemeteries of Paris, was presented with 
the quotation, in uncial Greek letters, of the line translated, 
‘I am the least of the apostles.’ The Baron instantly sup- 
posed that he was holding intercourse with the Apostle Paul. 
Other Jewish saints and prophets have been named as visit- 
ants. They neither speak, however, in their native tongues, 
nor utter their natural sentiments, but express, in feeble 
English, strange interest in trivial details, and in persons the 
most incongruous to their historic character. On one occa- 
sion, which will be known to many of our readers, the alphabet 
indicated the presence of no less a personage than the Founder 
of Christianity. The circle broke up in alarm, not again, it 
is to be hoped, to assemble. 

In the present vexed and doubtful state of a question of 
paramount importance, it may prove both interesting and 
instructive to inquire into ancient magic. A comparison of the 
necromancy of the present day with that of the past is pregnant 
with information. A peep into the cavern of the witch, or 
the circle of the necromancer, as they existed between two 
thodfand and three thousand years ago, reveals a scene undis- 
tinguishable, in its essential features, from the darkened 
chamber of the medium of to-day. 

In every age, and under every form of religious belief, one 
grand rule has been accepted as the condition of supposed 
intercourse with the spiritual world. Whenever the subject 
has been approached, until within the last few years, it has 
been regarded as consisting of two diametrically opposed 
branches. Whether men have regarded the order of nature, 
visible and invisible, as subject to one Supreme Ruler ; whether 
they have held a dualistic creed, and recognised, in the trials 
and troubles of human life, the balanced contention of the 
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powers of good and evil; or whether they have even risen 
to so lofty a generalisation as that of the Magian doctrine; 
they have never failed to hold that the light shed by the 
Sacred Altar was reflected by the cave of the sorcerer. We 
are not about to discuss the truth or wisdom of the view. 
We are not inquiring into the origin of these creeds. We are 
regarding them as they affected the human mind, and thus 
formed essential elements of the philosophy of history. 
Thus viewed, religion and impiety, inspiration and necro- 
mancy, the word that came from God to the prophet and the 
word that was sought by the wizard from the familiar spirit, 
have always been held to exist side by side. Wherever we find 
the belief in supernatural powers, and in the possibility of 
intelligible communication between such powers and mankind, 
we find the belief in these two counterparts. And the more 
profound the belief in the Divine Revelation, the more distinct 
has been the. condemnation of the arts of the necromancer 
and the sorcerer. 

It must not be said that words like this are terms of abuse. 
They have a definite historic significance. It is possible to 
ascertain distinctly what that significance is. In so doing, 
we arrive at an important result: we find that the hidden 
knowledge of antiquity has led to the foundation of two very 
distinct schools. The one has been that of the inquirers 
into nature. Commencing with a vague reliance on the 
aid of invisible power, man has, step by step, learned how to 
question nature herself aright. From the superstitious faith 
in herbal magic has sprung, by slow degrees, the pharmacopwia 
of modern chemistry. From the furnace of the alchnist 
has been drawn forth the retort of the chemist. The myste- 
rious hints of the Cabbala, as to the controlling of the elements 
by number and by name, have been elucidated by the grand 
discovery of the equivalents of chemistry. In a word, in the 
pursuit of natural magic, the human mind has unawares 
advanced into the clearer light of natural philosophy. 

The second portion of that ancient lore has followed no such 
beneficial course. It is now what it was in the days of Moses. 
While the natural philosopher of to-day may look back, with 
wonder, on the path by which his predecessors have gradually 
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day is in the exact position of the necromancer of the time of 
Saul. As much incertitude, harass, evil (even apart from the 
grosser forms of purposed imposture), attend the utterance 
of the familiar spirit of to-day, on the testimony of those who 
believe in its objective existence, as when ‘the woman said 
‘unto Saul, I saw gods ascending out of the earth.’ 

It may be said that it is easy to assert, but impossible to 
prove, the identity between the necromancy of the present 
day and the invocation of the familiar spirit in old times. 
To tens of thousands of persons such an identification would be, 
not only matter of great interest, but of yet more value as a 
caution. It is calculated to set the mind at rest, if not upon 
the greater or less degree of uncertainty that attends on the 
use of the planchette, the trance medium, or similar modes of 
inquiry, at all events on the positive impropriety and pos- 
sible danger of such pursuits. 

We therefore ask from our readers a little patience while 
we trace, more minutely than we should otherwise attempt to 
do, some of the chief lineaments of ancient magical and 
necromantic lore. 

The Ancient Law refers, in the same passages, to sorcery 
and idolatry as kindred abominations. The modern idea of 
idolatry, that of its being a blind and ineffective superstition, 
is not to be found in the Pentateuch. Notwithstanding the 
sense which we are accustomed, from our actual standpoint 
in England, to put upon those expressions of the later prophets 
which speak of idols as vain, there is no doubt, from the full 
consent of ancient literature, as well sacred as profane, that 
it was not the vanity, but the positive evil, of idolatry that was 
combated by the institutions of Moses. During the Roman 
Empire, a sufficiently catholic, or indifferent, spirit pre- 
vailed, to allow of the reception, in the Pantheon, of statues 
of foreign gods. At Athens, the 20th day of the month 
Hecatombeon, was the festival of the Theoxenia, an act of 
hospitable reverence to foreign deities. In the language 
of the Moabite Stone, of the Egyptian, the Persian, and the 
Assyrian stele, and of the Hebrew sacred writers, we find the 
same forms of religious utterance: Each people had its own 
separate object, or objects of worship. Each people regarded 
its own deity as being more or less hostile to the deities of 
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other nations, and as protecting their own worshippers in 
strife. Thus the desecration or destruction of the temples 
of conquered peoples was, at all events before the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, held to be an act of piety on the part of the 
conqueror. 

It is important to bear in mind this view, which all ancient 
writings confirm, with reference to the language of Moses as 
to idolatry and sorcery. These matters are not regarded in 
the Pentateuch as ignorant superstitions, but as overt acts of 
active disloyalty to the worship of Israel. If the response of 
Baal or of Chemosh be denounced as false, it is not as an 
imposition on the part of the priest—as the forgery of an 
oracle—but as a deception on the part of the deity consulted, 
that such falsehood is to be dreaded. And one very distinct 
proof of the objective character ascribed to oracular replies 
is, that some of the most famous, those of Amphiaraus, for 
example, were held to be communicated by dreams, not 
through the priest, but directly to the inquirer. 

It follows that a belief in the superhuman source of 
oracular reply is something entirely distinct from an ad- 
mission of the propriety of seeking that reply. When the 
king of Moab offered up his eldest son as a burnt-offering on 
the wall of Kerac, he was not regarded by the priests and 
prophets of Israel as what people smugly term a ‘ poor blinded 
‘idolater.’ He was an armed enemy, employing those rites 
of worship which were proper to the service of his national 
deity, and that deity was an actual opponent of the God of 
Israel. 

Sorcery and idolatry, from the time of Moses to that of 
Constantine, were associated methods of obtaining, from the 
invisible powers, aid or information that was not afforded to 
the pious worshipper in the ordinary course of his religion. 
Which was the true and which the false creed, was debated in 
ancient times as hotly as in our own. What was a religious 
act in a Roman, was idolatry in the eyes of a Jew. In one 
point, however, there was a universal assent. Appeal to the 
invisible powers, other than that which was in accordance 
with the prescriptions of the local national religion, was 
everywhere branded as criminal. 

Thus, while it is from Hebrew literature, during a period of 
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2500 years, that we can draw the most exact details as to the 
forbidden practices of the magician, the condemnation ex- 
pressed by the law of Moses was echoed during that long 
time, mutatis mutandis, by the conscience of the entire civi- 
lised world. 

The second injunction of the Decalogue, as to which there 
has been such fierce debate between the Greek, the Romish, 
and the Lutheran and other Protestant Churches, is, as 
matter of literature, a development of the first. It is the 
basis of ancient legislation as to magical practices. It is 
elucidated by distinct injunctions, to the number of fifty-six, 
in the Pentateuch, which form about one-sixth part of the 
negative precepts of the Jews. In the Oral Law, the subject 
is defined with minute detail. 

The fundamental prohibition, thus regarded, is this: 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before the face.’ That is, in 
the plainest terms, a prohibition of either foreign worship or 
domestic magic. This is followed by the prohibition to 
make any sculpture or other representation of any planet, 
animal, fish, or reptile; to eat at any feast of an idolatrous 
nature; or to serve any idol after its peculiar rite. Such is 
the literal sense of the second commandment according to 
the Hebrew commentators. 

In a subsequent passage occurs, however, something even 
more germane to our present inquiry than this broad and 
comprehensive law. We have in the Book of Deuteronomy * 
an absolute classification of ancient magic. Nine distinct 
practices are there enumerated, and branded with the one 
general condemnation, Omnia enim hee abominatur Dominus. 
The study of these several species of magic introduces us 
into the very inmost cavern of the sorcerer. 

The first of the abominations of the nations mentioned in 
this important legal codex is an illustration rather than a 
definition of a class of offences. It is an explanation of the 
words which, in the English Version, are translated ‘nor 
‘serve them,’ and which signify, according to the Oral Law, 
the veneration of any foreign deity after its own peculiar 
rite. The instance given is that of leaping through the fire 
in honour of Baal, which is a milder form of that actual 
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sacrifice of infants by fire that was carried on in the Valley 
of Hinnom, and wherever the distinctive seven chapels were 
erected to Moloch. 

The observance of this ancient rite has lingered to our own 
day. The time of its annual practice, namely, Midsummer 
Eve, connects it with the worship of the Sun-god. In the 
southern provinces of Italy the mountain sides are aglow, on 
this evening, with sparkling bonfires. The youth of the 
village districts collect around the blaze, and leap through 
the flames with shouts of ‘Bel, Bel!’ It is the relic of the 
rite performed on the bluff summit of El Maharaka, in the 
presence of Elijah, by the priests of Baal. A somewhat 
similar practice, that of precipitation (clothes and all) into 
the sea, which is now carried on, in the same region, in 
honour of Santa Lucia, with the special intent of curing 
ophthalmia, is probably a relic of the worship of the fish-god 
and goddess, Dagon and Derceto. 

Another of these special rites was the worship of Marcolis, 
or Mercury, by throwing a stone on a heap. In this simple, 
but forbidden rite, we trace a relationship to the cairn build- 
ing of our own Celtic predecessors, and also an illustration of 
the origin of the sacred character of the Term, or terminal 
figure of Hermes in classic mythology. Baal-Peor had also his 
own peculiar rite, which is plainly mentioned in a verse (the 
28th) of the 106th Psalm, to which neither the LXX. trans- 
lators, Jerome, nor his English followers, have given the 
full translation ; which is, however, not to be mistaken. 

The name of the second magical or idolatrous practice 
enumerated is one that has a good or a bad sense, according 
to the method by which counsel is sought. It is the word 
which, in the Book of Proverbs,* we find translated, ‘a 
‘divine sentence in the lips of the king.’ It is the word used 
in the Pentateuch + to denote the ‘divination’ of Balaam. 
It denotes that spirit of counsel, of command, or of predic- 
tion, that was believed in ancient times to rest on the king 
and on the high priest. On the rightful counsellor and guide 
of the people this oracular wisdom was believed to descend 
unasked, or, at all events, uncompelled. To invoke it by 
rites, for unlawful purpose, or by any but the fit subject, is 
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prohibited by the Law. It is the practice for which (although 
successful) Balaam was ultimately put to death. 

The third prohibited practice is closely allied with those 
religious rites of which it may be termed a mockery. It re- 
lates to sacrifices other than those enjoined by the national 
religion. The Hebrew word employed yet lingers on the 
mountains of Moab in the name of Beth-meon, or the place of 
augury, which is applied to one of those summits on which 
Balaam built the seven altars that are distinctive of the wor- 
ship of Moloch. ‘The original sense of the word appears 
to be that of divination by inspection of viscera. Translators, 
however, have differed in their rendering; the word used by 
the Septuagint implying divination by means of audible 
sounds; Jerome referring it to the observation of dreams 
(for which purpose the querists were wont to sleep within the 
precincts of the temples, and on the skins of the victims); and 
the English translators, and the learned Abbe Chiarini, 
speaking of observers, or prognosticators of times. 

Under the word Meon we may thus rank almost all these 
attempts at divining the future that are based on the 
observation, according to the rules of sorcery, of actual 
phenomena, except the movements of animals. Of these 
modes, the inspection of the viscera of the sacrifices is that 
which is most familiar to the classical scholar. Any extraot- 
dinary anatomical development ‘was regarded as a portent. 
Three modes of what may be called physical divination are 
alluded to as practised by the King of Babylon.* ‘ He cast 

‘up arrows,’+ ‘he consulted images,’ or sculptures, ‘ he 
‘examined the liver’ of the sacrifices. All ideas of good and 
bad luck, as attendant on certain days, are condemned by the 
Oral Law, as coming under this prohibition. The indication of 
conduct by trivial incidents, such as by the falling of straws 
across the path, is here condemned. So is the use of the 
‘Sortes Biblice,’ or ‘ Sortes Virgiliane,’ or the opening of any 
book atrandom, to take counsel from the first words on which 
the eye may light. So are such practices as those of the ring 
and the sieve; the inspection of the grouts in a teacup; the 
interpretation of dreams by numerical or other fixed rules ; 
horary questions in astrology (in the research of which such 
* Ezek. xxi. 21. + 2 Kings xiii, 15. 
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inexplicable coincidences are almost always to be traced); 
cheiromancy, or inspection of the lines of the hand; fortune- 
telling by cards ; even the simple arbitrage of tossing up a coin ; 
all these ave instances, more or less obscure, of those attempts 
to pry into the future otherwise than by the honest use of the 
reasoning powers, which have given the name of sorcery 
(sortiger, sortilegus) to those appeals to chance which are 
substituted by the sorcerer for the rules of ordinary sagacity. 

With regard to the fourth, fifth, and sixth species, or 
groups, of magical practices enumerated in the portion of 
ancient jurisprudence to which we refer, there is some cross 
reading amongst the several translations as to the exact 
signification of the respective Hebrew words. But whatever 
difficulty may be raised in consequence, there is a general 
accord in the definition of the three species of sorcery that are 
contemplated and condemned by the legislator. The three 
branches in question are, the magic of the augur ; that of the 
herbalist, poisoner, or witch proper; and that of the en- 
chanter, or sorcerer, who uses spells, potent words, or chants. 
While the previously mentioned forms of magic may be de- 
scribed as misdirected religious rites, the practices now in 
question were addressed to the consultation of nature. In his 
study of the habits of animals, of the virtues of plants, and 
of the power of melody, the ancient magician was uncon- 
sciously laying the basis of the education of the naturalist, 
the anatomist, the physician, and the musician. 

The Hebrew word first employed only differs in its pointing 
(on which no reliance can be placed) from that which is 
now spelt Nahash, a serpent. The use of this reptile as a 
symbol of wisdom, and as the emblem of the god of medicine, 
is of the most remote antiquity. Much nonsense has been 
talked about serpent worship; but as a visible expression of 
mighty power, residing in a form that would, apart from 
experience, seem incapable of sustained motion, early wisdom 
may well have chosen such an emblem. Old legends of 
pagan date often bud forth, under baptised names, in France 
and Italy. In Auvergne, the church and village of St. Pourceau 
commemorate some dimly intimated relic of an ancient faith, 
in the legend of the appearance of a viper issuing from a cup 
that had been vainly poisoned for the destruction of the saint. 
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The observation of the flight of birds, in all times, and of 
the behaviour of the sacred chickens, in Roman history, is 
connected with this form of divination, to which the name 
of Augury properly belongs. 

The Hebrew word translated witch appears to refer, as do 
several other expressions in the Bible which do not occur in 
the present passage, to the hidden, whether in the sense of 
the discovery of that which is secret, or to the secrecy in which, 
in all ancient nations, any appeals to the invisible powers, 
except those which were in accordance with the rites of the 
national worship, were necessarily conducted. In the half- 
dozen instances in which this word is found in the Bible, the 
meaning of the giver of potions, or the practiser of herbal 
magic, is perfectly appropriate. This species of witchcraft is 
of very ancient origin. It was not absent, as an auxiliary 
process, even from some far higher forms of divination; as in 
the case of the Pythia who chewed laurel. Its description by 
Virgil is familiar to us all. The terrible epidemical form in 
which the practice of poisoning broke out in France, and the 
infamous name of Brinvilliers, are fresh in the page of the 
historian. Yet even here good and evil seem to hold almost 
as close a relation as do concave and convex. While the 
witch, as using perfumes, smoke, or any of those narcotic 
herbs which were implements of ancient magic, gives her 
hand closely to the poisoner; from the very knowledge col- | 
lected, at first, for magical purposes, has sprung one of the 
chief blessings of modern times, the knowledge possessed by 
the physician of the Materia Medica. 

The LXX., Jerome, and the Authorised Version agree 
-in the interpretation given to the sixth class, the Habar 
Habar of the Hebrew, as incantator, charmer, or chanter of 
spells. The only hesitation as to the translation arises from 
the circumstance that Buxtorff translates the word by sociatus, 
and explains it of those who by adjurations and incantations 
associate serpents and other noxious animals with them, so 
as to make use of them without injury to themselves. It is 
true that the idea of incantation, or charming by the voice, 
is still present in this explanation. But it would seem more 
orderly to regard all forms of animal magic as comprised 
under the fourth class, Nahash, and to confine the use of the 
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word now in question to incantation; and this the more so 
because there is a closely related word that is translated 
occultavit. There seems good reason to suspect that this 
expression has been the origin of the magical word 
Abracadabra, conveyed to European ears through the medium 
of the Arabic language. Under the head of magic in con- 
nection with animals rank the fearful superstitions connected 
with Lycanthropy, a firm, belief in the existence of which at 
the present day is yet prevalent in South Italy. When dogs 
are heard to howl by night, the peasants shudder as they 
recount the last appearance of a were-wolf. 

There is, at all events, no doubt that the power of incanta- 
tion—chanted or spoken spells, or words of power—forms a 
distinct genus of sorcery. It is with this division of the sub- 
ject that the word magic is most intimately connected. This 
term designates the art of the Magi, a word imported into the 
Greek from the Persian, and having the same import as 
the Chaldean Rab—great, or master. The earliest idea of 
magic that can now be traced is to be found in the Cabbalistic 
books. It is to the effect that all things were created by the 
words of the Almighty; from which it was deduced, that if 
these words could be learned by any of His creatures, they 
would be able to exercise something of the same power by 
their use. This led to a species of transcendental analysis of 
the words, and even of the letters, of the sacred books; and 
to the ascription of wonder-working efficiency to the different 
forms of the Divine name. The tetragrammaton, or name of 
four letters, which the fourth commandment forbade to be 
taken in vain, was pronounced, among the Jews only, by the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement. It was uttered aloud 
nine times in the course of the services of that day, and to 
pronounce it at any other time was, according to most authori- 
ties, a capital offence. 

The tetragrammaton appears to be indicated as the Shem- 
hamphorash, or expressed name of God, by which, according to 
the book Caphtor, Moses wrought all his miracles. In the 
Codex Kiduschin of the Talmud, it is said that the nomen, or 
hidden name, was expressed first in twelve, and secondly in 
forty-two letters, and that the latter tradition had been lost. 
The Ghemara of the treatise Sabbath of the Talmud speaks 
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of miracles performed by the son of Satda by the use of the 
sacred name; and Luther, who has written on the Shem- 
hamphorash, identifies this personage with Christ. It is 
probable that much of the ancient magical lore sprang from 
giving a literal sense to the Agada, or poetical allegories of 
the sacred books, and of their commentators. The mighty 
power ascribed to Solomon comes under the same category. 
The general idea of magic is that the elementary or demiurgic 
spirits can be compelled, by proper adjurations, to obey the 
invoker. Before this mighty agency all the ordinary laws of 
nature were supposed to bend, and it was thus the firm belief 
of many ages that nothing was impossible to the magician. 

We find repeated references to this idea of the power of a 
name in the New Testament, as in the case of ‘ certain of the 
‘vagabond Jews, exorcists,’ at Ephesus.* All the magic, 
part of the necromancy, and even part of the alchemy, of the 
middle ages, hold to this parent source. 

Connected with the power of words are the allied, though 
distinct, ideas of the power of rhyme, of song, and of music. 
In this relation we pass from the transcendental region of 
magic to that which is chiefly emotional. The effect of music 
on some animals, and notably on snakes, is not unknown in 
our days, and this knowledge formed a portion of the arcana 
of the ancient sorcerer. Music, so far as we are aware, has been 
connected with every ancient form of worship, and its connec- 
tion with worship still exists. We find a close relation between 
music and the access of the prophetic spirit to be fully accepted 
in the Old Testament. It was on meeting the company of 
prophets, with lute, and tambour, and pipe, and lyre, that the 
Royal Spirit descended on Saul. The effect of the lyre of 
David on the spirit-vexed king is a well remembered story. 
And when Elisha consented to inquire into the future at the 
request of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah (2 Kings 1 iii. 15), he 
said, ‘ But now bring me a minstrel.’ t 

We have seen that the forms of sorcery already mentioned 
may be regarded as either perversions of religious worship, 
or attempts to acquire a knowledge of the secrets of nature 
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by means which are not those employed by true science. 
With changes in creed and in forms of worship, the rites of the 
diviner have sunk into discredit and disuse. The torch of 
physical investigation has lit up the dark places of the 
herbalist, the snake-charmer, and the alchemist. There 
remains a third branch of sorcery, which may be defined as a 
perversion of human nature itself. It is one which is un- 
changed since the dawn of history, because, by its very nature, 
it is incapable of progress. Long practised only by stealth, 
it has, within the past quarter of a century, been avowedly 
followed by millions of people. To describe its ancient form 
is to identify the sorcery of America and of England with 
that of Syria and of Moab. 

The sixth species, then, of sorcery, is denoted by the words 
Baal Obh, or Shaul Obh, the Lord, or the slave of the Spirit 
of Python. The Septuagint translators, here slightly differing 
from the Mishna, from Jerome, and from our own version, 
have used the word éyyaotpiuvos. Although this word is no 
other than the name of that rare and curious power that we 
term ventriloquism, no such harmless application of the term 
was intended by the Greek writers. Like legerdemain of all 
kinds, ventriloquism is now chiefly known as a source of public 
amusement. In early times it was regarded as the demon 
who spoke from within the body of the magician, not always 
employing the natural organs of speech. All books on demon- 
ology, down to a very late date, are full of instances of the 
kind, in which they enter into details not fit for reproduction 
in our pages. 

With the above qualification, which is rather nominal than 
real, all accounts of this order of sorcery are in full accord- 
ance with one another. The quaint Hebrew terms have their 
English equivalent in the expression, ‘the familiar spirit.’ 
The Greek synonym, ‘the spirit of Python,’ is the phrase 
employed in the New Testament to describe the case of the 
damsel who was exorcised by the Apostle Paul at Philippi, * 
Macedonia being, according to the Jewish writers, a part of 
the world especially liable to supernatural visitation. Down 
to the time when the most active fanaticism was enlisted 
in the pursuit of persons accused of witchcraft, the idea of 


* Acts xvii, 16-18, 
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the character of this form of sorcery was unchanged. It is 
the form in which demoniac influence was supposed to be 
chiefly sought by witches. It is closely connected with the 
next species of forbidden research, for which we have, or 
rather had, until recently, no English name. Nor are we 
aware of any equivalent to the Hebrew word in any other 
language. The learned Surenhuse has transliterated the word 
in question into the quaint form of Jiddoa. Another school of 
Hebrew pronunciation spells it, in Latin, as Idgnoni. Trans- 
lators have been content with the general terms of diviner, 
wizard, ariolus, tepacxorros, or diseuse de bonne aventure. 

But the judiciary treatise of the Mishna,* which sentences 
the follower of the Obh to be stoned to death, is accompanied 
by full comments on the character of these forms of sor- 
cery. Bartenora gravely gives a description of the Idgnoni 
in language such as would be used by a writer in speaking of 
some rare, but well-known kind of animal. The account 
partakes too much of the character of the Agada, or romantic 
part of the Talmud, to be fully intelligible. But all the autho- 
rities agree that the special peculiarity of the Idgnoni was 
that of automatic utterance, by the mouth of the wizard 
or pythoness. The Obh communicated in various modes. 
Sounds that appeared purely natural to the ordinary ear, 
were articulate to that of the wizard under this influence. 
Thus, in the case of Balaam, it is not intimated that the voice 
of the ass conveyed any meaning to the two servants of the 
prophet, or to the princes of Moab who accompanied him. 
The large and obscure category of what are called impressions 
on the mind, which at times obtain, as is well known, the 
force of objective reality, are connected with the domain of 
the ‘familiar spirit.’ But absolute possession ; the use of the 
organs of speech as if only a speaking-tube; the use of the 
hand of a sleeping person to write; in a word, the direction 
of the mechanism of the human body by a spirit which is not 
its own, is the function of the Idgnoni. 

It is probable that the furor of the Pythia of Delphos was 
an instance of this kind of magic. The degree to which 
any abnormal utterance is, or is not uncontrollable, is always 
extremely obscure. The cases of demoniac possession men- 

* Sanhedrin, cap. vii. 4. 
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tioned by the Evangelists, in which the demons are said to 
cry out, are in exact accordance with the descriptions of the 
Talmudical writers. As a physiological observation, there 
exists a long series of disturbances, rising from the inspiration | 
of the poet or of the orator, to the most terrible form of tem- 
porary derangement, that of delirium tremens, as to which the 
hypothesis of external spiritual agency furnishes at all events 
an intelligible theory. Hysteria, again, in its wonderful mi- 
metic power, is closely allied to disturbances of this nature. 
The wild epidemics which have not been confined to the dark 
ages, the fanaticism of the flagellants, the repeated outbreaks 
of cases of asserted possession, are all closely linked together. 
But it has been reserved for the present age of enlightenment 
to regard the unhappy subject of such disturbances, whatever 
be its source, as the accredited apostle of a new revelation; and 
to take down his utterances—whether involuntary or other- 
wise—under the name of the communications of the trance 
medium. 

As to the ninth and last of those things which, in the 
language of the Ancient Law, the Lord abominates, all trans- 
lators and commentators agree. It is necromancy, or appeal 
to the spirits of the dead. Of this we have a clear example 
in the account given in the Book of Samuel of the visit 
of King Saul to the Witch of Endor. It is worthy of note that 
the one insoluble difficulty which, on the admission of necro- 
mancers themselves, attends this branch of sorcery, has 
arisen, to the confusion of commentators, in this early in- 
stance. Dismissing, for the sake of argument, the idea that 
the witch is an impostor, the doubt whether the influence 
which she invokes can in any way be relied on, is incapable 
of resolution. Apart, therefore, from any question as to the 
criminality of necromancy, the fact of the utter futility of the 
pursuit is placed beyond the possibility of question. 

The mention of necromancy as the last of the nine idola- 
trous and magical pursuits denounced by the Ancient Law is 
significant of the fact that it was regarded by the Great 
Legislator as the extreme form of abomination. The pollu- 
tion that was incurred, not only by the touch of a corpse, or a 
of a bone of the human body, but even by the remotest re- oe 
lation to such an object, was more feared by the Jews than 
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any other form of ceremonial or physical defilement. This 
pollution was communicable from person to person, or from 
person to object, and from object to person, to the fourth 
degree. A special rite, that of the Sacrifice of the Red Heifer, 
followed by the use of the water in which the ashes of that 
sacrifice had been steeped, was instituted for the purification 
of those who were necessarily polluted on the occasion of a 
death in the family. And the entire course of the temple 
ritual depended on perfect legal purity in this special respect. 

It is thus clear that those rites which were often carried on 
in cemeteries, in tombs, or in presence of skulls, skeletons, or 
human bones, were regarded with unusual horror by the 
countrymen of Jesus Christ. In all forms of sorcery some 
aid to the display of the spiritual influence was sought from 
locality, from perfumes, from the introduction of plants, from 
the use of drugs, or from some other physical agency. Thus 
the Pythia was both subjected to the mephitic vapour that 
issued from the earth, and was further influenced by the 
chewing of laurel leaves. The Cumean Sibyl was affected by 
the sulphureous vapours that ascended from the lake Agnano, 
in the immediate vicinity of her cavern. The votaries of the 
oracle of Amphiaraus slept on the skins of the victims. Even 
in the supreme case of the consultation of the oracle of Urim, 
by the High Priest at Jerusalem, the fumes of incense and 
the blood of constant and numerous sacrifices gave a special 
atmosphere to the Holy House. The fact that some external 
aid of this nature was invoked, in every form either of religious 
or of magical rite, is very striking. And it has a direct 
bearing on modern sorcery. 

The writers of the Ghemara speak of the cadaverous aspect 
peculiar to those who sought communion with the spiritual 
world as a well-established and well-known characteristic. 
It is evident that, of all forms of magic, that which sought to 
establish communion with the departed was the most criminal. 
It not only violated those laws which forbade the observance 
of times and portents, and the listening to the voice of the 
familiar spirit, but it introduced the special element of the 
worst form of ritual pollution to the very hearth-side. 

Human progress finds its limits in those of human capacity. 
With toil, patience, and perseverance, has each step in the on- 
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ward path been hitherto attained. To the best of our judgment, 

this toil has been of as much value in the development and 
discipline of the powers of the race as in its objective results. 

Knowledge acquired by any means but patient study, is 

lightly held and lightly lost. The power and stature of 
humanity depend far more on the discipline undergone than 

on the knowledge acquired. All attempts at short cuts to 

knowledge have hitherto proved disastrous failures. Reliance 

on authority, rather than the use of the truthful method, is the 

doctrine of superstition, of obscurantism, and of tyranny. If. 
such be the case when the authority is known, palpable, and 
surrounded with the attributes of visible power and dignity, as 

in the case of the papal decrees, what can be said when the 

authority is invisible, intangible, incapable of definition or 

of verification? Obedience in such a case is the reversal of 
human progress. To hearken to the voices of the dead is 

either a delusion or a reality. If it be the former, no delusion 

can be more mischievous, more degrading, or more revolting. 

If it be the latter, no pursuit can be more dangerous. It isan 

attempt to return to the infancy of the human race. It isa 

revolution against reason, and an arrest of scientific and 

practical education. It is so opposed in its nature to the 

primary laws of human progress and human welfare, that its 

character must be apparent to every man of calm intelligence, 

even apart from the emphatic condemnation of the legislators 

of our race. 


Art. VII.—Isaac Casaubon. 


(1.) Ephemerides Isaacit Casauboni, cum Prafatione et Notis. 
Edente Jonanne §.T.P., Canonico Cantuariensi, 
Schole Carthusiane, olim Archididascolo. Tom. I., II. 
Oxon. 1850. 

(2.) Isaac Casaubon, 1559-1614. By Marx Partison, Rector 
of Lincoln College. London: Longmans. 1875. 


Isaac Casauson, to whom general attention has recently been 
called by the interesting work of Mr. Pattison, is well-known 
to scholars as an author and editor of eminent merit. He 
was a man of most extensive and accurate learning, and the 
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vast labour which he expended on many of the classical 
writers was productive of permanently valuable results. We 
shall have to notice, as we proceed, the varied contributions 
which he made to the cause of learning, but the man him- 
self, even more than his works, will engage our consideration. 
He will come before us a striking representative of the great 
scholars of the sixteenth century. Casaubon was perhaps 
the purest specimen of them all. Other illustrious scholars, 
such as Erasmus, Buchanan, and Grotius, took an active 
part in the public affairs of the period in which they lived. 
But so far as regarded his relation to the world at large, 
Casaubon was simply a student, and nothing else. He lived 
for, and among, his books. Study was to him ‘dearer than life ;’ 
and he grudged every hour, though spent in episcopal or 
royal palaces, that did not add to his stores of erudition. 

It so happens that we are very favourably situated for 
forming a vivid and accurate conception of the daily life and 
habits of Isaac Casaubon. He was accustomed, through a 
long series of years, to note at the close of each day the chief 
events which had entered into his experience, and the feelings 
which a retrospect of these excited. These volumes of 
‘Ephemerides’ were commenced by Casaubon in 1597, on 
his thirty-eighth birthday, and were continued by him till 
June 18, 1614, that is, till within a fortnight of his death. 
They are written throughout in Latin, copiously interspersed 
with Greek—a practice followed by Casaubon in all his com- 
positions. One of the fasciculi of this journal, the fourth, 
has unfortunately been lost. This portion embraced the 
period of the writer’s life from January 1, 1604, to July 21, 
1607. It was missing even in the time of his son, Meric 
Casaubon, who deposited the rest of the work in the chapter- 
library of Canterbury, probably a short time before his death 
in 1671. Portions of this journal had often been extracted 
and published by scholars; but it was not till the year 1850 
that the whole of the interesting record, so far as it now 
exists, was presented to the world. 

The plan of the diary is very simple. It is limited almost 
entirely to personal and domestic matters. Public events are 
rarely noted, and only as they bore upon the fortunes of the 
writer. Thus, the murder of Henry IV. of France, in 1610, 
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and the death of Prince Henry, son of James I. of England, 
in 1612, are both recorded and deplored, but no remarks are 
made on the political significance of these events. We are 
introduced by Casaubon’s journal to the narrow, but most in- 
teresting stream of daily household occurrences; and if we 
hear, at times, the distant echo of the loud and surging sea of 
political life, our eye is still kept fixed on the rippling flow of the 
personal history of the great scholar. We shall see, by-and- 
by, how vivid are the glimpses of his character thus given 
us, and how deep and human is the interest excited by the 
record which he has left us of the battle of life. 

It is in accordance with our plan to pass lightly over the 
years of Casaubon’s history until we reach the date of the 
‘Ephemerides,’ when he becomes his own biographer. He 
was born at Geneva, February 18, 1559. His parents were 
French Protestants, who had been compelled to flee from 
Gascony in the terrible times of Henry II., that they might 
escape being burned alive for their religion. The elder 
Casaubon, who was both an excellent and accomplished man, 
took the greatest pains with his son’s early education. As a 
result of this paternal assiduity, in conjunction with the un- 
common talents of the boy, we are told that young Casaubon 
both spoke and wrote Latin with accuracy and ease before 
he had reached his ninth year. But a temporary pacification 
of the religious troubles in France allowed his father to 
resume his ministerial labours at Crést, a small town in the 
department of Dréme; and the youthful student, being thus 
deprived of his instructor, lost so much of what he had 
already acquired, that, as he himself informs us, at the age 
of twelve he could scarcely decline his own name. Little 
progress was made as long as he had to trust to self-instruc-. 
tion, and it was not till his nineteenth year that his studies 
commenced in earnest. Sent in 1578 to Geneva, that he 
might study under the professors of learning in that city, he 
devoted himself with extraordinary ardour to erudite pursuits, 
and especially to the acquisition of Greek. He had the 
advantage of studying this language under a highly com- 
petent instructor, Francis Portus, a native of the island of 
Crete; and so great was the progress which young Casaubon 
made in his favourite study, that when Portus resigned his 
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chair in 1582, he recommended his indefatigable pupil as his 
successor. Thus, while yet only in his twenty-third year, 
Casaubon found himself in a position in which he could 
indulge to the full his appetite for study, and combine duty 
with pleasure, as, day by day, he gratified his unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge. 

But though it may seem an exceptionally fortunate thing 
for a studious youth to have obtained a professorship at such 
an early age, there were serious drawbacks to the satisfaction 
which Casaubon might otherwise have derived from his posi- 
tion. The work which he was expected to do partook, to a 
large extent, of an elementary character, and the salary 
which he received was miserable. The men then in authority 
at Geneva cared much more for the propagation of the nar- 
row and exclusive type of religion which they had adopted, 
than for any learned prelections which might issue from the 
chair of Greek. Casaubon, on the other hand, was born for 
profound classical study. We think that Mr. Pattison goes 
much too far in asserting that the real bent of his mind was 
towards sacred and patristic studies, while he was ‘driven’ 
to such an author as Polybius. To us it seems obvious that 
his natural bent was much rather towards classical pursuits, 
though he often tried to persuade himself to the contrary. 
In fact, had not natural inclination led him to make choice 
of the classics, why should he not from the first have given 
his leisure hours to sacred studies, since he was well assured 
that in doing so he would have obtained the hearty com- 
mendation, not only of his venerated father, but of all his 
Genevan friends ? 

Nature could not be resisted, and although the elder 
Casaubon had rather frowned on his first work, ‘Notes upon 
Diogenes Laertius,’ the next publication of our young Pro- 
fessor consisted of some emendations of the text of Theocritus. 
Casaubon dedicated these ‘Lectiones Theocritice’ to the 
celebrated printer and scholar, Henry Stephens (Estienne or 
Etienne), author, among many other works, of the ‘ The- 
‘saurus Lingue Greece,’ the compilation of which marked 
such an important epoch in the study of the Greek language. 
Through the intimacy thus cemented with Stephens, Casau- 
bon achieved what may perhaps be styled the greatest success 
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of his life. He won the affection, and, in due time, obtained 
the hand, of Florence, daughter of the illustrious printer. 
Never was a literary man more fortunate in the partner of his 
life. Every page of the journal bears testimony to her worth. 
Amid the many trials caused by narrow pecuniary circum- 
stances, by the upbringing of an enormously large family,* 
and by the want of skill in the management of money matters 
on the part of her husband, she proved to the end of his days 
an invaluable treasure to the simple-minded scholar who had 
the good fortune to win her regard. It does not appear that, 
though brought up in the learned abode of her father, in 
which, it is said, the very servants spoke Latin, she sought to 
maintain, in after years, any character for scholarship. But 
she did far better than dabble in literature. She relieved her 
husband, as he often gratefully commemorates, of all do- 
mestic cares; and well might he bless the little book which 
propitiated the favour of her father, and so paved the way for 
a successful wooing of herself.t+ 

Casaubon spent altogether fourteen years as Greek pro- 
fessor at Geneva, and during that period laid the foundation 
of that high reputation for scholarship which he ever after- 
wards possessed. Besides the two works already mentioned, 
which he published under the name of Hortibonus,t{ editions 
of the following works proceeded from his pen in the course 
of his Genevan professorship. In 1587, and while yet only 
in his twenty-cighth year, he brought out an edition of the 


~ great work of Strabo. This work has been of essential service 


in the preparation of every subsequent edition. In the same 
year, and with an evident desire to act upon some earnest but 


* Mr. Pattison speaks (p. 32) of ‘eighteen children,’ but again (p. 273) of 
‘twenty-two confinements.’ The words of Almeloveen in his ‘ Vita Casau- 
boni’ (erronecusly ascribed by Hallam, ‘Lit. Hist.’ ii. 36, to Meric Casaubon), 
are (p. 74)—‘ Liberos quot Casaubono peperit foecunda Florentia, exacte non 
expresserim. Saltem vicies fetum fudisse, ex epistolis facile demonstratu 
est.’ Of this immense family, only one attained to literary distinction. Merie, 
the seventh child and second son of Isaac, became a Prebendary of Canterbury, 
and was a man of very considerable learning. 

+ Mr. Pattison seems to have made clear what we never saw noticed before— 
that Florence Estienne was Casaubon’s second wife. 

+ The reason of his assuming this name was that in his old native dialect 
casau signified ‘a garden’ (hortus). But the name Hortibonus seems not to 
have taken hold of the world, as did the Grecized and Latinized appellations of 
so many famous men who lived in the generation preceding Casaubon, 
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ill-judged hints of his father, he published Notes on the Four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. These are to be found 
in the sixth and seventh volumes of the ‘ Critici Sacri,’ but 
are of no special value. The next year witnessed the publica- 
tion of his ‘Animadversiones in Dionysium Halicarnassensem,’ 
too hurriedly prepared to be worth much, and an editio prin- 
ceps of the interesting ‘ Strategemata’ of Polyenus. He 
also took part with his father-in-law, Stephens, in editing 
with notes the fragments of Dicaearchus. In 1590 he pub- 
lished the works of Aristotle, with slight notes, which had 
been written in hours of leisure. Next year he issued a col- 
lection of the Epistles of Pliny, Seneca, and others, with very 
brief notes. But far more important than anything he had 
yet done was an edition which he brought out in 1592 of the 
‘Characters of Theophrastus.’ This work contributed greatly 
to the growing reputation of Casaubon; it was highly ex- 
tolled by Scaliger, and is still in much esteem at the present 
day. His next publication, an edition of the ‘ Apologia’ of 
Apuleius (omitted by Mr. Pattison in his chronological list 
of Casaubon’s works), came out in 1594, and was dedicated 
to Scaliger, whose friendship he had by this time secured. 
Then followed in 1595 an edition of the works of Suetonius, 
which met with such approval that a second issue of the work, 
with some additions, was brought out in the following year. 
This work was dedicated to one who was then his bosom 
friend, ‘ Pylades meus,’ as Casaubon calls him, Canaye de 
Fresne (Canaius a Fraxinis), through whose persuasion chiefly 
he was induced, soon after the date in his life now reached, 
to quit Geneva, and betake himself to Montpellier. 

Niceron, in his ‘Memoires,’ has assigned three possible 
reasons for the departure of Casaubon from Geneva, without 
ascribing a decisive influence to any one of them. He may 
have left, we are told, either because he could not endure the 
morose and untractable character of his father-in-law; or 
because the salary which he received was insufticient ; or, 
finally, because his own disposition was somewhat inconstant 
and changeable. These alternative reasons for the departure 
of Casaubon from Geneva have been solemnly repeated by 
subsequent writers, but to our mind both the first and last 
are purely imaginary. The one sufficient cause of his leaving 
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the place was, as Mr. Pattison shows, that his income was 
wholly insufficient. He tried his best to induce the authori- 
ties of the city to increase his salary, and it was not till every aa | 
effort had proved in vain that at last he closed with the offers 
made to him from Montpellier, and sorrowfully_bade adieu to 
the place of his birth. 

It was in the end of 1596 that Casaubon removed to his 
new place of abode, and nothing at first could have been 
fairer or more flattering than the way in which he was re- 
ceived. He was welcomed with almost royal honours. In 
his letters to his friends at this date, everything is of a rose- 
coloured description, and all his hopes, he tells them, had 
been surpassed. But he had soon to tell a very different 
tale, and to complain bitterly of the injustice and suffering to 
which he was exposed. Montpellier was poorer even than 
Geneva, and cared quite as little for the erudite lectures of its 
new professor. Both the letters and the journal of Casaubon 
at this period bear affecting witness to the difficulties in which 
he was involved through the poverty and bad faith of those 
on whom he was dependent for support. It was now that he 
began his volumes of ‘Ephemerides.’ The first entry was 
made on the anniversary of his birthday, 1597, and the record 
was ever afterwards continued with the utmost regularity. 
Wherever he happened to be, the journal was by his side, and 
received its daily addition, however short. Very rarely is 
an account of two or more days comprised in one insertion, 
and only on two occasions is the record made by another 
hand than his own. The first of these is on the 24th* of 
February, 1601, when, being absent, and having, for some 
unknown reason, failed to take the volume with him, his 
wife makes the following entry in his stead: ‘Ce jourduit 
‘Monsieur Casaubon a este absent, que Dieu veulle garder et 
‘moi et les nostres avec lui. Amen.’t The second occasion 
is the last entry but one, when, through increasing weakness, 
he was compelled to make use of an amanuensis. In this 
day’s record the word ‘labro’ occurs, and the scribe having 


* Mr. Pattison gives this date twice (pp. 32, 98) as Feb. 23, but the printed 
copy of the Ephem. has vi. Kal. Mar. ay 

+ Such is the form in which the entry is given by the editor of the ‘ Epheme- eid 
rides.’ Mr. Pattison writes it twice thus: ‘Ce jourdit, M. Casaubon 4 esté 
absent, que Dieu garde, et moi, et les nostres avec lui.’ P 
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made a mistake in writing it, Casaubon had corrected it with 
his own hand. Thus carefully, and without interruption 
through a long course of years, did the great scholar write 
down an account of every day’s feelings and employments. 
The result was the production of a record to which we know 
nothing exactly similar in all literature. Though dealing, as 
was said above, only with personal and private matters, the 
journal overflows with interest, and we find in it not a little 
of the fascination of Boswell. It photographs the mind of the 
writer. His piety, learning, industry, simplicity, affectionate- 
ness, humility, liberality (in every sense of the word), con- 
scientiousness, and, we must add, irascibility, are brought out 
in the most artless fashion, and irresistibly attract the heart 
of the reader. We regret that Mr. Pattison has not drawn 
upon the journal for more of his matter. Such a wretched 
story as that of the Jew Jacob, which takes up several pages 
of his work, might well have been exchanged for more copious 
extracts from the ‘ Ephemerides.’* 

The first entry states that the great object of the writer in 
beginning such a work was to guard against ‘the loss of 
‘time, that most deplorable of losses,’ and gives an account 
of the day’s proceedings, with some striking extracts from 
books. This practice of extracting is not continued, probably 
because it was found that such passages could be more con- 
veniently inserted in the volumes of ‘ Adversaria,’ of which Mr. 
Pattison tells us sixty are still preserved in the Bodleian 
library. The following is the third entry :— 

‘Feb, 20, 1597.—Rose at five o’clock (alas, how late !) ; immediately 
entered my study, and having implored the Divine assistance, devoted 


myself to the reading of Basil. Mind fed with great delight on the ban- 
quet furnished by that holy man. After dinner, till five o’clock, lecture 


* We are very unwilling to say a word in further blame of a work which has 
given us so much gratification as Mr. Pattison’s, but it is impossible not to 
notice some points, To begin with the printing, we are offended throughout 
with jew, greek, hebrew, french, &c. And then he uses at times the strangest 
phraseology. Thus we have (p. 88) the verb ‘to function ;’ (p. 354) the adjec- 
tive ‘interimistic ;’ while (p. 402) we read of an ecclesiastic who accumulated 
the duties of the archdeaconry of Middlesex with those of his deanery;’ and 
(p. 479) we are told, ‘Public attention was thus called again, nearly a century 
after Isaac’s death, upon the name.’ There are many other grotesque expres- 
sions. The book betrays strange marks of haste : it has no index. 
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and preparation for lecturing. Went without supper from a regard both 
to study and health, and, simply taking some slight refreshment, was 
again absorbed in Basil. Then prayers and repose.’ 


Four days afterwards we read :— 


‘ Feb, 24.—Rose at four o'clock ; went into my study, and having bowed 
in prayer to God, renewed the reading of Basil, and continued: in that 
until (woe’s me!) I was called off to certain other affairs. Got back, 
however, ere long to Basil, and read, among other portions of his writings, 
his discourses on fasting, which are most elegant and pious, altogether 
worthy of so great a man. I then resolved, in order that I might not 
have read them without fruit, to practise abstinence for the rest of the 
day, and to devote myself to pious meditations. Did so, by the blessing 
of God, till about ten o’clock. Then prayers and repose.’ 

At this time Casaubon was in wretched health, yet he 
determined to set about perhaps the hardest task which the 
whole literature of antiquity could supply. He began a Com- 
mentary on Atheneus. When it is recollected that the text 
of this writer was then in a fearfully corrupt state; that in 
the fifteen books of which the ‘ Deipnosophiste ’ consists, the 
author touches upon almost every subject under the sun, 
passing from literary criticism to natural history, and from 
that again to gastronomy or medicine ; and that, in the course 
of his work, he quotes hundreds upon hundreds of poets, 
orators, philosophers, and historians — some idea may be 
formed of the herculean labour to which Casaubon now 
applied himself. His moans over this work are, at times, 
almost those of despair. He refers to it again and again as a 
‘molestissimum opus,’ and on one occasion (June 19, 1598), 
after labouring hard at correcting what had already been 
done, he exclaims, ‘ Will the day ever arrive when, that book 
‘being at last published, I shall give thanks to Thee, O my 
‘God, with a mind freed from this most irksome task ?’ 

Month after month slipped away, and he was still struggling 
with the obseurities and perplexities of his author, so that, 
when the end really did approach, we scarcely wonder to find 
him inserting in his diary of May 29, 1600, these emphatic 
words: ‘Grant, eternal God, that after I am freed, in the 
‘course of a few days, from this task, I may never again so 
‘much as think of that writer, so weary am I of all connected 
‘with him.’ At length, in his journal for August 9, 1600, we 
meet with the following record :— 
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‘It is so: I have this day finished all that is to be inserted in this 
edition. Now then, O Father, now the day has come when, free from a 
most troublesome task, I may devote my mind to something else. But 
to what, O my God? Do Thou direct me in that matter, and provide 
for my personal and family interests, now in a sadly distressed condition. 
Amen.’ 


But his trials in connection with Athenzeus were even yet 
far from complete. He had no end of trouble about the 
printing of the work. At one time and place the difficulty 
was to find Greek types ; at another, the printers who had the 
necessary types were too ignorant to make use of them. And 
as the climax of his afflictions in this matter, Casaubon fell 
into the hands of a terrible woman, wife of Harsius, the 
printer, at Lyons. She seems at this time to have had the 
management of her husband’s business, and she tormented 
our poor author till he was well nigh driven distracted. 

The work, thus prepared and published amid so many 
troubles, at once secured for its author a position among the 
very foremost scholars of the age. It consisted of two folio 
volumes, the first containing the Greek text of Athensus, 
along with the Latin version of Dalechampius, and the second 
comprising the ‘ Animadversiones,’ or, Commentary of Casau- 
bon. This latter volume is indeed a striking monument of 
the literary stores and extraordinary powers of the writer. 
It indicates at once his prodigious memory, which could call 
up at will such multifarious information; the wealth and 
accuracy of his scholarship, which seemed to lay all antiquity 
under contribution for the illustration of his author; and the 
critical acumen with which he sets aside the false interpreta- 
tions or emendations that had been suggested by others, and 
pierces to the true meaning, as well as settles the proper 
reading, of the text. Casaubon left much, of course, to be 
desiderated, both as regards criticism and philology, in respect 
to the learned and comprehensive work of Atheneus. But 
he did infinitely more in both of these departments than any 
editor of the ‘ Deipnosophistz ’ will ever have to do again. 

The universal suffrage of the learned has pronounced this 
work of our author a marvel of erudition, considering the 
time when it was produced; and Lipsius well said of it that 
it would be in vain for any one to attempt the composition of 
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such a work, unless he were possessed both of a thoroughly 
digested and various erudition. 

Throughout the greater part of the time in which these 
painful labours were expended on Atheneus, Casaubon was 
suffering much from straitened resources, and also from the 
difficulty of deciding what course to take in the circumstances 
in which he was placed. It soon became obvious that Mont- 
pellier must be left, from sheer despair of there obtaining the 
means of subsistence. The letters written at this date to 
Scaliger, Canaius, and others, give us a sad picture of the 
distress in which our illustrious scholar was now involved. 
We shall not dwell upon the painful details, but shall content 
ourselves with stating that so hopeless did things at last 
appear, that Casaubon was compelled to think of relinquishing 
his position at Montpellier, and of repairing either to Basle or 
Geneva, in the hope that, at one or other of these cities, he 
might obtain an appointment which would enable him to 
provide for the wants of himself and his family. 

Now, however, a bright hope began to shine upon him from 
another quarter. Having visited Lyons in 1598, to make 
arrangements about the printing of his ‘ Atheneus,’ he had 
been introduced to Vicquius, a gentleman residing in that 
city, of ample means and decided literary tastes. Vicquius 
showed great kindness to Casaubon,* and ere allowing him 
to return to Montpellier, took him to Paris, where he was 
welcomed in the most friendly manner by Thuanus, Harlaeus, 
Faber, Gillottus, and others holding a high position in the 
world of letters. He was also introduced to the king, Henry 
IV., who conceived a great regard for him, and showed him- 
self sincerely desirous of promoting his interests. Soon after 
his return to Montpellier, Casaubon received a letter from his 
majesty, in which he was enjoined to remove to Paris, ‘ pour 
‘la profession des bonnes lettres en université.’ This seemed 


* The following are the grateful words with which Casaubon closes his com- 
mentary on Atheneus, After thanking God for having enabled him to com- 
plete so difficult a work, he adds: ‘ Tibi quoque, vir amplissime, Merice de Vieq, 
qui pro illo tuo admirabili erga literas amore, otia nobis ad has lucubrationes 
profusa quadam liberalitate fecisti, gratias agimus toto pectoris affectu, et 
porro semper quoad erimus agemus.’ Casaubon’s son, Meric, was named after 
this friend, But an unfortunate estrangement took place between them after- 
wards. 
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the very best and most fitting position for our great scholar. is 1 


What could be more suitable than that the man who hadfi 


acquired a reputation for learning surpassed by none of his 
contemporaries, should be called to fill a classical chair in 
what was then the most celebrated university in the world? 
We feel, on reaching this date in Casaubon’s history, as if 
adverse fate had been conquered at last, and we are ready to 
conclude that the trials of his life are over, and that a career 
of well-earned ease and honour henceforth lies before him. 
But the reality proved very different. It was, in faci, from 
this date that the most terrible trials in the life of Casaubon 
began. He had now to experience the bitterness of the odiwn 
theologicum on the part both of Papists and Protestants. He 
was by far too candid, tolerant, and conscientious to please 
either party. Truth alone was the object of his devotion,* and 
he did not imagine that the Church with which he happened 
to be connected possessed a monopoly of this, nor would he 
proclaim himself deaf and blind to all that might be brought 
forward by its opponents. He had a settled conviction, which, 
as the sequel proved, nothing could shake, that Romanism 
had fatally corrupted Christianity, and that the Reformation 
had restored the grand essentials of Divine Revelation. But 
he had none of the narrowness and bigotry which are neces- 
sary to secure the favour and applause of a sect. His was 
eminently one of those minds eulogised by Bacon, ‘ that have 
‘not suffered themselves to fix, but have kept themselves 
‘open and prepared to receive continual amendment, which 
‘is exceeding rare.’ On this Whately remarks, ‘ And as admir- 
‘able as it is rare,’ which is certainly true, though a mind of 
the kind referred to may often seem a misfortune to the man 
who possesses it. He will be charged with looseness and 
latitudinarianism. The doubtfulness which he may express 
about some points in the creed of the Church to which he 
belongs will be regarded as indifference to the truth. If he 
ventures to see anything good in an opposing Church or party, 
he will be denounced as unfaithful to the body with which he 
* In the solemn address to the Searcher of hearts with which he entered on 
the last year of his life, ‘ Journal,’ Jan. 1, 1614, he could unshrinkingly declare : 
‘Caussam veritatis atque adeo verae pietatis, quantum equidem possum ipse 


intelligere, conatus sum meis scriptiunculis defendere.’ 
t ‘Bacon’s Essays,’ by Whately, p. 382. 
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is identified. Let a Low Churchman rail against the Ritual- 


ists, or let a Presbyterian pour out the vials of his wrath 
upon the Papists, and both will be cheered to the echo; but 
let either the one or the other call attention to any errors or 
defects in his own party, and then he will soon find that the 
flattering notes of praise are exchanged for the fierce utter- 
ances of condemnation. To quote again Archbishop Whately,* 


‘| though it were for nothing else than the admirably apt and 


humorous illustration which he supplies :— 

‘He that assails error because it is error, without respect of persons, 
must be prepared for a storm from the party who were fanning him with 
the gentle breath of praise so long as he had been dealing with the errors 
of the party opposed to them. They say, with the rat to the mouse (in a 
ludicrous poem on a house much infested with rats and mice, into which 


a cat had been brought),— 
‘Said the other, ‘ This cat, if she murders a rat, 
Must needs be a very great sinner ; 
But to feed upon mice can’t be counted a vice: 
I myself like a mouse to my dinner.”’’ 


These remarks may help us to understand and appreciate 
the troubles, connected with religion, which henceforth em- 
bittered the life of Casaubon, until he at last found compara- 
tive rest and peace in England. Even before his removal to 
Paris, he had been subjected to the most obnoxious charges 
by his co-religionists. His kind friend Vicquius was fervently 
attached to the old religion, and, like every other man who 
sets a high value on what he deems important truth, was 
most anxious that Casaubon should be won over to the same 
faith. With this object in view, he got two Capuchin friars 
to discuss the principal points of controversy with our author, 
and the following entry in the journal gives an account of 
the interview :— 

‘ June 15, 1599.—At my studies, by the blessing of God, in the morn- 
ing; but after dinner my whole time was completely lost. This day I 
began to discuss the subject of religion with two Capuchins, and found 
them men of mildness and moderation. I did not desire this conference, 
but my very great friend Viequius wished it, from his zeal for my salva- 
tion. And why should I refuse? I therefore spent a number of hours 


with these excellent men. I praised their moderation. They too, I trust, 
did not fail to find the same merit in me. But do Thou, eternal God, 


* «Bacon’s Essays,’ by Whately, p. 488. 
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the Fountain of truth and of all wisdom, enlighten both their eyes and 
mine with the rays of true light! Grant to them, grant tome and mine, 
so to order our life that we may approach as nearly as possible to the 
fulfilment of Thy law, through the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
with Thee and the Holy Spirit, has been, is, and will be, one God in an 
ineffable Trinity! Amen.’ 


Such was the man who now, by the royal command, took 
up his abode in Paris, then a hotbed of the most bigoted 
Romanism. The Protestant faith, once so powerful in 
France, had by this time been greatly enfeebled, and its 
adherents were in many ways subjected to social persecution. 
The terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, had 
rather whetted, than glutted, the appetite of Rome for blood. 
And the recent conversion of Henry of Navarre, now Henry 
IV. of France, had excited the hope that multitudes of others 
would follow. Who, then, is this humble scholar, that he 
should be allowed to taint with his Huguenot heresies the 
orthodox purity of the University of Paris? The thought 
was intolerable, and bigotry determined that no professorship 
should ever be adorned by the learning of Casaubon, unless 
he first purchased the chair by the abandonment of his reli- 
gious belief. The king, it is true, was his sincere friend ; but 
Henry had no great taste for learning, and, absorbed in more 
ecngenial pursuits, he was not likely to take much trouble, 
or expose himself to any risk, in seeking to promote the 
interests of that simple student whom he had called from the 
provinces to his capital. So the hoped-for professorship was 
never obtained, and even the pension which had been pro- 
mised was negligently paid. Through the unceasing efforts, 
however, of his powerful friends at court, Casaubon obtained 
a deed nominating him to the office of royal librarian, as soon 
as Gosselin, a very old man, who then held the appointment, 
should either retire or die; and when, three years after this 
nomination, the post did become vacant by a very sad acci- 
dent, he was, in spite of the almost frantic opposition of the 
bigoted Romanists, installed in office. 

Casaubon has often been accused of a want of conscientious- 
ness in religious matters. But surely no one who reads his 
journal can fail to perceive the groundlessness of such a 
charge. We have already seen some of the temptations 
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brought to bear upon him to induce him to palter with his 
conscience. We shall see, ere long, still stronger efforts made 
with a view to this end, but allio vain. The Papists were 
most eager to secure him. With this view, they sent their 
most skilful reasoners to argue with him, and they alternately 
flattered and persecuted him. His whole earthly future de- 
pended on their favour. If he yielded to their demands, he 
saw the highest honour awaiting himself, and the most 
abundant provision secured for his family. If he continued 
to resist them, he could look for nothing but misery and 
insult to himself, and, what was far more trying to one of his 
affectionate character, indigence or absolute want to his 
numerous family. Considering the powerful motives with 
which he was thus plied day after day, the steadiness with 
which Casaubon maintained his creed during the years he 
spent in Paris appears to us little short of heroic. Many 
who have censured him would, it is to be feared, have failed 
to stand firm as he did, if exposed to the same temptations ; 
and few perhaps have passed through a more trying ordeal 
unscathed—the mind assailed by the most specious argu- 
ments, and the heart strongly pleading that he should yield 
to their influence. 

A striking proof of Casaubon’s impartiality. on’ the oné 


hand, and steadfast adherence to his convictions onthe other: 


was furnished by the manner in which ‘he acted at the cele- 
brated discussion which took place at Fontainebleau in 1600, 
between M. du Plessis-Mornay and Cardinal Perron, then 
Bishop of Evreux, and himself originally a Protestant. M. 
Mornay was a gentleman of the noblest character, and was 
most devotedly attached to the Protestant cause. His learn- 
ing was very considerable, though he was no match, in theo- 
logical controversy, for the erudite divines of the Church of 
Rome. One of the points then most keenly contested between 
the two Churches was the doctrine of the Eucharist. M. Mor- 
nay had published a work on this subject which attracted 
much notice, and led to great excitement. The fact that the 
author was a person in such high position, and the further 
fact that, though a layman, he had produced an elaborate 
work in theology, added much to the interest which the 
intrinsic merits of the treatise might fairly have excited. In 
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this respect, it may be compared with the publication of 
Wilberforce’s ‘Practical View of Christianity’ in our own 
country. The work of Du Plessis-Mornay was read every- 
where, and the Papists became alarmed lest the favour with 
which it was received should prove hurtful to their cause. In 
these circumstances, Du Perron, a most able as well as 
learned man, stood forth as its assailant. He offered to 
prove that at least five hundred of M. Mornay’s citations 
were either false or misunderstood. The latter maintained 
their correctness ; and, by order of the king, a discussion on 
the subject was appointed to be held at Fontainebleau. Casau- 
bon, along with his old friend Canaye, was designated one of 
the judges on the Protestant side. Some of the wilder spirits 
among the Huguenots would have had him decline this 
appointment, but, as will appear, he felt that duty called him 
to accept it. The following are some entries in the journal 
bearing upon this very interesting, and not unimportant, 
event :— 

‘ May 3.—. .. . How then? Shall I sit among those who make ready 
to condemn a book in which pious and holy doctrine is contained ? 
Moreover, the Church in Paris has sent Molinaeus to me with this one 

object, that: should dedline aitending, and rather suffer any conceivable 
ttoyments, What then snall f do? Lord God, free me from this raging 
confiics} > For uearly;sli,my friends bid me pay no attention to ‘this 


interdict, alleging tha’ dgctrine is not directly in question, but simply 
the book of Mornay. 

‘ May 4.—Very early this morning I went into my garden, and there 
Ihave humbly entreated the Almighty that, rather than that I should, 
wittingly or unwittingly, do anything inconsistent with the duty of a 
pious man, he would remove me from among the number of the living, 
and receive me into heaven. Again and again do I beg and beseech 
Thee, Almighty God, to do this. From Thee have I obtained whatever 
reputation I possess, and I acknowledge that I and my studies should be 
consecrated to Thee alone.’ 


Isaac Casaubon. 


Such was the spirit in which Casaubon prepared to take 
part in this weighty conference, and most faithfully did he 
discharge his duty. Perron clearly convicted Du Mornay, 
with regard to all the nine passages discussed, of having 
either blundered himself, or of having been misled by the 
secondhand authorities to which he trusted. The third 
extract considered was from the works of Chrysostom ; and, 
having collected the votes of the judges, the chancellor pro- 
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nounced their verdict to be that ‘Du Mornay had omitted 


‘some portions which should have been given in full, and not , 


‘in a garbled fashion.’ Upon this his Majesty inquired of 
Casaubon why M. Mornay had left these out. He candidly 
replied that ‘the omissions were made because the words did 
‘not suit the feelings or purpose of the writer.’ Of course, 
when even a friend was compelled to speak of Du Mornay in 
such terms, the conference could have no doubtful result. 
The champion of Protestantism was beaten at all points, and, 
pleading illness, real or fictitious, he did not appear on the 
following day, and the discussion was not renewed, as had 
been intended. The truth is that M. Mornay, with many 
noble qualities, had allowed himself to be spoiled by the 
flatteries addressed to him, and had rushed into this debate 
inadequately furnished to meet such a formidable antagonist 
as Du Perron. Casaubon, in writing to Heinsius on the 
subject, truly declares :— 

‘Assure yourself, my dear friend, that M. Mornay effected nothing 
worthy of himself in that business. It was rashly undertaken, rashly 
conducted, and disgracefully concluded. Would that it had turned out 
otherwise. But to feign the thing which is not, and do battle against 
the truth, is not my habit.’ 

No! yet this apparently was the course which many cf his 
co-religionists wished that he had followed. He soon had to 
bear their reproaches for the honest part which he had acted 
at the conference, and the taunt was again flung at him that 
he could only be a Papist at heart, and might be expected 
soon to announce his renegadism to the world. 

Yet Casaubon gave at this very time the most decisive proof 
of his attachment to the Protestant cause. We mentioned 
that his old friend De Canaye was one of the assessors in the 
case of M. Mornay. Soon afterwards this learned man be- 
trayed unmistakable symptoms of a tendency to embrace 
Romanism. And he was naturally anxious that his eminent 
friend Casaubon should countenance his act by going alongs 
with him. All sorts of arguments were therefore tried, and 
constant colloquies on the respective merits of Popery and 
Protestantism were held. Thus we find the following entries 
in the journal :— 


‘ Feb. 28, 1601.— Was invited to supper by President Canaye, who also 
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begged me to stay the night with him, as he lives at a distance from us. 
We had a great deal of talk about religion, and on his endeavouring to 
* commend to me that of Rome, I called him away from men to the Word 
of God. But, as I perceive, it is all over with him. Do Thou then, 0 
Father, have mercy on me, and confirm in the true faith me, my wife, 
and all mine, through Jesus Christ Thy Son, who, along with Thee and 
the Holy Spirit, shall reign for ever and ever. Amen.’ * 


As years passed away, and still the great scholar retained 
his integrity, the siege laid to his faith became hotter and 
hotter. Cardinal Perron was instructed by the king con- 
stantly to lie in watch for him, and to leave no stone 
unturned in seeking his conversion. Accordingly, the wily, 
able, erudite, and eloquent Cardinal plied him at all points; 
but though Casaubon was ever ready to accept even unplea- 
sant truth, he resolutely kept himself on Protestant ground, 
and maintained, against the argument from antiquity, that 
abuses, both in faith and practice, had crept into the Church 
with the lapse of time. How suggestive are the following 
extracts from his journal of the sincerity and candour of the 
man, as well as of the suffering which was caused him by 
these unceasing theological polemics :— 


‘March 6, 1609.—Was to-day with Cardinal Perron for several hours. 
He sent for me by command of the king, but I nevertheless went unwil- 
lingly. We had much earnest talk on the subject of religion. I beseech 
Thee, eternal God, through the Lord Jesus, Thine only-begotten Son, to 
instil into my mind a zeal for, and a love of, truth, and to preserve me 
from all error in matters of religion. Amen. 

‘ Dec. 10.—Was to-day with Cardinal Perron, and we touched on many 
points of religion. Oh, eternal God, I call Thy Deity to witness that it is 
with unwillingness I lose that time which I spend on discussions of that 
nature. And thus I show them daily how inflexible I am as respects 
religion. But dire necessity compels me to submit to this state of 
matters. I humbly entreat Thee, eternal God, to preserve both my soul 
and body from harm, through Jesus Christ, Thine only-begotten Son, to 
whom, along with the Father and the Holy Spirit, be praise, and honour, 
and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


* We humbly think that Mr. Pattison is entirely mistaken when he writes 
(p. 160) respecting the feelings of our author after the conference: ‘ Casaubon 
bitterly repented afterwards of the false step he had allowed himself to take.’ 
The passage which he quotes in support of this statement from Ep. 214, 
‘Memoriam illius rei luctu refugit animus,’ does not imply any regret on the 
part of Casaubon as to the part which he had himself acted, but sorrow over 
the humiliating spectacle presented on the occasion by Du Mornay. 
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* Jan. 9, 1610.—Spent almost the whole day with Cardinal Perron, 
at his request. May the Lord govern my words, deeds, and thoughts, 
and direct them both for His own glory and my salvation. Amen. 

‘ April 12.—Having yesterday been sent for, I went to-day to Cardinal 
Perron, and dealt with subjects of great importance. I admired the 
learning and acuteness of the man. He pointed out to me many things 
which are brought forward by our party from the ancients contrary to 
truth, either because they do not understand tke ancients, or because 
they wish to conceal the real sentiments of the ancients—neither of 
which things I approve. May God have mercy on His own Church, 
through Jesus Christ, to whom, along with God the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, be praise, glory, and honour. Amen.’ 


And so the process went on. Casaubon often felt sadly: at 
a disadvantage in arguing with his erudite opponent. Nor 
can it be doubted that considerable impression was made 
upon his mind by these colloquies with Du Perron, and by 
the independent study of religious questions on which he now 
entered. He confesses in his letters, both at this period and 
at a later date, that his views had undergone modification, 
especially on the subject of the Eucharist. He strongly felt 
how widely the Huguenot doctrine here departed from ancient 
opinion, to which he was disposed perhaps to pay a some- 
what undue deference, and he was greatly perplexed by the 
inconsistent teaching of leading Protestant authorities on 
that question. He had also difficulties about some other 
points,* and he often experienced a revulsion from absurd 
or exaggerated statements to which he had to listen from 
Protestant divines.+ Yet, in spite of all, he maintained his 
adherence to the Reformed faith. Cardinal Perron, mis- 
taking his candour in acknowledging some demonstrated 
errors of his party for readiness to make a general submis- 
sion, thought, at one time, that he had gained him. But 
even the persuasive eloquence of Perron failed with our 


* In the report of a very interesting conversation held between Casaubon 
and Wytenbogart in 1610, it is stated, among other things, that Casaubon con- 
fessed he felt, ‘ Pour la Predestination, il est mal aisé de retirer la consequence 
—Deus est auctor mali.’ Wytenbogart’s reply was, ‘Ego dixi . . . in negotio 
Predestinationis me non videre quomodo dicta Calvini quedam excusari 
queant a consequentia—Deum esse auctorem peccati: sed tamen nihil esse inno- 
vandum, ne plus scindantur Ecclesie quam antea,’—‘ Life of Casaubon,’ by 
Almeloveen, pp. 48, 49. 

+ Such as, that Scripture needed no human interpreters; that all the Re- 
formers had agreed in their opinions, ce. 

NO. CXXIV. 33 
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honest, simple-minded scholar, though Pope Paul V. is re- 
ported to have said of the Cardinal to his other counsellors: 
‘Let us pray that Cardinal Perron may speak by the Spirit 
‘of God, for, without doubt, he will persuade us to agree to 
‘any course which he himself is pleased to adopt !’ 

Mr. Pattison has some excellent remarks at this point of 
his narrative. ‘The ground,’ he observes (p. 247), ‘now 
‘taken up by Casaubon was, in reality, much firmer than 
‘that he had occupied before, inasmuch as it was one of 
‘knowledge.’ And noticing further on (p. 302) that even 
‘impartial historians, e.g., Hallam, have spoken of Casau- 
‘bon’s ‘‘ wavering” as a fact,’ he well says that ‘what, ona 
‘cursory inspection of Casaubon’s remains, looks like waver- 
‘ing, will I think be found, on a closer view, to be a more 
‘complex mental state. He was indeed in an intellectual 
‘ difficulty, but it was that he found his own opinions coincide 
‘neither with Calvinism nor Ultramontanism. He had been 
‘forced by reading and controversy into a middle position 
‘between the two, and did not yet know how far the position 
‘thus created was a tenable one, or that it was shared by 
‘others besides himself. Circumstances were preparing his 
‘removal to a country in which, to his surprise, he found 
‘a whole national Church encamped on the ground on which 
“he had believed himself to be an isolated adventurer.’ 

How fared Casaubon’s proper studies all this time, and 
what were their results? It may be remembered that, after 
he at length got rid of Athenus, he expressed some diffi- 
culty in deciding as to what should next attract his attention. 
Owing, indeed, to a long journey which he now undertook, and 
a great deal of miscellaneous reading in which he engaged, 
it was a considerable time after the completion of Athenzus 
before he again set about any important work. 

We need do no more than mention his preface to the ‘ Mimi’ 
of Publius Syrus, his edition of the ‘ Historie Auguste 
‘Seriptores,’ and his ‘Diatriba ad Dioni Chrysostomi Ora- 
‘tiones,’ prepared about this period. He was also engaged 
at this time in the study of Arabic, and advanced so far in 
acquaintance with that language, that he translated some 
Arabic works into Latin,-and even made considerable pre- 
parations for the publication of a lexicon. But without 
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dwelling on these proofs of his unflagging industry, we pro- 
ceed to notice one of the most characteristic of his works, 
an edition of Persius, with a commentary, which came out 
in 1605. He had formerly lectured on this poet at Geneva, 
and he now reviewed, arranged, and supplemented the matter 
which had then been collected. The result was one of the 
best editions of a classic ever given to the world. The diffi- 
culties and obscurities of Persius are grappled with by a 
master hand, and are generally cleared up and explained in 
the most satisfactory manner. In fact, this work of Casau- 
bon (hardly noticed by Mr. Pattison) has been the great 
storehouse from which all subsequent editors of the Satirist 
have derived their materials. Some of the explanations he 
suggested have indeed been set aside, and his theory that 
Persius had Nero constantly in his eye, while inveighing 
against prevailing follies or crimes, is now generally rejected; 
but his work, as a whole, can never be superseded, however 
much it may be forgotten. It has done, once for all, what 
was requisite for the elucidation of the Roman poet. And we 
cannot but apply to it specially the following suggestive 
remarks which Hallam makes with regard to the scholars of 
the sixteenth century in general :— 

‘Those who now, by glancing at a note, obtain the result of the patient 
diligence of these men, should feel some respect for their names, and 
some admiration for their acuteness and strength of memory. They had 
to collate the whole of antiquity ; they plunged into depths which the 
indolence of modern philology, screening itself under the garb of fastidi- 
ousness, affects to deem unworthy to be explored; and thought themselves 
bound to become lawyers, physicians, historians, . artists, agriculturists, 
to elucidate the difficulties which ancient writers present. It may be 
doubted also whether our more recent editions of the classics have pre- 
served all the important materials which the indefatigable exertions of 
the men of the sixteenth century accumulated.”* 


This we believe to be most true, and we quite subscribe to 
what the same writer subjoins when he says that ‘for the 
‘exegetical part of criticism—the interpretation and illustra- 
‘tion of passages not corrupt, but obscure—we may not be 
‘wrong in suspecting that more has been lost than added in 
‘the eighteenth and present centuries’ to the knowledge of 
the classical writers. It should, indeed, be readily acknow- 


* ‘Literary History,’ ii. 9. 
33 * 
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ledged that, in some respects, modern scholarship stands 
decidedly in advance of the sixteenth century. This is the 
case, for example, with the wide department of what is com- 
monly included under the designation of ‘ Antiquities.’ Much 
more is now known with accuracy of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Greeks and Romans — that Real-kenntnisse to 
which the labours of German scholars have made so many 
valuable contributions. An immense deal has also been done 
in recent times both for the discrimination of the genuine 
from the spurious among the remains of antiquity, and for 
the purification of the texts of the classical writers. It is 
enough to refer, on the one hand, to the labours of Bentley 
and Niebuhr, and to those of Ritschl, Lachmann, and Munro, 
on the other. Ancient geography has, in like manner, been 
much more thoroughly investigated, and light shed on many 
dark topographical allusions. Grammar, too, especially that 
of the Greek language, has been studied with far greater 
nicety ; and important guiding principles have been deter- 
mined in respect to questions both of syntax and prosody. 
Above all, the great science of comparative philology has 
been called into existence, and has already proved of incal- 
culable service in the elucidation of the classical languages. 
But while cheerfully admitting all this, we fear that, as Hal- 
lam suggests, not a little of the valuable stores of substantial 
learning collected by scholars of the olden time has been 
allowed to sink into oblivion. We are well aware that, in 
these days of ever-increasing distraction, when all educated 
men must know a little of everything; when science, art, 
theology, and criticism in common present their inexorable 
demands upon the attention; and when, in consequence, 
there can be no such concentration of mind as in former 
times, it is almost vain to hope that any such giants of 
scholarship should spring up as appeared in the sixteenth 
century. But we may be permitted respectfully to express 
the wish that modern critics would, at least, seek to tread in 
the footsteps of their eminent predecessors, and not allow to 
be lost that rich accumulation of illustrative and exegetical 
matter which the unceasing labours of these great scholars 
formerly collected. 

Scaliger, as is well known, said of the Persius of Casaubon 
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that ‘ the sauce was better than the fish,’ meaning that the 
Roman poet was unworthy of the vast labour and erudition 
expended on his interpretation. With this opinion we can 
by no means concur. We think Persius eminently worthy of 
all the learning and industry even of Casaubon. It is, we 
believe, subject of regret that that poet is comparatively so 
little studied. No ancient writer is more admirably fitted for 
advanced students in Latin. His very difficulties are an 
advantage. They are difficulties of a kind which almost 
invariably yield to careful study.* The reader has the satis- 
faction of feeling that the labour demanded has not proved in 
vain, but that what seemed at first unintelligible by-and-by 
stands out with a clearly-defined significance. 

About the same time that his Persius saw the light, Casau- 
bon produced another work, which (though Mr. Pattison 
never refers to it) was an epoch-making one in the study of 
classical literature. It was entitled ‘De Satyrica Grecorum 
‘Poesi, et Romanorum Satyra.’ Its object was to show that 
Roman satire was a distinctly native product, and was not 
derived, as had hitherto been supposed, from the satiric 
drama of the Greeks. His friend Daniel Heinsius published 
a treatise in opposition to this work, marked, of course, by 
the great learning of the author. But Casaubon’s views are 
universally accepted by scholars of the present day. Every- 
one now admits the substantial justice of Quintilian’s claim 
for his nation, when he says, ‘ Sativa tota nostra est ;’ and it 
is acknowledged that, however little original the Romans may 
have been in other literary departments, the province of 
satire was one in which they displayed an unborrowed poeti- 
cal development. 

Casaubon’s journal now fails us, as was formerly re- 
marked, for a period of three and a half years. In the 
interval he had published, with notes, an epistle of Gregory 
of Nyssa, a treatise on the ‘Liberty of the Church’ against 
the tyrannical claims of the Pope, and a short essay explana- 
tory of an ancient inscription. But he had also commenced 


* Professor Conington has excellently remarked on this: ‘ The difficulties of 
Persius have the advantage of being definite and unmistakable—like those of 
schylus, not like those of Sophocles—difficulties which do not elude the 
grasp, but close with it fairly ; and, even if they should be still unvanquished, 
are at any rate palpably felt and appreciated.’ 
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one of his most celebrated works, an edition of Polybius; 
and when next we turn to the journal, this is the subject 
which we find chiefly engrossing his attention. Casaubon 
evidently intended Polybius to be the ‘opus magnum’ of 
his life. He meant to publish a commentary on that author, 
as well as the text and a Latin translation. But relentless fate 
compelled him at last to abandon his design. We shall see 
how, some years later, he found it necessary to give up every 
hope of finishing the work. All that he was ever able to 
complete was the translation of Polybius into Latin, with a 
Dedication and Preface. The translation was deemed so 
admirable, that scholars of the period declared it might have 
been made a question whether Casaubon had translated 
Polybius, or Polybius Casaubon. And the dedication of this 
work to Henry IV. was allowed on all hands to be a master- 
piece. It took rank as one of the ‘ first three’ specimens of 
this kind of literature extant, the other two being De Thou’s 
dedication of his History to the same prince, and Calvin’s 
dedication of his ‘ Institutes’ to Francis I. 

If we now glance at Casaubon’s domestic circumstances 
during this period, we find that he was sorely afflicted. 

A few months after the death of his mother, in 1603, 
Philippa, his eldest daughter, died, of a mysterious disease, 
at the age of eighteen. This was the severest blow that had 
ever fallen upon Casaubon. He seems to have been most 
fervently attached to this child, and it appears that she was, | 
in every way, worthy of his love. Most affecting are the | 
laments which he utters over her death, and his grief was | 
rendered all the more poignant, because he had never sus- 
pected the serious nature of her illness, and had even ad- 
dressed to her some harsh words, to rouse her from the 
lethargy in which, as both he and his wife thought, she need- 
lessly indulged. Many and bitter were the tears he shed over 
the loss of his dear Philippa, and long was it ere he could } 
summon up strength once more to return, with wonted ardour, | 
to his beloved books. Along with these family sorrows he 
had miseries of another kind to endure. His trusted Geneva 
robbed him, as he believed, of what he ought to have received 
from the estate of his father-in-law. In his own vehement 
way, he exclaims, ‘Oh, city of robbers, and abode of hypo- 
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‘erites, greedy of filthy lucre! This is the piety of the Gene- 
‘vese! This their diabolical hypocrisy!’ And all the while 
his position in Paris was becoming more and more intolerable. 
The persistency with which he clung to the Reformed faith 
had, by this time, turned the enmity of the Papists into fury, 
and he felt that some place of refuge must be sought, in order 
to avoid utter destruction. He thus refers to this matter in 
his journal :— 

‘ Jan. 6, 1608.—. . . . To pass our life without any enjoyment of re- 
ligious ordinances seems to us an evil which neither we nor our children 
can bear. This is felt all the more because I cannot help seeing that the 
friendship of those is steadily cooling who brought me to this place in 
the hope that I would change my religion, which God forbid, and it shall 
never be. Two positions are offered me, the one at Heidelberg, the other 
at Nismes. Both have their attractions, and both their drawbacks. 
I humbly entreat Thee, O eternal God, to enable me to judge aright, and 
to grant that in this matter, as in all others, I may incline to that course 
which will be pleasing unto Thee. Have mercy on a languishing house- 
hold. Pity my wife and me in our sorrows, for our hearts almost fail 
us through so many losses and disappointments in our worldly affairs. 
Hear me, O God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Thy Son, to whom along 
with Thee and the Holy Spirit be praise, honour, and glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen.’ 


It was the habit of Casaubon to insert, at considerable 
length, in his journal, the feelings excited by the annual 
recurrence of his birthday, and also by the completion and 
commencement of every year. We shall here transcribe a 
passage from one of these longer meditations. 


‘Jan. 1, 1610.—That I, my wife, children, sister, and all dear to 
me, may happily begin this year, and may see it to a joyful termination, 
I humbly entreat Thee, immortal God, through Thine own mercy, and 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, Thine only begotten Son. Thee, I say, 
do I humbly supplicate, and adore Thy great name. Now assuredly, if 
ever, and more than ever, do I, my wife, and all that are mine, stand in 
need of Thy protection and assistance. For now have I come to this, 
that I am compelled to engage in continual spiritual combats. Not a 
day, not an hour, not almost a moment is left free from these assaults. 
Nor have I to do with opponents whom I can easily either neglect or 
refute. My unceasing conflict is with men of the highest dignity. Fre- 
quent discussions must be held with that eminent man who is unques- 
tionably superior in learning to all the rest of my opponents, and is 
scarcely inferior in ability to any one of them. Above all others, he 
presses mo who is the first man in the kingdom of France; he who, by 
the goodness of God, has now for so many years supported me, and fur- 
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nished me with the leisure which I possess. The matter, then, has come 
to this point that, if I continue to oppose his wish, I must lose his 
favour, and be deprived of his benefactions. If this should happen, what 
lies before me but that I should be, humanly speaking, the most miser- 
able of men? What hope have I, far or near? For, indeed, foreseeing 
long ago that that would happen which now seems on the point of 
securring, so that my present position would be rendered quite insecure, 
I have made every effort to procure some other means of support. But 
all the hopes which were held out to me have failed... .. As often as I 
reflect on my condition, immortal God, horror rises up in my mind from 
the fear lest, owing to the circumstances in which I am placed, I should 
do anything which would offend Thy thrice holy name, a thing which I 
hate, and from which I shrink with my whole heart. May the earth 
sooner swallow me up! O receive me to Thyself, Lord, sooner than that 
T yield to any temptations! but kindle rather in my own breast, and in 
the breasts of all dear to me, a fresh love of knowing more and more of 
Thy truth day by day!’ 


Isaac Casaubon. 


It was at this trying crisis of his life that the most striking 
providential event we have to mark in the history of Casaubon 
occurred. He had formerly written to James I., while that 
prince was as yet only King of Scotland, and had received a 
very kind reply from the king’s own hand. James, on suc- 
ceeding to the throne of England, was very desirous of alluring 
his learned correspondent across the Channel. And now did 
the poor persecuted scholar gladly welcome an offer which pro- 
mised him deliverance from the increasingly painful position 
he occupied in Paris. An event also occurred at this date 
which freed him from the principal tie binding him to that city. 
Henry IV. fell, on May 14, 1610, by the murderous dagger of 
Ravaillac, Marie de Medici succeeded as Queen Regent, and 
Casaubon felt under no obligation longer to remain at the 
French Court. On September 27th, therefore, he solicited 
and obtained permission to visit England. Previous to this, 
however, another sad trial had befallen him. The Roman- 
ists, having failed with the father, had, by some paltry bribes, 
succeeded in winning over his eldest son, and Casaubon often 
refers to this perversion in terms of the deepest grief and 
justest resentment. 

Amid many doubts and fears, he at length set out for 
England on October 8, 1610. It was arranged that he should 
travel in the train of Wotton, the English ambassador, who 
was then leaving Paris for London. ‘This both saved Casau- 
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bon expense, and procured for him comforts which he could 
not otherwise have enjoyed. But fearful were his sufferings, 
nevertheless, in passing from Calais to Dover. 

When they did get into the harbour, it was with consider- 
able damage, and no small danger of shipwreck; but at 
length the land was safely reached, and, says our traveller, 
‘having experienced no serious injury, I disembarked in good 
‘spirits, with expressions of heartfelt gratitude to the Al- 
‘mighty, and found comfort and refreshment in the lodging 
‘which had been provided for me.’ Next day he came on to 
Canterbury, and was most hospitably treated by the dean, 
with whom, on October 29, he set out for London. ‘The first 
day’s journey, ‘through a most beautiful country,’ brought 
them first to Rochester, and then to Gravesend, where they 
passed the night. Next day they took boat on the Thames, 
and wind and tide being favourable, they reached London in 
the course of four or five hours. Casaubon was at once con- 
ducted to the house of the Dean of St. Paul’s, and, almost 
immediately after, went to pay his respects to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. ‘I cannot express,’ he says, ‘the kindness 
‘which I experienced at the hands of that most reverend old 
‘man. Much conversation passed between him and me, and 
‘the chief prelate made me acquainted both with his own and 
‘ the king’s desire of keeping me in this country.’ 

The key-note was thus struck of Casaubon’s experience in 
England. Bishops and other dignitaries vied with each other 
in the civility with which they treated him. And he was at 
once favourably impressed by the worship of the Church. 
Sincerely opposed to Popery on the one hand, and strongly 
attached to the usages of antiquity on the other, he found in 
the English Church exactly that compromise which he de- 
sirel;* and he also discovered, among its prelates and 

* It was not, however, a blind admiration which he felt for the Church of 
England. We find him, e.g., blaming as excessive (Journal, June 19, 1611) 
the pomp displayed at the consecration of two bishops. And he did by no 
means seek to curry favour with the great, by servilely adopting their opinions. 
A striking instance occurs in the Journal, Jan, 29,1611. Simply from his love 
of what he believed to be truth, Casaubon had differed from the Bishop of 
Durham on the subject of Confession, and was immediately informed by a 
friend that this was likely to injure his worldly interests. The only effect was 


to lead him to turn, in earnest prayer, to ‘the Light of the world.’ He does 
seem, however, to have allowed himself to be unduly influenced by King James 
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others in high position, many men of congenial learning, of 
urbane character, of sterling piety. Nothing could exceed 
the courtesy and attention shown by these men to the great 
‘scholar; and we cannot wonder that, after the bitter struggle 
through which he had passed in France, he now felt as if he 
had at last entered an earthly Paradise, in which he would 
have equal access to the tree of knowledge and the tree of 
life. 

This feeling was increased when he was introduced to the 
king himself. James received Casaubon with a kind of 
enthusiastic friendliness, that immediately captivated the 
heart of the stranger. The royal bounty at once made ample 
provision for his wants. He was named a prebendary of 
Canterbury, and soon after instituted, without any of the 
usual formalities.“ He had a pension bestowed upon him, 
and was loaded with presents that surrounded him with what 
seemed to his eyes perfect affluence. No wonder, then, that 
he now viewed everything through a rose-coloured medium. 
James was to him the best, the wisest, and the most religious 
of kings.+ He could not listen to the royal speeches without 
an admiration amounting to astonishment. With a heart 
full of gratitude for the constant marks of the king’s favour 
which were bestowed upon him, he was also deeply impressed 
with the erudition of James, and could not but put on record 
his feelings of marvel that ‘so great a king’ should be able 
to express himself with such fluency and correctness in both 
the French and Latin languages. 

Now we must here remark that, though the terms in 
in the attempts which he made to induce his great friend Thuanus to modify the 
account he had given of Mary Queen of Scots, and in the way in which he 
speaks of the writings of Buchanan. Ep. 507. 

* He himself speaks of a prebend at Westminster as well as Canterbury :— 
‘Duas prebendas assignat, Cantuarie unam, alteram Westmonasterii.’—Dec. 
15, 1610. But it has been doubted if he was ever installed in the latter. We 
read respecting the former:—‘ Hodie in ordinem Prebendariorum Ecclesie 
Cantuarensis sum receptus, quo in negotio omnes misse sunt cxrimonie 
que solent usurpari. Ego enim laicum me professus,’ &¢.—Feb. 4, 1611. 


Mr. Pattison (p. 317) is decidedly of opinion that the promise of a stall at 
Westminster ‘ was not fulfilled.’ 

+ ‘Mira principis benignitas, mira doctrina, mira pietas.’—Nov. 11, 1610. 

t ‘ Hodie regis pietatem, doctrinam, et facultatem utriusque sermonis Gallici 
et Latini nobis mirari licuit. Ego certe valde sum admiratus. Serva, Deus 
seterne, tantum Principem.’—May 18, 1612. 
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which Casaubon expresses himself in reference to the learn- 
ing and virtues of James I. are doubtless adulatory and 
excessive, we cordially agree with Mr. Pattison that that 
monarch deserves the respect of all scholars, both for the 
literary abilities which he himself displayed,* and still more 
for the kindness which he showed towards men of learning in 
his day. His own writings, especially the ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ 
indicate no common erudition, and he stands almost 
alone among sovereigns as to the deep personal interest 
he took in learned men, and the liberality with which he 
treated them. Where is the king or queen at the present day 
who cares to do much for men of letters ? and what monarch 
named in history, except James, has, since the days of 
Augustus, sought to surround himself. with them, and striven 
to promote their happiness?+ Whatever the faults and fail- 
ings of the pupil of Buchanan, he deserves immortal praise 
for his cordial interest in literature, and his unselfish desire 
to provide for its professors. Witness the following note from 
his own hand, which Casaubon gratefully preserves in the 
vernacular, in which it was written,—a note which deserves 
to be printed in letters of gold, though all that we can do is to 
give it in small capitals :— 


‘CHANCELER OF MY Excuecker, I Have Mr. CAsAaUpoN PAID 
BEFORE ME, MY WIFE, AND MY BARNES.’ 


Such a missive as this does James infinitely more honour 
than can be ascribed to him from any exercise of that ‘ king- 
‘craft’ in which he unfortunately placed his pride; and 
when his name is flippantly mentioned as that of one who 
was in his day ‘the wisest fool in Christendom,’ the words 
quoted ought to draw forth in his behalf a hearty expression 
of admiration from all scholars. 

Casaubon, then, began his residence in England under the 
happiest auspices. But serious drawbacks on the satisfaction 
he felt soon occurred. His family and books had been left 
behind in Paris. And, without these, what was prosperity to 


* It may be remarked that Dr. Parr pays a handsome compliment te the 
learning of King James in his celebrated Preface to Bellendenus, 

+ Christina of Sweden must be named, along with James, as an earnest 
friend of literature and literary men. There is perhaps scarcely another 
crewned head that deserves to be singled out in this connection. 
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him? He esteemed both above his own life, and now lan- 
guished greatly from the want of them. It was not till 
October 15, 1611, that his wife reached London, and his 
journal exhibits him as being in a perfect transport of delight 
on that account. But, alas! the ‘surgit amari aliquid’ 
now, as usual, entered into his experience. The Queen 
Regent of France had allowed a certain number of his books 
to be conveyed from Paris, and these were now safe in 
England; but they were kept back by the custom - house 
officers, and Casaubon records his indignation in these 
words :— 

‘ Oct. 21.—How one misery presses upon the heels of another! My 
books have arrived, and for four or five days have been detained in port. 
Those monsters of men, the English custom-house officers, cause trouble 
about them. I therefore suffer anguish of mind because, leaving my own 
dear country, I have come to these devouring shores (Charybdis). 
Neither the Bishop of Ely, nor even the Archbishop, has been of any 
use. Evil beasts that they are! What fury agitates me! But I re- 
strain myself, and humbly beg of Thee, eternal God, to pity me, my 
wife, and my children. Amen. ; 

‘ Oct. 22.—To-day I have received my books and furniture, being aided 
by the favour and kindness of the Archbishop. To Thee, Lord Jesus, to 
Thee, do I give thanks as fervent as I can render. O preserve this house 
to the glory of Thy name. Amen.’ 

But Casaubon had still to regret that many of his most 
valuable books remained beyond his reach. Mary de Medici 
desired to retain a hold upon him, and for this purpose 
forbade the transportation of his library, as a whole, to 
England, so that he had to labour at his desk without some 
of the most valuable of his instruments, and was thus often 
subjected to the greatest annoyance and inconvenience. 

Another subject of trouble to him was bis ignorance of 
English ways, and the comparative rudeness of the habits of 
our countrymen in those times. 

‘ Dec. 8, 1611.—Many little commotions at home, while, though we 
have plenty of servants, none are found doing their duty, or helping my 
wife, as they ought to do. And our ignorance of the English language 
annoys us greatly, besides other disadvantages of this country. But, O 


gracious God, may Thy holy will be done in me, my wife, and my chil- 
dren! Amen. 
‘ Sept. 23, 1612.—Was present to-day at the English service. My wife 


is ill. My windows were pelted with stones, as has often happened 
before. Lord, direct me aright. Amen.’ 
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But the greatest trial which Casaubon had to bear in 
England was, no doubt, the necessity which he felt of aban- 
doning his favourite studies, and devoting himself to those of 
a different character. As is well known, King James thought 
himself a great theologian, and was constantly involved in 
religious controversy. Itis a picture strikingly suggestive of 
this which the following entry in Casaubon’s journal calls up 
before us :— 


‘Jan. 2, 1611.—Went to the Court to-day, and was present at a 
discourse of which I certainly did not understand much, but still some- 
thing. I then went to the king, undoubtedly a most serene prince, and 
always like himself. I was with him at dinner, and during the whole 
dinner, as long as it lasted, I heard him criticising the notes appended to 
the English version of the sacred Scriptures lately published at Douay. 
The Bishop of Bath read, and the king criticised. The Bishop of Ely 
and the Bishop of Coventry, who were present, approved of the criti- 
cisms, and I along with them.’ 


Coming to a Court so devoted to theological discussions, 
Casaubon had to abandon his favourite study of the classical 
writers, and employ his powers in polemical divinity. It was 
not without a feeling of profound regret that he bade farewell 
to his proper field of labour, and girded himself for the un- 
congenial pursuits to which a hard fate now summoned him. 
He had prepared much material, which he hoped to make use 
of while continuing his classical studies, but this he had now 
to let drop from his hands. The Commentary which he 
intended to publish, as a sequel and supplement to his edition 
of Polybius, was given up as quite a hopeless undertaking, 
and this seems to have grieved our author more than any- 
thing else. In an interesting letter to Thuanus, dated 
January 8, 1611, after mentioning several other reasons 
which made him willing to return to France, notwithstanding 
the kindness which he had experienced in England, he adds:— 


‘What need is there to say anything about my studies? For you are 
well aware that all the materials I had gathered for the public benefit of 
the studious have, generally speaking, been lost. I refer to my labours in 
those special branches of literature in which many—and among these 
yourself, most illustrious and erudite President—think that I am capable 
of doing something. Here all my industry and all my efforts are devoted 
to the one object of satisfying the wishes of the king. Since, therefore, 
the mind of this great Prince is wholly engrossed with the modern con- 
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troversies about religion, I, as well as the rest of his courtiers, must 
engage in the same studies, and undertake the same labours. And 
although I do this all the more willingly because my increasing age and 
feeble health admonish me day and night to think seriously about true 
piety and the life hereafter, yet I cannot, without anguish of mind, leave 
so many undertakings which I have begun in a half-finished state, and 
without any hope of their ever being completed.’ 


But the ‘good king’ had to be obeyed; and the ‘noble 
‘queen’ refused to the last to allow the entire library of our 
scholar to be transported from Paris to London. In these 
circumstances, what account is to be given of Casaubon’s 
studies, since last we contemplated their results? It is 
certainly very different from what he himself would have 
desired, though still, of course, indicative of his unwearied 
industry. Appended to his edition of Polybius was an editio 
princeps, with a commentary, of the sole surviving part of 
the large work of Aineas Tacticus on the art of war. In 1610 
he superintended an edition of the minor works of Joseph 
Scaliger, and contributed a preface. Soon after this he 
removed to England, and, as we have seen, had then to 
devote himself to theological controversy. It can never be 
sufficiently regretted, in the interest of letters, that such 
should have been the case. Neither the taste nor previous 
training of Casaubon fitted him for playing any distinguished 
part in such discussions. His whole heart was in the study 
of the classics, and he was now so ripe a scholar in that field 
of learning, that anything he might have produced would 
have been of transcendent value. It was very different in 
regard to theology. He had to force himself to grapple with 
several questions which, as he justly thought, men were then 
striving in vain to settle by their religious wranglings ; and he 
was but poorly furnished by previous study for the work now 
imposed upon him. It is melancholy to see the great scholar 
torn away from his favourite pursuits, and set to writing con- 
troversial letters to Fronto Ducaeus the Jesuit, and his old 
antagonist, Cardinal Perron. Both these letters, indeed, in- 
dicate great ability ; and if, as Casaubon states, the ‘ Epistola 
‘ad Cardinalem Perronium,’ published at London in 1612, was 
substantially the work of James himself, it furnishes another 
striking proof both of the learning and the talents of that 
prince. But we are impatient of every hour taken from the 
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study of the Greek authors, and devoted to such uncongenial 
tasks. Nor is there much more satisfaction felt on seeing 
Casaubon toiling at his last work, ‘ Exercitationes in Annales 
‘Baronii.’ In the department of ecclesiastical history he has 
still but, so to speak, the use of his left hand. He cannot 
exert his real power; he does not feel quite at home in the 
questions which come before him; and though it is admitted 
that he has exposed many errors of Baronius, it must at the 
same time be acknowledged that he has committed not a few 
of his own, and has left nothing in this fragment of ecclesias- 
tical criticism worthy of his great attainments, or his other- 
wise eminent literary renown. 

Had his studies been directed to more congenial subjects, 
the life of Casaubon in England might have been deemed the 
most prosperous part of his career. He was no longer ha- 
rassed personally by either Protestants or Papists. He 
rested with entire satisfaction in both the ritual and doctrines 
of the English Church. And, amid the calm, only a few 
slight ripples disturbed him. One of these was caused by a 
visit which he paid to his former learned correspondent, 
Andrew Melville. That stern old Presbyterian was now 
lying in the Tower, on account of some audacious conduct 
which had provoked the royal displeasure. Casaubon went 
several times to see him, but, of course, the liberality so 
characteristic of the one could by no means harmonize with 
the narrowness which distinguished the other. The last visit 
is thus described :— 


‘ Feb. 17, 1611.—Was to-day with Melville, who is a prisoner in the 
Tower. I found the man a most bitter enemy of the Primitive Ckurch, 
given to private opinions and interpretations of Holy Scripture. When, 
therefore, he perceived that I did not altogether despise venerable an- 
tiquity, he began to rail furiously against me (fuwrere ille et in me insur- 
gere). Iwas sorry that I had gone. I cannot but detest the hatred of 
antiquity. May the Lord Jesus illuminate both him and me and mine 
with the light of His truth, and save us all, because He is good, and 
because we place our trust in Him! Amen.’ 


Casaubon’s standpoint to the last in religious matters is 
indicated in these words, which occur in a letter to Lydius, of 
date, Sept. 28, 1611 :— 


‘If there is any one who detests Popish errors, I am the man; but, 
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while we strenuously oppose these, I should be sorry that the bounds of 
moderation should be crossed.’ 

Like many other good men, he deeply grieved over the 
divisions existing among Christians, and would fain have 
seen these brought to an end. But he goes on to say in 
the letter just quoted: ‘I would rather that the members of 
‘the Church should be at variance than that they should 
‘agree in that which is evil.’ Such was the consistent posi- 
tion ever occupied by Casaubon—a position highly honourable 
to him as a lover both of truth and concord, but a position 
which exposed him to much obloquy, and made him the 
object of many bitter attacks on the part both of Protestants 
and Papists.* 

The time had now come when our great scholar was to end 
his painful pilgrimage through the world. After having 
suffered from wretched health for many years, it became 
obvious in the spring of the year 1614 that the feeble body, in 
which there dwelt such a ‘ vivida vis animi,’ could not endure 
the strain put upon it much longer. Terrible is the account 
which the journal contains of the agonies which Casaubon 
now endured. These were borne with the most pious and 
patient spirit, while still, almost to the last, he lived among 
his books.+ The following are from among the last entries 
which the ‘Ephemerides’ contain :— 

‘ June 15, 1614.—My illness increases, and the physicians are unani- 
mous in predicting a fatal result. Thy will, O Lord, bedone. Only grant 
me that patience which befits a follower of Christ. Amen. 

‘June 16.—To-day blood-letting was tried for my relief, but both the 
past night and the whole of this day have been spent in the greatest 
torment. It is right, it is just,O Lord, because it is Thy will. Grant 


* On the one hand, his writings were placed in the ‘Index’ by the Spanish 
Inquisition. He refers to this as follows in a letter, of date, June 16, 1611:— 
‘Heri ostendit mihi Rex Indicem Expurgatorium Hispanie ipsi missum, in 
quo furorem suum impudenter exercuerunt Patres in Scaligeri scripta et mea. 
On the other hand, he was accused to the last by the French Protestants of 
being at heart a Papist. Molinaeus, soon after Casaubon’s arrival in England, 
wrote to Montagu, Bishop of Bath, by all means to retain him in that country 
for that, should he return to France, he would at once go over to Rome :— 
‘Denique oro, obtestor, facite ut quocunque modo vester sit; nam si ad nos 
redierit, certa est defectio!’ 

+ To his friends counselling rest, he said, ‘Non morbo sed morte gravior est 
desidia.’ 
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patience, and relieve my agonies, if it so please Thee. But I see it is all 
over with my studies, unless the Lord Jesus determine otherwise. In 
this also may Thy will be done, O God. Amen.’ 


During his last illness, Casaubon enjoyed the best medical 
advice which London could furnish, and seems to have greatly 
endeared himself to his physicians. But the mysterious 
disease under which he laboured baffled their skill; and, as 
appeared from examination after his death, no human power 
could have averted the fatal result.* A most interesting 
account of his last days exists from the pen of Thorius, who 
had been his friend for years, and who did all for him that 
medical science could effect. He tells us of the exemplary 
piety and patience which the great scholar displayed during 
the intense sufferings which marked his last days on earth. 
When a paroxysm of anguish occurred, he would bear it in 
silence with compressed lips, while as soon as some slight 
relief was experienced he would break forth into fervent 
thanksgiving to God for such a token of His goodness. The 
only point in which he felt it hard to submit to the Divine 
will was that he could study no longer. As the final struggle 
approached, we are told that he seemed free from all thoughts 
of an earthly nature, and held ‘ perpetua de Deo et cum Deo 
‘ colloquia,’ except that, from time to time, he expressed regret 
that he had to leave his work on the History of the Church 
unfinished. But again he would check himself in such utter- 
ances, and humbly seek entire resignation to the will of the 
Almighty. Having arranged his family affairs, and bidden 


_ farewell to his friends, one of his last acts was to partake of 


| the sacred emblems of Christ’s death along with his wife and 
children. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and few 
better or more learned men have ever been laid to rest within 
that venerable pile. A handsome monument to his memory 
was erected in 1631 by his former friend Morton, then become 
Bishop of Durham. To the inscription on that monument 
are appended the following lines, which, with all deference to 


* A remarkable malformation of the bladder, which must have been con- 
genital, was discovered. In the words of Thorius, ‘Signa oimnia caleulum in 
vesica attestabantur et mentiebantur. Nam aperto abdomine pro caleulo - 
inventa est vesica monstros# conformationis ab utero matris. ... ut videri 
posset altera vesica naturali adjuncta.’ 

NO. CXXxIy. 34 
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Mr. Pattison, who sweepingly declares (p. 487) that ‘Isaac 
‘ Casaubon’s books are now consigned to one common oblivion,’ 
we hold to express no unduly exaggerated truth :— 

Qui nosse vult Casaubonum, 

Non saxa sed chartas legat, 

Superfuturas marmori 

Et profuturas posteris. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Age of Pericles. A History of the Politics and Arts of 
Greece, from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. By 
Wartxiss Luoyp. In Two Volumes. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


A work written with sobriety of judgment, ample resources of 
scholarship, and a capacity of rising from the details of history to its 
wider generalisations, can never fail to be of value, whatever may be the 
period chosen for illustration. How specially this must be the case when 
~ the period in question is the very heyday and time of brightest bloom of 
the Hellenic national life, which plays so essential a part in the universal 
life of humanity, will need no enforcement by words. The age of Pericles 
is not strange to the scholar, and in some of its leading incidents is 
familiar even to the general reader. But the age of Pericles, as an 
organised whole in its strict union of parts, its connection with the 
history of the Greeks that went before, and its fruitful influence on tho 
ages that followed, is a work which might well occupy the time and 
labours of a scholar and thinker. A competent author of such a work 
must be both, and Mr. Lloyd’s book shows that he is both. His erudition 
though ample is never obtrusive, and the carefulness of his judgments, 
even when we feel compelled to dissent from his conclusions, instruct by 
the evident maturity of thought and consideration of which they give 
evidence. 

The period between the Persian and the Peloponnesian War is more 
precisely the section which occupies him. Thucydides supplied a sum- 
mary of the period before entering upon his history of the Peloponnesian 
Wars, but it was slight and defective ; and by its omission—for example—- 
of the history of the arts left unnoticed one of the most essential interests 
of the time. Mr. Lloyd truly observes, that during the happiest and 
most tranquil period of the ascendency of Pericles, the life of the people 
was as much engrossed by poetry and the arts as by polities; and of the 
two interests, at present so distinct, each is found among Greeks reacting 
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on the other, so that it is often difficult to determine which is predominant. 
Mr. Lloyd modestly says that it has been his object to make the most of 
every help to determine the order of incidents, and ‘ to disentangle con- 
‘fusion that was indifferent to biographers, intent exclusively on the 
‘illustration of character; to compilers, who were more concerned to be 
‘comprehensive than critical; and to theorists, who care more for general 
‘ philosophy than for its particular development ; to say nothing of writers 
‘only on the look-out for opportunities to be in the first place smart, and 
‘in the next picturesque.” There are, he admits, elements of conjecture 
in all history, and the utmost care and inquiry can only reach conclusions 
which are judgments of greater or less probability, in matters that must 
be investigated by each man for himself. 

It requires little consideration to show that Mr. Lloyd has succeeded in 
attaining the end he had in view. As a Grecian student he has studied 
minutely various special periods in the light of their arts, philosophy, and 
science, and has come to the age of Pericles thoroughly equipped with the 
materials obtained through the latest exercises of modern culture. A 
lucid and comprehensive introduction brings us to the first chapter, in 
which the results of Salamis are carefully estimated, and with considerable 
power and occasionally picturesque effects, the retreat of Xerxes and the 
effects of his defeat are clearly exhibited. The subsequent struggles of the 
Persians, the final triumph of the Athenians, the subtlety and successful 
policy of Themistocles, the rivalry between Athens and Sparta, the subse- 
quent Athenian developments in literature, art, and the drama, and in 
politics, are treated with fulness and impartiality. The narratives of these 
events, and of the subsequent wars and truces between Sparta and Athens, 
are of much historical value; but to some extent they are here intro- 
ductory to the main purport of the work. Following them, we have 
a series of essays on the régime of Pericles and its characteristics. 
Athenian democracy, as administered by Pericles, is the subject of an 
essay, and is followed by a series of separate studies. The student will 
find occasion for objection and hesitation in the chapter headed ‘ Pericles 
‘and Aspasia,’ and there is much debateable material in ‘The Problem of 
‘Politics in Relation to Religion in Hellas.’ Mr. Lloyd’s treatment of 
Greek philosophy is more shight and unsatisfactory than his essays on the 
arts and his special studies of the tragedians, which are full of critical 
insight as well as occasional novelty of view. There is scope for 
diversity of opinion in regard both to the individual theories of Mr. Lloyd, 
and his views on the application of Aischylus’ Prometheus, for example, to 
Themistocles, a conclusion which is supported with much ingenuity, but 
scarcely carries conviction to the reader. But by giving occasion for differ- 
ences, Mr. Lloyd stimulates intellectual activity, and, as a true scholar, he 
will be best pleased by the stimulus he gives to scholarship. He has laid 
us under obligation by an excellent work, which will be a permanent gain 
to English scholarship. ‘We trust the reception of his book will be of such 
a character as to encourage him to continue to produce similarly thought- 
ful and valuable contributionselucidating the phases and periods of Greek 
history. 
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Akim-Foo : the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. Butter, 
C.B. With Route-map. Sampson Low and Co. 


Like the Crimean and Abyssinian wars, the Ashanti campaign is likely 
to have its most important fruits in the knowledge of the country and people 
which the profuse literature which it is producing will convey. War is 
one of the ways in which knowledge of the earth isdiffused. The intrinsic 
importance of both the Abyssinian and the Ashanti expeditions is nil; but 
upon the moral effects produced by them the fate of empires may turn. 
In both we have every reason to be proud both of the prowess and the 
magnanimity of our countrymen. Major Butler’s expedition was one of 
the most interesting and instructive episodes of the campaign. It was an 
attempt to excite to resistance the Akim tribes of the country east and 
north-east of Cape Coast Castle. A more pitiful representation of pol- 
troonry, degradation, and imbecility, the surface and history of the globe 
could not furnish. Valour is the redeeming virtue of the savage. The 
Akim tribes, with their wretched ‘kings,’—save the mark!—one and all 
are sneaking cowards; and Major Butler’s attempts to excite their 
patriotism had no chance against the possibility of a ‘dask,’ or present, 
and ‘ eating fetish’ (African for rum-drinking) at Accra. Major Butler was 
to fall upon the Ashantis on the Prah, from the east, so as to co-operate 
with Sir Garnet Wolseley’s advance from the south. Every inducement 
failed with the venal cowards; every weapon broke in his hands. With 
unwearied patience and consummate tact Major Butler pursued his end, 
but in vain: he could achieve nothing, save indeed by the alarm and 
necessity for defence which his enterprise itself excited. This probably 
is in part retributive: white traders have so often dealt treacherously with 
Africans, that all faith in them is lost. Not a word that Major Butler 
said was believed. The narrative of the negotiations with King Coffe 
Ahencora would be amusing were it not so melancholy. The magic of 
Cockle’s Pills as administered to his queen is rich in fun. When Major 
Butler reached the Prah he had an army of thirty men. Major Butler 
has no great sympathy for the missionaries; but his unconscious testimony 
to their moral elevation of the Fanti boy Dawson is very suggestive. 
Ultimately some 2000 Akim men were got together near Coomassie, but 
some rumours of the Ashantis frightened them, and they all ran away. 
All that he could do after this utter collapse was to join Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s force. Major Butler’s judgment of Captain Glover’s expedi- 
tion to arouse the eastern tribes of the Volta is not favourable. It would 
have demanded three years for the achievement of its purpose, and a great 
number of lives; and was the idea of a man who dreamed of political 
results rather than of a man who had an immediate practical work to do. 

We need not inform readers of ‘The Great Lone Land’ that Major 
Butler wields a very graphic pen—that he is a man of large resources 
and of great experience of uncivilized life. Perhaps the English army 
does not possess an officer better fitted for the work which he undertook 
but failed to accomplish, or for giving an intelligent and interesting account 
of the country and people connected with it. 
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History of the Roman Empire, from the Death of Theodosius the 
Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, A.D. 895-800. 
By Artruur M. Currets, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Assistant-Master in Sherborne School. 
With Maps. Rivingtons. 


Compendiums of history are generally uninteresting. They consist for 
the most part of a catalogue of names and dates, and a mere enumeration 
of events, which scarcely leaves any impression on the memory. Mr. 
Curteis’s compendium is not of this order. It embraces a period of about 
400 years, during which some of the greatest historic changes took place ; 
and all are presented with such clearness and even fulness, that with this 
as his only source of information, a reader would rise from its perusal with 
a competent knowledge of the events recorded. After a rapid but instruc- 
tive sketch of the policy of some of the first Emperors, the changes of the 
constitution, and the modification of Roman law, Mr. Curteis describes, 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest, the Church in the first four 
centuries, the struggles of Chrysostom in Constantinople, the inroads and 
progress of the various barbaric tribes, the fall of the Western Empire, 
the rise and spread of Mohammedanism, the Popes and the Lombards, 
and the Franks and the Papacy. The volume is enriched with maps, a 
synopsis of historical events, and an index. No better text-book for schools 
could be desired. 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. 
By the Rev. J. H. Merte D’Ausiané, D.D. Translated 
by Wittram L. R. Cares. Vol. VI. Scotland, Switzer- 
land, Geneva. Longmans and Co. 


Only the last page of Dr. D'’Aubigneé’s picturesque, but somewhat 
crumbly and voluminous history, remained to be written when, in 
October, 1872, he died. The work fills a niche of its own; we can hardly 
say it is a final one, for although the author has been indefatigable in 
his industry, although with adequate learning he has investigated original 
sources of information, especially the archives of Geneva and Berne, and 
although. his spirit is devout, and his sympathies are with spiritual truth 
and ecclesiastical liberty—yet we do not feel, in reading his pictorial 
chapters, that he has quite that depth of philosophy and that calm 
strength of judgment which inspires perfect confidence in his completeness 
of view and judicial power. Sometimes his generalisations appear to us to 
be too rapid and his judgments superficial, and coloured, if not biassed, by 
his strong religious and Protestant feeling. Something must, we suppose, 
be sacrificed to picturesqueness, even in men like Macaulay ; and perhaps 
Dr. D’Aubigné sacrifices as little as it is reasonable to expect; certainly 
he does not burn Bengal lights to the extent that Froude does; and we 
think that the general conclusions and impressions of his history, as a 
whole, are substantially just. Indeed, in the prejudices of far greater 
historians than D’Aubigné, Gibbon for example, we have perversions of 
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historic truth far grosser than any colouring of his pages. Like the 
History of Greece, the History of the Reformation is destined to be per- 
petually re-written ; too much of our theological, religious, and ecclesias- 
tical life has its origin in it for the judgments of any one school to be 
accepted by the rest. Believing, as we do, that Dr. D’Aubigné’s conclu- 
sions are substantially just, we are glad that through so interesting and 
religious a medium our generation should derive their knowledge of the 
Reformation. Histories such as this and Dr. Stoughton’s are among the 
most effectual counteractives of the historical perversions of Popery and 
Anglicanism. 

The present volume deals first with the Reformation in Scotland from 
the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton in 1528, or rather from 1522, when 
his public career began at the University of St. Andrew’s, to the death of 
Cardinal Beaton in 1546; the history of that dark time, the ambitious 
tyranny and unscrupulousness of the Cardinal, the political intrigues, and 
the religious persecutions are carefully traced, and presented in instruc- 
tive lights. 

The second part of the volume begins with the early history of Calvin, 
traces the early promise and progress of his career at Geneva, and his 
rapid attainment of fame as a learned doctor and powerful disputant. The 
chief interest lies in the counter-reformation which expelled Calvin, 
Farel, and Courault from Geneva and gravely imperilled the Evangelical 
faith there. The history of Calvin at Strasbourg is narrated, and the 
volume closes with his marriage, and with the overthrow of the enemies 
of the Reformers at Geneva, immediately before Calvin’s recall, which 
the next and concluding volume will narrate. The account of Calvin 
enhances our sense not only of his great power and wisdom, but also of 
his self-abnegation and patience, and of the depth and tenderness of the 
human nature that was inhim. Two other volumes are to follow this, 
which, all but a few unfinished pages, will complete the work as the author 
projected it. 


Memoirs of General William T. Sherman. By Himsttr. Two 
volumes. Henry S. King and Co. : 


This very important book is interesting in various respects :—as the per- 
sonal memoir of a remarkable man ; as a contribution to the history of the 
most momentous crisis that has yet occurred in the history of the United 
States; and as a practical exposition and illustration of military tacties 
under special circumstances, when the great principles of military science 
had to be applied in abnormal and changeful conditions. The first thing 
that will strike the reader in the personal history is the characteristic 
facility with which a genuine American changes his professional life. 
General Sherman received a military education, and was in a fair way for 
promotion in 1846, when the Mexican war broke out, he being then a 
lieutenant in South Carolina. He was ordered to California, then an almost 
unknown country, of the unformed state of which, especially of San Fran- 
cisco, he gives a very interesting account. He was there when gold was 
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discovered, and describes the effects of the discovery. He was induced to 
turn banker, and, in conjunction with two partners, established the well- 
known banking firm of Lucas, Turner, and Co., which, from the exciting 
narrative given of the great panic of 1855-6, seems to have been admirably 
managed. Here Mr. Sherman’s military knowledge seems to have been 
of value during the struggle of the constituted authorities with the Vigi- 
lance Committee. Then he turned lawyer, and became a member of the 
legal firm of Sherman, Ewing, and McCook, at Leavenworth, in Kansas ; 
in which he also seems to have succeeded. He then became superintendent 
of a new Academy, founded first at Alexandria, in Louisiana, under the 
designation of the ‘Louisiana Seminary of Learning and Military 
‘Academy,’ which opened Jan. 1, 1860. In this office he continued until 
the war, when, his sympathies being with the North, he resigned it, and 
soon after became president of a railroad in St. Louis. This continued 
but a short time, for he soon accepted a colonel’s commission in the 
Northern Army. 

Very few men in the States continue in their original occupation. An 
American thinks himself qualified for anything, and is often appointed 
from anything to anything. Very few Americans would hesitate to accept 
‘the command of the Channel Fleet:’ if they had not the knowledge, 
they could acquire it. My. Sherman was a very capable man, and did 
soon acquire some knowledge of both banking and law. 

The contribution of the book to history is of course restricted to General 
Sherman’s personal experiences; but his important commands—first 
under General Grant, and then as his successor in the South-West; his 
command of a brigade at Buil’s Run, which he describes as ‘one of the 
‘best-planned battles of the war, but one of the worst fought;’ his part 
in the capture of Vicksburg; in that of Atlanta ; and his brilliant march 
to the sea, and the capture of Savannah—were among the chief scenes 
and events of the war. A special value, too, attaches to this part of the 
work, from the thoroughly fearless and outspoken character of the author’s 
criticisms. He is, on the whole, fair, but he does not fear to censure 
where he thinks censure deserved. Whether he is wise in assuming to 
pass judgment upon his contemporaries is another matter. Few of his 
coadjutors will accept his estimates. General Grant, for example, is said 
to have rubbed his eyes on reading his book, and to have remarked, ‘I 
‘am beginning to see that I had but little to do with the war’ It is 
amusing, however, to note how entirely ignorant of polities Sherman is. 
He does not see a barn-door when he is looking at it, but he is a thorough 
soldier. A lawyer of New York—one of the three months’ volunteers, who 
were detained beyond their time through the peril of the crisis—told 
Sherman he was off to New York. The contagion of such an example 
would have been fatal. ‘If you attempt to leave without orders,’ said 
Sherman, ‘it will be mutiny, and I will shoot you like a dog.’ When, a 
few days later, President Lincoln visited the camp, the lawyer complained 
that Sherman had threatened to shoot him. ‘ Mr. Lincoln looked at him, 
‘and then at me, and stooping his tall spare figure towards the officer, 
‘said to him in a loud stage whisper, easily heard for some yards around, 
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‘ “Well, if I were you, and he threatened to shoot me, I would not trust hin, 
‘for I believe he would do it.””’ The book sufficiently indicates a thorough 
and a very able soldier, who won his rank and fame, as second only to 
Grant, by resolute duty, unwearied diligence, intuitive sagacity, and 
genuine military genius. Making allowance for a few slangy expressions 
and somewhat uncouth Americanisms, the book is fairly well written. It 
is simple, direct, and lucid; no words are wasted, and few epithets are 
used. Its more important statements are amply sustained by official 
documents. It is full of personal reminiscences of prominent men, and 
is, notwithstanding some sharp criticisms, hearty and generous in its 
estimates of others, notably in its almost chivalrous feeling and fidelity 
towards Grant. It is a very important work, full of interest for all general 
readers, as well as a very high authority for the historian. 


Contemporary Literature. 


D. LI. Moody and his Work. By Rey. H. W. Dantes, A.M. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a volume of genuine interest, even apart from the special 
religious feeling excited by the recent visit to England of the American 
Evangelists. It very strikingly illustrates two things: first, the power of 
a robust and intense nature, strong in feeling and will; and next the 
amazing results that are realised when such a nature wields as the 
instrument of its life-work the gospel of Jesus Christ. Clearly, whatever Mr. 
Moody’s walk of life, whether as mechanic, merchant, traveller, or scieutist, 
its history would have been a remarkable record of determined persever- 
ance and sagacious achievement. Both in temperament and will, Mr. 
Moody belongs to the few men who succeed, whatever they put their hands 
to. As an evangelist his success has been marvellous, and this as we think 
simply because such a man wields the most potent of all influences. The 
anecdotes of Mr. Moody’s youth are as characteristic as the achievements 
of his manhood. Mr. Daniels, 2 Chicago man, collected the materials for 
this memoir in Chicago, and a most remarkable story it is. The Chicaga 
history is by far the most interesting part of the volume. Of such men 
missionaries and martyrs are made. A more stirring biography, and one 
more likely to stimulate Christian zéal, has rarely been given to the 
world. 


The Abode of Snow. Observations ou a Journey from Chinese 
Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys 
of the Himalaya. By Anprew Witson. William Black- 
wood and Sons. 

It is no disparagement to the literary execution of his book, which is in 
every way able and interesting, that Mr. Wilson is exceptionally fortunate 
in his theme. He is not the first European who has travelled in the 
Upper Valleys of the Himalaya, but his predecessors have been so few, 
that his narrative and description have the charm of a new revelation. In 
1841 Capt. Alex. Gerard published a very interesting account of Koonawur. 
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In 1871 Capt. A. F. P. Harcourt published a description of the Himalaya 
districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. In 1862 the brothers Schlagintweit 
published Results of a scientific mission to India and High Asia. 

A journey which seldom proceeded on a level lower than 10,000 ft., and 
which not unfrequently attained a height of 16 or 18,000, must of neces- 
sity be rich in the sublimity of its scenes and the arduousness of its 
achievements; and when we remember the primitive appliances of 
Indian travel, and the entire dependence of the traveller upon Tibetan 
supplies and accommodation, clearly the narrative will not lack adven- 
ture or interest. It is sufficiently illustrative that the wife of the 
Moravian missionary, Mr. Pagell, at Pu, had seldom seen a European 
for ten years, and Pu was in a comparatively civilised part of Mr. Wil- 
son’s route. Mr. Wilson, who was out of health, sought the Himalaya 
partly as a sanatoriun, although few healthy men, however robust and 
accomplished as mountaineers, will read his account of the passage of the 
great Schinkal and Omba passes, without feeling that,they left nothing to 
be desired for even the foremost members of the Alpine Club. Before 
Mr. Wilson has done with us, he inspires us with something very like con- 
tempt for Mont Blanc. Mr. Wilson was clearly however inspired by the 
cacoethes of the explorer, and his achievement will not easily pass out of 
the records of travel. Of course he took tents, and such attendants and 
provisions as he could, but he had to be dependent chiefly upon such tem- 
porary aid and casual provisions as could be procured from the Tibetan 
hill men. It will suffice for an indication of his mountain route to say 
that he started from Masuri—nearly north of Delhi, 78 east long. and 30 
north lat.—found his way to Simla, of which he takes occasion to fur- 
nish us with pen-and-ink sketches of some Indian notabilities, from Lord 
Northbrook downwards. From Simla he proceeded N.E. up the gorge 
of the Sutlej to Shipki, just over the boundary line of Chinese Tibet, from 
which he was forced to return, by the determination of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to prevent European travellers entering Tibet from India. Thence 
his course lay N.W. through Zanskar and Padam to the vale of Kashmir, 
his journey ending at the Kyber Pass on the borders of Affghanistan. 

It would be useless to attempt to convey any idea of the magnificent 
scenery which Mr. Wilson describes in every chapter, or to select details 
of his adventures and hardships on his perilous journey—traversing pre- 
cipitous mountain-sides on mere ledges of rock ; crossing rivers, which rolled 
thousands of feet below, on a jhula or twig bridge ; crossing a glacier on a 
Tibetan pony, which achieved it by leaps over crevasses, like those of a 
chamois; or riding along the edge of a precipice dangling in a dandi or 
seated onayak. The exciting narrative of travel, moreover, is filled in with 
great literary skill and ample information, with full accounts of the people 
and their government; the history and resources of the country ; and all 
the collateral information of a well-instructed Indian civilian, whose literary 
culture moreover is indicated by his frequent allusions to the poets. Mr. 
Wilson is a Hindoostanee scholar, and puts us en rapport with both 
philology and history. He discusses the metalliferous treasures of the 
mountains, and has curious things to tell us about the famous Tibetan 
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formulary of prayer, ‘Om Mani Padme Haun,’ which is literally ren- 
dered, ‘O God! the jewel in the lotus, Amen ;’ and is a kind of universal 
Paternoster, which by means of prayer mills is offered millions of times 
in afew minutes. He gives also information concerning the Tibetan 
custom ‘of polyandry, which he tells us is practised by thirty millions 
of people; but which seems to be restricted to the brothers of a 
family, and to have had its origin in a Malthusian policy. The surplus 
women are provided for inLamanunneries. The description of the famous 
vale of Kashmir is very full and exceedingly interesting. Few books of 
modern travel have made a more distinct addition to our knowledge, or 
sustain the interest of the reader so continuously and in so high a 
degrée. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and the Holy Land. From 
my Private Journal. By Burroy. With Map, 
Photographs, and Coloured Plates. Two Vols. Henry 
8. King and Co. 


Mrs. Burton’s two volumes are of very unequal value. For the first 
we have not only words of almost unqualified praise—we deem it a dis- 
tinct and valuable contribution to our knowledge of Oriental life; for 
although there may be in it nothing that we have not known before, it 
combines innumerable minute particulars into a vivid picture, drawn by 
one to whom they are familiar through prolonged and unrestricted inti- 
macy. Captain Burton was from 1870 to 1874 British Consul in Damas- 
cus, where his exceptional abilities, his familiarity with Oriental languages, 
and his great reputation as a traveller—especially as having made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca—gave him special opportunities of seeing and judging 
Oriental life. Mrs. Burton accompanied him in various expeditions, and 
had access to the Harems of Syrian families, which her special know- 
ledge of the vernacular and of the East generally enabled her intelligently 
to appreciate. Asthe result, her book, like those of her husband, contrasts 
very vividly with the books of ordinary cursory travellers. It is really 
avaluable contribution to our knowledge. It is however too diffuse ; episodes 
are introduced that a more practised pen would have excluded. Life is 
short, and two closely-printed octavo volumes are a somewhat formidable 
task. The book is better in its several pictures than as a whole. Mrs. 
Burton seems to have grown to a genuine love of Syrian life, both in its 
rural and its civic aspects. Her country residence was at Bludan, twenty- 
seven miles from Damascus, so that not only does Mrs. Burton give us 
details of Damascus life, but also of village life in the mountains, and of 
the valley of Zebedani generally, more minute and vivid than we have 
heretofore possessed. Assuming our utter ignorance, she is most ele- 
mentary and minute in information. She tells us about shopping, and 
family life, dancing, singing, the Hammam, receptions, evenings in the 
harem, manners, characters, customs, and a thousand details, which 
make up a very effective picture, but which cannot be quoted within our 
limits. Besides the ‘Inner Life of Syria,’ she tells us a great deal about the 
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outer life, which other travellers have also seen—about populations, creeds, 
factions, government intrigues, journeyings (including expeditions to 
Palmyra, Baalbek, and Jerusalem), &c., which are full of interest. Mrs. 
Burton can ride, shoot, swim, ‘ doctor,’ administer justice, and quell Beda- 
win. Her narrative affirms the inspiration in the people of a devoted affec- 
tion, because of her benevolence and sympathy, which we have no reason to 
doubt ; but the impression which it produces is of a strong-minded woman, 
who must have been a great puzzle to both sexes in the East, and upon 
whom consular duties might very easily have been devolved. Her self- 
estimates, and her estimates of her husband, are restrained by no un- 
seemly bashfulness. Clearly there never was such a consul, and never 
such a consul’s wife; nor did any consular pair ever receive so many 
ovations or win so much affection. Her redeeming virtue is that she 
worships her husband. ‘I gave my usual answer to everything he says 
‘or does— All right; wherever you lead, I'll follow.” Captain Burton 
‘has no chance of rising to his proper position ; he is much too good; the 
*“light of God” is upon him.’ In a less experienced woman of the world 
we should call this naiveté; concerning Mrs. Burton we are constrained 
to say, ‘She doth protest too much.’ Notwithstanding these and some 
other defects, we must pronounce the first volume to be one of the most 
vivid and interesting contributions to our knowledge of the people of 
Syria that we possess. 

The second volume, which is occupied with an account of a journey 
to Jerusalem, and with a vindicatory statement of Captain Burton, 
relative to his recall by Lord Granville, is of little interest or value. Not 
only is it destitute of those details of inner life which give its interest 
to the first volume, but its ordinary journal-records of things seen are 
mixed up so indiscriminately and credulously with foolish legends that it 
is weak even to fatuousness. Mrs. Burton is an intense, we should say 
almost afanatical, Roman Catholic, or else she could hardly have written,— 
‘Every empire, city, town, or village that sends away its Sisters of 
‘Charity must have a serious moral disease—that of wanting to cast off 
‘its God ’—which puts Geneva in a bad case, for it has just suppressed 
the convents of the Sisters of Charity; or say, ‘To those who were in- 
‘curable, especially children, I gave the only benefit in my power—I 
‘baptized them. I never use my water-flask till the last moment, as I 
‘know that who is born in a faith will live in it. But when the last 
‘moment arrives, I endeavour to give to all our hope of heaven.’ Mrs. 
Burton is great in visions and dreams. One chapter is filled with the 
account of a wild, mystical vision, and we have shorter accounts of two 
or three more. One or two things make us suspect the accuracy of her 
descriptions ; ¢.g., she speaks of seeing Jerusalem ‘ beneath’ her from the 
crescent of a hi!l as she approached it from Jaffa, and of ‘ gazing upon it 
‘with her face to the Sepulchre.’ Every one who has visited Jerusalem 
knows that, approached from the west, the first view of the city is simply 
of a blank wall seen from a lower level, and that the city itself cannot be 
seen until within its walls. 

Concerning-Captain Burton’s recall, we are incompetent to form any 
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judgment, although we may venture to express a very deep regret that, 
for any reason whatever, the services of a man so exceptionally familiar 
with the East should be lost to it and to our interests there, especially in 
these critical years of weak, corrupt, and oppressive Turkish rule. 


A Yachting Cruise in the South Seas. By C. F. Woop. With 
Six Photographic Illustrations. Henry S. King and Co. 


There is really very little left to be said about the South Seas by the casual 
traveller. Not to speak of exhaustive accounts by missionaries, we have 
recently had the picturesque and graphic volume of Miss Bird, and very 
shortly before that the Life of Bishop Patteson, so that we seem to 
know the South Seas very well. Mr. Wood, under the necessity, we 
suppose, of saying something with a smack of novelty (for he ran with 
his yacht hurriedly from island to island, and could not have made him- 
self very intimately acquainted with the places or the people), has been 
led to give forth a very uncertain sound about missionary effort in the 
South Seas. He cannot see that the European missionaries have done 
much good in Melanesia, because as yet the bulk of the poor people do not 
accommodate themselves to European ways and European clothing— 
things at which missionaries, Bishop Patteson among them, never aimed ; 
and notwithstanding that he received much kindness from the mission- 
aries, he declares they are sadly out of place, because it is inevitable 
that their wives must pine in such a climate, and their children be cor- 
rupted amid such surroundings, and they themselves thus rendered un- 
able to do their work properly. Now, not to speak of the taste of this 
from one who acknowledges having received kindness and hospitality 
from these very men, it needs to be remarked that Mr. Wood could never 
have been in a position to recount such pleasant travels but for these 
very missionaries and their work; and that but for them the native mis- 
sionaries, whose influence he magnifies, never could have had any. 
Besides, every missionary society has it in view gradually to educate 
native teachers and preachers; but about the best time to turn over the 
Churches to their charge there is as yet difference of opinion, as he will 
find by reference to Miss Bird's book. Mr. Wood has contrived to give 
some good descriptions of some of the New Hebrides Islands, and has 
thrown in some specimens of the South Sea folk-lore which are admirable. 
But his book*wants proportion and artistic finish: its circulation can be 
but slight, and its influence but short-lived. 


Pilgrim-Memories ; or, Travels and Discussions in the Birth- 
Countries of Christianity, with the late Henry Thomas 
Buckle. By Joun 8S. Sruart-Guenniz, M.A., Barrister-at 
Law. Longmans and Co. 

Though we respect the evident earnestness and honesty of Mr. Stuart- 

Glennie, we sympathise the less with his philosophy the more we come 

to understand it. It is coldly intellectual, over-ambitious, and is marked 
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by that fatal egotism which seems to narrow the view in certain direc- 
tions the greater the effort that is made to ‘hold heights that the soul is 
‘competent to win.’ Because on one side mist has gathered round Mr. 
Glennie on the shelf he has taken for his hill-top, as mists will gather, 
that is enough for him to dény the existence of anything beyond the 
mist, and he turns away, peering along the narrow vista that is clear to 
him, and wishes to demonstrate to us that within it lies all we can know 
or need to know, or even to be interested in. He is eager to reduce all to 
system, and that is enough to put us on our guard. He will solve the 
‘painful riddle of the earth ’ through reconciling the inductive and deductive 
methods by a coup de main of logic; he will re-marry Kant and Hume ; 
find the synthesis of idealism and materialism ; give, in fact, the unity of 
all previous philosophies, and so exhibit and verify a true law of history. 
One result of which will be that Christianity will be demonstrated to 
have no miraculous basis, that it is but the natural and necessary 
development of the religious principle, and that all of an ethical basis 
that it has is the personal character of its Founder; though Mr. Glennie, 
like others, forgets that Christ's claim to have wrought miracles invali- 
dates the very sanction of that personal morality, on the ground of which 
such thinkers would justify His place in the development of the re- 
ligious principle. But we do not mean it to be inferred that Mr. 
Glennie is not a bold and a vigorous thinker. He is too bold, and too 
much inclined to repose in mere logical completeness, and lacks too 
much the imagination and vis vite, to influence any save a very special 
class, and herein lies our safety from such as he. He is always 
planning; like Hegel’s Absolute, his philosophy is a constant Becom- 
ing; he presents us with broken sections, and renews his promises, 
which open out a prospect of wide-swelling prose and verse, such as he 
will be a happy man should he ever live to traverse it. 

This book, although it is one of the pleasantest and most suggestive we 
have read for long, exhibits very signally Mr. Glennie’s characteristic merits 
and defects of character. He does not philosophise more than is agree- 
able, and then for most part there is the relief of discussion. Certain 
unexpected circumstances led to Mr. Glennie being the companion of the 
Historian of Civilization in that journey through Egypt, the Desert 
of the Exodus, and the Holy Land, in returning from which he died; 
and the two pilgrims (!), as they go, turn away their eyes from the most 
noted points, so as not to raise the spectre of the miraculous more than 
they can help, and find adequate compensation in friendly discussions on 
the Law of History, the place of the moral forces in History, the law of 
averages, and so on. These discussions are always informing, and are 
balanced very skilfully by incidents and bits of description, so that among 
Mr. Glennie’s books this has most breadth of human interest. And 
this is increased by the almost tragic attitudes in which the great his- 
torian, in the confession of his belief in a ‘memoried personal immor- 
‘tality,’ repeatedly found himself by the side of his chosen companion. 
We spoke of the egotism and coldness which mark much of Mr. 
Glennie’s writing. What better proof could we have of it than is found in 
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the following :—‘ Mr. Buckle [brooding over the hope of a personal re- 
union with the mother he had lost] set forth in eloquent and flowing 
language the ground of his belief in a memoried personal immortality, 
but not finding that I considered his arguments conclusive, he suddenly 
expressed himself unable to discuss the subject, and with an abrupt 
“ good-night,” retired to his tent—leaving me, however, not without 
increased liking for the man who thus revealed such depth of feeling 
in the passionate hope of rejoining a beloved and recently lost mother,’ 

And then Mr. Glennie, since Mr. Buckle could not bear to argue the 
subject, proceeds to argue it out for our benefit, and in a manner such as 
would almost make a sensitive soul shudder at the name of logic. We know 
not which most to admire, Mr. Glennie’s philosophic equanimity, which 
enabled him to argue and to analyse the feeling, as he did under the 
eastern sky, or the wholly matter-of-fact, and as it would seem vigorously 
unconscious way in which he tells us of the whole affair in this volume, 
To the curious student of character it will be found very suggestive— 
more suggestive, probably, than Mr. Glennie foresaw. ‘ Preaching down a 
* daughter’s heart’ may now have parody in ‘arguing down a philosopher's 
‘emotion.’ But after all philosophising, the heart does count for some- 
thing, and we may well be grateful to Mr. Glennie for so fully and touch- 
ingly giving us Mr. Buckle’s testimony. ‘ Wonderful it seemed to me,’ 
says Mr. Glennie, ‘that any one acquainted with the facts of existence 
‘could dare to make so much of himself as to found an argument for the 
‘truth of his belief on his inability to stand up and live, were he to find it 
‘false. . . . How could such an assumption be admitted, save we found, 
‘as we certainly do not find, that the “ forecasts of the affections ” are iden- 
‘tical, universal, and never self-delusive ? As if such inability, however 
‘ painful to him, could matter to the Universe.’ Poor Mr. Buckle, wandering 
there, with Death felt to be ‘daily drawing nearer him,’ no wonder he 
was unable to argue it, and retired suddenly to his tent, leaving Mr. 
Glennie alone under the eastern stars ! 

It must be frankly owned, however, that in spite of this overweeningly 
egotistic and coldly logical note, and of an irreverence and coarseness 
approaching to blasphemy, the volume is full of strong and suggestive 
writing. It shows rare courage, too, in never stopping short for fear of 
any ‘logic’ of public opinion. Mr. Glennie goes on his way regardless 
of the impression he may produce, and would not pause even for the 
Laureate’s verse, beginning— 

‘Leave thou thy sister when she prays.’ 


The manner in which he finds illustration of his views from distant 
points is remarkable. Hegel and Moody and Sankey are found to 
illustrate one great idea of his—though we cannot understand how a 
gentleman could lend himself to libel, as at a certain page he has 
done of the latter. Innuendo would perhaps have served his purpose as 
well, and it is to his credit that he does not cultivate that expedient. Only 
let him beware, for philosophic clearness may not save him from the dis- 
tractiors of an action for damages if he should persevere in this line. 
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Travels in Portugal. By Joun Latovcue. With Illustrations 
by the Right Hon. T. Sornzron Estcourt. Ward, Lock, 
and Tyler. 

In all the higher qualities of a book of travel, and for the more valuable 
purposes which a book of travel should serve, we scarcely remember meet- 
ing with a more excellent work than this. Books like ‘Eothen’ are 
more brilliant; other books may be more elaborately statistical or histori- 
cal; but for the combination of literary skill, descriptive power, and solid 
and varied information, Mr. Latouche has not often been surpassed. The 
interior of Portugal is but little known to ordinary Englishmen. It has not 
the historical, the antiquarian, or the romantic interest of Spain. It has 
no Alhambra, or Cordova, or Seville; it is difficult to excite an interest 
in it, and yet it has a picturesqueness of its own often both grand and 
charming, and a heroic history of which it may well be proud. Mr. 
Latouche entered Portugal at Vigo, its north-west corner, and journeyed 
along the western coast, making excursions into the interior, down to 
Lisbon. He gives us, moreover, the kind of information which enables 
us to understand a country and people, and not its show-places merely. 
Lady Jackson, in her ‘Fair Lusitania,’ restricts herself to towns and 
highways of travel, and, pleasant as her book is, she contributes to our 
information simply nothing. Mr. Latouche sedulously avoids beaten 
tracks, goes into the villages and mountains, buys his own horse, takes 
eountry guides, and has a decided preference for out-of-the-way places; 
which, as he seems to be well acquainted with Portuguese, is fruitful 
of a good deal of legendary matter, descriptions of aborigines, and social 
portraiture, both piquant and valuable. Those who have not these 
qualifications and tastes are fairly warned off the country, for Portugal 
is not an attractive field for mere pleasure-seeking tourists. He admires 
the country and praises the people, but their ways are hardly those of 
luxurious Englishmen. A sharp line of demarcation divides the Portu- 
guese from the Spanish. ‘They are,’said a Portuguese gentleman to 
Mr. Latouche, ‘like two men sitting back to back to each other, who 
‘will never turn their heads.’ No influences seem likely to modify the 
inherent and traditional antipathy of the two races. 

The book is full of interest, made up of those minute traits and bits of 
description and folk-lore which do not admit of brief quotation. Mr. 
Latouche is a keen observer, and looks upon things with a cultured in- 
telligence. No reader is likely to lay down the book without finishing 
it, and none who read it will fail of deriving from it really valuable infor- 
mation. We are requested to state that its contents originally appeared 
in the ‘New Quarterly Magazine.’ 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. By R. H.R. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
The author’s book is the result of accident. He proposed a tour to 


the Crimea and the Caucasus. At Pesth, he found the cholera raging in 
the lower Danube. The prospect of cleven days’ quarantine frightened 
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him. He went to Trieste, and soon found himself committed to the 
route along the eastern coast of the Adriatic, which he here describes. 
The book is written in a pleasant, intelligent way, although the leaf is 
beaten out somewhat thinly, and the author has pretty confident opinions 
about all matters social and political. 

His impressions of Dalmatia are very pleasant and hopeful. He 
thinks, with reason, that our migratory countrymen who have used up 
the rest of the world may find much to interest them in Dalmatia. It is 
very accessible —only five days from Temple Bar. It is easily com- 
passed—twenty-four days sufficing for seeing what he here describes. It 
is not expensive ; and it furnishes great attractions to the sportsman. The 
prince of Montenegro is anxious to include his country within the play- 
ground of Europe, and especially to attract to it English tourists. He 
offers them ‘ the choice of game, from an eagle to a blackbird, and from 
‘a bear to a squirrel.’ Our author is very strong about the misrule of the 
Turk, draws a vivid contrast between the Christian and the Mussulman 
banks of the Danube, and in no measured language expresses his hope that 
speedily the last Turk will be driven across the Asiatic boundary-line, and 
the millions of their wretched Christian subjects liberated. He thinks 
that a common language should unite, and will unite, the peoples of 
European Turkey, Roumania included; but must not Austria surrender 
Dalmatia, the natural seaboard of Croatia? The author not only recon- 
structs the map of Europe—which it is easy enough to do—he not 
obscurely indicates the monarch of this reconstructed Christian empire, 
whom he has found in Prince Nicholas of Montenegro. There can be no 
doubt about the desirableness of the consummation, whether the right 
man be indicated or not. The strong tendency of late years has been to 
rectify geographical anomalies, and to the great advantage of the world ; 
but when a power like Austria holds possession, the rectification is not 
easy. The Turk is not so difficult to dispose of, if his successor can be 
agreed upon. We commend the book as agreeable reading, even apart 
from its political positivism ; and the Herzegovinian insurrection gives to 
it just now a special interest and importance. : 


Contemporary Literature. 


Cositas Espatolas; or, Every-Day Life in Spain. By Mrs. 
Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. Hurst and Blackett. 


This is a bright, sensible, and well-written volume of travel, not telling 
us anything new, but recording impressions dw voyage with intelli- 
gence and warmth. Mrs. Harvey seems to have travelled in Spain under 
the most favourable conditions. She had access to good society, and was 
under the egis and counsel of the personal friendship of Mr. Layard. She 
has that prime qualification of all good travellers—an imperturbable 
optimism, puts the best construction upon everything she sees, and is 
amiably tolerant of all differences and short-comings in persons. The 
result seems to have been that everywhere she met confidence and kind- 
ness, and her descriptions have a pleasant sunlight upon them. There 
is no need to comment uyon her descriptions cf burning, treacherous 
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Madrid, and the sandy desolations around it; of the huge, melancholy 
Escurial, with its entombed wealth of art and literature; of Granada and 
the Alhambra; of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. She tells us nothing 
that is new, although she very pleasantly describes the impressions made 
upon herself. Of course she went to a bull-fight, and we sympathise 
both with her first feeling of repugnance and with the process by which 
curiosity overcame it. 

Mrs. Harvey affects neither history, politics, nor science. She writes 
of a period just before the abdication of King Amadeus, and gives us an 
impression of the insuperable difficulties and of the hopeless miseries of 
his position, sad enough, but more so for the people than for himself. 
She evidently is ignorant of her predecessor in travel, the Comptesse 
D’Aulnay, whose little book of travels in 1679 she seems to have ‘ dis- 
‘covered’ in an old library, and from which she translates largely in an 
appendix. But she writes glowingly and sympathetically of a country 
and people very little known to English people generally, after all that 
has been written about them, and all that has been done for them. 


Last Letters from Egypt. By Lady Durr-Gorpon. Mac- 
millan. 


Seldom have we read a more affecting and yet a more inspiriting book 
than this. Lady Duff-Gordon, the daughter of the famous John Austin, 
writer on jurisprudence, through her whole life gave token of originality, 
and of that tact which proceeds from broad sympathy and gentle humour; 
but it would almost seem that it never found full field for exercise till 
such time as with most ladies it would have been a lost talent. In the 
prime of her days she was seized with an illness which rendered it neces- 
sary for her to live abroad. Ventnor was first tried for a season, but did 
not answer; then a stay was made at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
Lady Duff-Gordon became a friend alike of the Dutch Boers, the Malays, 
and the Kaffirs; so that we cannot restrain a laugh when we read that 
her own servant had to protest against filthy black ‘ Mohammedans 
‘ablessing of a white Christian!’ Even the Hottentot babies were not 
overlooked, and as much delight was found in their peculiar beauty as in 
one of Leonardo da Vinci's pictures. She returned from the Cape in 1861, 
and in 1862 went to Egypt, which remained her home (with the exception 
of a few months in England in 1865) till her lamented death in 1869. 
And she made it her home in a true sense. To others, for the most part, 
Egypt is a place of the past, ‘a palimpsest on which the Bible is written 
‘over, and Herodotus and the Koran over that,’ and human life and 
destiny, as existing now, are overlooked. But Lady Duff-Gordon, though 
she was as interested as any in the memorials of the past, never forgot in 
them the living present. She found in Egypt a world of human hopes and 
sorrows and aspirations; the Arabs, Nubians, and Copts, were not with her 
subordinate details in the picture, nor only necessary evils in their own 
country. She sympathised with them and won their hearts. She saw 


beneath new and strange habits real men and women, with instincts and 
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passions precisely like our own; and, so treating them, she became their 

friend—a kind of voluntary missionary, not denouncing their religion or 

their ways, but trying to understand them; so that her books are, on one 

side, valuable revelations of the inner-life of Egypt and of Arab character, 

and, on the other, the record of ceaseless effort for their welfare. She under- 

stood them, and never did despite to their customs and prejudices, and 
so she raised them above themselves in their devotion to her. She had 
her poor wherever she went—she used all her skill for healing; so that it 
is funny to read sometimes of her difficulties with her sick as her 
‘practice’ increased ; thirty or forty patients sleeping outside her door; 
and groups coming down on camels from Edfou, drawn by the songs of 
the shaers, or bards, in her praise. And all is told in these letters, in the 
most natural and unaffected way: she never seems to feel as if she was 
doing anything special, and can pass a joke as though she knew nothing 
of sickness and was not an exile perforce, but there on the Nile, of her 
own free will, to benefit the Arabs, and find her pleasure in it. So she 
wisely drew her strength out of weakness. But we should greatly err if 
we gave the impression that Lady Duff-Gordon is wrapt up even in her 
own work. She can glance at politics and possibilities too; and some of 
the pictures we have here of the enormities of forced labour, and the fatal 
results, are very touching, and the remarks she makes are not seldom wise 
and far-sighted. Her books, in fact—and these ‘ Last Letters’ perhaps 


_ more than the former, because every day deepened her knowledge of the 


people and her faith in them—are a most trustworthy guide to the Egypt 
of to-day, and should be very largely read. The end was in perfect har- 
mony with the life. Down for a short visit in Cairo, the climate of which 
suited her better than that of Alexandria, she was seized with great pain, 
and passed away only a day or two after she had written, with a deeply 
pathetic touch, ‘I would much rather die among my own people of the 
‘Saeed than here.’ The little sketch which her daughter, Mrs. Ross, has 


added, is in every way admirable. 


All the World over. Edited by Epwin Hopper, F.R.G.S. Vol. I. 
(Thomas Cook and Sons; Modder and Stoughton.) The world is moving. 
Tourists’ travel has become so universal that it can sustain a magazine of 
its own, of which thisis the first volume. Itdescribes various travels through 
different countries—Algeria, the Ardennes, Greece, the Tyrol, Ceylon, New 
Zealand, India, Switzerland, Iceland, Italy, Norway, &c., embodies six 
weeks of travel in the Tyrol in a romance—incidentally gives a good 
deal of information, and is illustrated with six admirable maps, as well 
as with a number of well-executed wood engravings.—Bengal. An 
Account of the Country from the Earliest Times, with full Informa- 
tion with regard to the Manners, Customs, Religion, d&c., of the 
Inhabitants, and the Effects of the British Rule. (Blackwood and 
Sons.) This little volume contains, in ten short chapters, an amount of 
information respecting the most important Presidency of India never 
before condensed into so small a space. Nor is clearness:and accuracy of 
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information sacrificed to condensation. The reader will find all that is 
necessary to a full understanding of the physical character, traditions, 
history, inhabitants, and present position of Bengal. The volume merits 
the perusal of every intelligent Englishman as a clear and satisfactory 
account of the past and present condition of an important part of the 
British Empire——Algeria as it is. By Grorce GaskELL. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) Mr. Gaskell’s book may be commended as a modest and 
sensible matter-of-fact account of precisely the things we wish a traveller 
to tellus. He is far from describing and cataloguing like an auctioneer, 
but both his descriptions and enumerations are entirely free from gush 
and extravagance. He gives us all the information of a handbook, with the 
personal warmth and sentiment of a cultured and sensible tourist. The 
incident scattered through his pages is all illustrative ; not very exciting 
in itself, but like a window letting in a good deal of light. We should like 
to quote some of his descriptions, but can find none sufficiently brief. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with a hearty commendation of as pleasant, 
and business-like, and sensible book of travels as we have recently met 
with. What we Saw in Australia. By Rosamunp and Fiorence Huu. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——Letters from China and Japan. By L. D. 8. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) Two intelligent and pleasant volumes of 
ordinary travel; the former a plucky tour by two unprotected females, 
who started from England simply to see Australia and return. They put 
together a good deal of miscellaneous information about the Australian 
colonies, and seem to have found their journey pleasant and instructive. 
The other volume consists of letters, kept by a young lady who went out 
to Foo Chou, to be married to an officer engaged in giving artillery in- 
struction to Chinese sailors. Both are pleasant and chatty, and have the 
advantage of describing less familiar scenes. Both may be commended 
as agreeable and instructive reading. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Campaign of 1870-71. Operations of the German En- 
gineers and ‘ Technical Troops’ during the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71. Published by Authority, and in accord- 
ance with Official Documents. By Aponpn Goerze. 
Translated from the German by Colonel G. Granam, 
V.C., C.B. With Six Maps. Henry S. King and Co. 


Messrs King’s new volume of military memoirs is sufficiently described 
by its title-page. We need only indicate the theatres of engineering 
operations. Capt. Goetze describes the operations of the first and second 
armies up to the passage of the Moselle, including the battle of Cour- 
celles and the bombardment of Metz. The Moselle was crossed at seven 
different points, which are described very briefly. Then follow the im- 
portant operations on the left bank, including the battles of Mars-la- 
Tour and Gravelotte. The operations of the army of the Meuse, as also 
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of the third army, up to the battle of Sedan, are next traced. The battles 
of Weissenburg and Worth are included in the operations of the latter. 
The battle of Sedan follows, and then the operations up to the investment 
of Paris. The second part of the work is devoted to an account of the 
investment of Metz; the third to the operations of the first army, after 
the capitulation of Metz, against the Ardennes fortresses and in the 


north-west of France. The siege of Paris is not touched in this volume. 


It is, we assume, left for a separate memoir. 

On each of these fields of operation the dispositions and proceedings 
are described with severe scientific accuracy and brevity. Like its pre- 
decessors, the volume is altogether destitute of picturesqueness and com- 
pleteness of historical presentation. It deals only with engineering 
operations, and records them after the fashion of an order of the day. 
It is scarcely a book for general readers, but to military students it is 
invaluable—one of the most instructive volumes of the series. 


Indian Public Works, and Cognate Indian Topics. By W. T. 
Tuornton, C.B., Secretary for Public Works in the 
India Office, Author of a ‘Treatise on Labour,’ &e. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Thornton’s work on Indian affairs is rather more general than 
its name would seem to indicate. He discusses with intelligence and 
ingenuity the great public works which have been necessary to the 
development of India’s resources; and though the careful reader may 
find occasion to dissent from some of his views, he will always feel that 
he is rewarded for his trouble. For Mr. Thornton writes with the 
authority of the knowledge that comes from special inquiry, and, if some- 
times inclined to be crotchetty, he is never unable to assign reasons for 
his conclusions. When, however, a volume deals with Public Works in 
India and ‘ Cognate Topics,’ we do not naturally look for a discussion of 
the intricate, not to say threadbare, subject of Land Tenure in India, of 
which so much has been already said and written. Still less are we 
prepared for an essay on National Education, widening out into a discourse 
regarding England’s tenure of her Indian Empire, her relations to the 
native population, and the best means that may be adopted to fulfil the 
civilising mission committed to her chargé. This characteristic of the 
volume apart —which gives it the appearance of a book written for the sake 
of bookmaking, a suspicion which we are sure is unjust to the author—we 
find in the discussions regarding the railways of India and upon irrigation 
much that is valuable. Mr. Thornton is more enamoured of Government 
interference with public works than will suit many; and it'may be doubted 
if he is always successful in proving the theoretical positions he seeks to 
establish in the first part of his little volume. It isdoubtful, also, whether 
his advice to take the employés in Indian railways under Government 
control into ‘industrial partnership,’ however suitable in certain 
circumstances in other countries, would prove adapted to the state of 
things in India. His criticism of Lord Dalhousie’s railway policy is 
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acute and effective, and there can be no doubt that if the Indian railway 
system is to be completed, it must be on a comparatively narrow gauge, 
and not upon the expensive broad gauge patronised by the late Viceroy. In 
regard to irrigation, Mr. Thornton maintains that Government would do 
well to reduce its magnificent programme, or at least sensibly moderate 
its proposed rate of progress. The volume is well worth perusal, and may 
help to stimulate that interest in India which is still so languid. We 
wish Mr. Thornton had not been quite so effusive in the terms of his 
dedication to the Duke of Argyll. 


Protestantism and Catholicism in their Bearing upon the Liberty 
and Prosperity of Nations: a Study of Social Economy. 
By Emme ve Laveteye. With an Introductory Letter by 

the Right Hon. W. E. Guiapsronz, M.P. John Murray. 
M. de Laveleye’s brochure is worthy the gravest attention of both 
statesmen and ecclesiastics. By an induction of social and statistical 
facts, some of them very striking, he shows that Protestantism and 
nitional life, literature, art, education, commercial enterprise, liberty, 
providence, cleanliness, and virtue always go together; while the reverse 
is uniformly true with Catholicism. Even on the Exchanges of Europe 
thesameisseen. ‘The English Three per Cents. are above 92; the French 
‘Three per Cents. average 60; the Dutch, Prussian, Danish, and Swedish 
‘funds are at least at par; in Austria, Italy, Spain, and Portugal they 
‘are lower by thirty or fifty per cent.’ That this is not caused by race is 
seen from the facts that the German Catholic cantons of Switzerland are 
uniformly behind the Latin Protestant cantons. Ireland is behind 
Scotland, although both of the same race. ‘The English and American 
Revolutions are contrasted with the French in the religious character of 
their leaders, andin their religious sentiments. The anomalous position 
of English elementary education is admitted, and is accounted for 
‘because the Anglican Church, of all the reformed forms of worship, has 
‘most in common with the Church of Rome,’ and the Church of Rome 
is the uniform antagonist of popular education and literature. These 
contrasts of Protestant and Catholic nations are accounted for by a 
eareful analysis of the intellectual and moral elements of each. In avery 
small compass M. de Laveleye has presented an entire moral and social 
philosophy, which alone is sufficient to justify the breadth of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views and the statesmanship of his assault upon Vaticanism. Mr, 
Gladstone has done well to secure the translation of this little work, 

which is an unanswerable indictment against Rome. 


A Primer of the English Constitution and Government: for the 
Use of Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. By 
Suetpon Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, Uni- 
versity College. Second Edition. Longmans. 


There can be no mistake about the march of intellect when we have 
primers prepared of political science and constitutional history. The 
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Hallams and De Lolmes of a past age, the Stubbs and Freemans of our 
day, are now laid under contribution to instil into young minds the 
elementary knowledge of the British Constitution. In one respect the 
work falls short of the excellence of Freeman’s book on the same subject, 
that it fails to trace the growth historically of the British Constitution. 
Some of the statements, such as that for instance on trial by jury, are 
confused in consequence. It is impossible to understand the rise of trial 
by jury without reference to ordeals (the German wrtheil) which afterwards 
passed into the oath of compurgation, and hence the term jury and jurymen 
—the sworn compurgators of the accused drawn from among his peers. 
It is entirely an afterthought of later writers of the school of De Lolme 
that this was brought in as a palladium of our popular liberties. Mr. Amos 
would have done well to follow Mr. Freeman’s example, and trace the 
growth of the British Constitution genetically, and not to leave the im- 
pression on a young mind that it was like the image which fell down from 
Jupiter, or a Pallas fully armed, which started from some Blackstone of 
the middle ages. Still, with this drawback, this is an excellent summazy ; 
and even for persons of riper years this manual may be consulted with 
advantage. The chapters on the Funds, the Established Church, aud 
some others, are too brief and sketchy, and in later editions may be 
judiciously expanded; but, on the whole, for those who want such a 
manual we may safely recommend it. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Parliament and the Church of England. By Monragus 
Burrows, M:A., Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘ Constitutional 
‘Progress,’ &c. Seeley. 


The author apologises for offering to the public so small a book on so 
large a subject. No apology seems to us to be necessary for any treat- 
ment, however inadequate, of so important a question. It is 01e which 
must come up for settlement before long. The great Oyer et Terminer 
trial of Church Establishments has been put off from year to year, but 
events show that the time of settlement is rapidly drawing near. We 
shall welcome therefore contributions from all quarters. The more it is 
discussed by competent men from a historical point of view, the better for 
the cause of truth and charity. We frecly admit that Professor Burrows 
is, from a Church and Conservative point of view, a very competent 
judge of this question. The point which he insists on is that the Church 
of England never underwent any breach of continuity by passing through 
the Reformation and Revolution. She is the same Church which accepted 
the royal supremacy at the Reformation, and a more complete paviia- 
mentary control at the Revolution of 1688, The drift of this book is that 
2 National Church can accept no other position than that of being governed 
by the supreme authority in the nation, whether that be King or Parlia- 
ment, or both combined. There is nothing very new in this, but the 
merit of this little work lies in its pointing out very distinctly that it was 
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the Laudian party which, by their unreasonable and extravagant claims 
of authority and divine right in Church and State, drove the Puritan 
party to resistance, and so created that ‘dissent’ which ever since has 
been an increasing menace to the existence of an Establishment at all. 
This is nothing but that which we as Nonconformists have always 
held, but it is something new for an Oxford Professor, himself a Con- 
servative and a Churchman, thus to throw the blame of this disruption 
entirely on his own side. When the late Mr. Binney, in one of the best 
of his Anti-state Church Essays, pointed out that the schismatics are not 
those who separate from, but those who create the schism by their intole- 
rant conduct, he was thought to have put the idea of schism in a new 
light. It was an application of Montesquieu’s well-known remark that it 
is not the side which declares war, but the side which makes it necessary 
that war should be declared, which is responsible for its horrors and evils. 
It is the same with schism—but those who cause this rent in the seamless 
coat of Christ are the last to see that it was their doing. 

It is a sign then of the growth of charity and candour when the Chichele 
Professor of History at Oxford comes forward to throw the blame on his 
own party. His remarks on Laud are severe, but not too much so. Dis- 
sent was a consequence, he says, of the levelling zeal of the High Church 
party, their desire to steal a march on the nation, and to do the work hastily, 
while they had for their patron a Sovereign holding down the people by the 
throat, and governing without Parliaments. It was through their forget- 
fulness of the very cause of the existence of the Church’s reformed system 
which they as officers administered, viz., the protest against Roman error 
in all its branches. If Laud distinguished himself in controversy with a 
Papist, no one was more responsible for obscuring truths, which he had 
helped to recover, by practices which had in times past proved their corrupt- 
ing tendencies. If this school saved some English Churchmen from Rome, 
it also sent over many. But even that might have been forgotten. Its 
worst achievement was that it precipitated a terrible schism, that it gave 
for an inheritance to this united England of ours the subsequent genera- 
tions of avowed Dissenters and exasperated Nonconformists. 

If this had been stated by a lecturer at a dissenting academy of the 
old school, we should have taken it as a matter of course. But students 
at Oxford are not usually taught such plain truths as these. Professor 
Burrows’ experience as an arbitrator at Washington and Geneva has 
evidently helped him to see both sides of a question. To see ourselves as 
others see us, is the first mark of the judicial faculty; and that, it must be 
admitted, this writer possesses in an eminent degree. But then, with the 
usual inconsistency of the English Conservative and Churchman, he stops 
short at the point where the modern Dissenter takes up the question. 
Admitting the existence of half the nation of Nonconformists outside the 
National Church, he seems to assume that things can go on as they are, 
leaving a dignified Church in enjoyment of its exclusive privilege¢to 
minister to that class of the nation who are best able to provide them- 
selves with the ministrations of religion. Professor Burrows, like all 
Conservatives, reminds us of the ‘half-reasoning’ elephant. He is logical up 
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to the point of seeing where certain admissions lead to, and then he closes 
the subject and puts his foot down with elephantine tread on the status 
quo. Ifa Rehoboam has precipitated a revolt of ten tribes against two, 
it isno use harking back on the old arguments for a National Church, 
which a large section of the nation obstinately reject. The old Tories 
and Churchmen of the Philpotts and Eldon school were more consistent 
than this. They denied these Whig and dissenting excuses for schism; 
to them all separation, no matter how provoked, was asin; and if their 
theories of passive obedience landed them in a new class of absurdities, 
they had at least the courage of their convictions, and stood by their 
theory for better or worse. Professor Burrows’ argument for the present 
Establishment thus only amounts to a plea that at present the majority 
in England at least are in its favour, and that when the majority turns 
the other way it must go. 

So be it. Appello Cesarem, we may say, with another Anglican Bishop 
—Montagu. The appeal to the hustings will before long be made in the 
case of the English as it was in that of the Irish Establishment six years 
ago. Such lectures as these of Professor Burrows are unconsciously 
educating the rising generation of Oxford to look at the question in the light 
of popular support, and so far we can claim him as on our side. 


Corals and Coral Islands. By James D. Dana, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Yale College, &c. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


A popular account of Corals and Coral Islands by so accomplished a 
naturalist as Professor Dana of Yale College is sure to command a large 
circle of readers. The publishers have therefore done well to prepare for 
the English market a second and revised edition of the original work, 
which appeared in 1872. The edition is enriched by several excellent 
sketches of coral formation, done in the highest scale of art. Professor 
Dana, who is another Hugh Miller, made his mark as a writer many years 
ago, by ‘ Two Years before the Mast.’ The man who could write that, was 
clearly marked out for something better than the life of an able-bodied 
seaman; but few who have risen in life as he has have been able to turn 
to such use the lessons of seafaring life learned in earlier years. Mr. 
Dana’s cruise led him along the course followed by Mr. Charles Darwin 
in his now celebrated ‘ Voyage of the Beagle during the years 1831 to 1836.’ 
Mr. Darwin, soon after reaching Sydney in 1839, sent a brief statement to 
one of the papers there relative to coral formations. This threw a flood of 
light on the subject, and stimulated Mr. Dana to carry on investigations 
on the same subject. In this way the torch of science is passed on from 
hand to hand, and at last light is thrown on some of the recesses of nature 
which before were dark and unexplored. It is only since the other day 
that the true nature of coral and coral reefs has been understood. The 
theory that the coral was a kind of submarine beehive has been the last 
to yield to later research. We now know that the coral polyp secretes its 
shell as other mollusks do, and that whatever may be said of the busy bee, 
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the coral must be deposed from his place of poetry among the toilers of the i 

; sea, It no more toils at making itself a home or a sepulchre than we do a 
, | in making our own bones. The geological conclusions founded on this 4 
theory of coral-making are ingenious, and some of them, perhaps, open to I 
question; but on the whole this is an able monograph on an interesting | 


subject. 


Annals of a Fortress. By E. Viotrrr tx Duc. Translated by 
Bensamin Bucknatt. Sampson Low and Co. 

t M. Viollet le Duc’s genius as one of the first of living architects seems 
y 


to have a special development in military fortifications. He is a recog- 
nised authority in military engineering, and was frequently consulted 
respecting the permanent defences of his country by Napoleon III. 
) His translator goes so far as to say that had his recommendations been 
, carried out, the investment of Paris would have been impossible. As 
5 colonel of Engineers he assisted in its defence. Every operation planned 
; and directed by him during the siege was successful. He published a 
t memoir on the siege, and avoided compulsory military command under 
the Commune only by a timely escape. 

The present work is very artistically conceived, and is full of scientific 
and popular interest. The fortress of La Roche-Pont, in the Cote d'Or, is 
traced from its first rude beginnings, in the days of bows and stone hatchets, 
to the wars of the Great Napoleon; seven successive sieges of it are de- 
scribed, with that blending of the imaginary and the historical which is ‘ 
sufficient to give minuteness of detail and vividness of representation. 
The interest and value of the work lie in these details of assault and 
Y defence, into which of course we cannot enter. The study of them, how- 
ever, will be of great value to the scientific engineer; while to the general 
t reader, thanks to the great literary ability of the author, they are interest- 
Y ing asaromance. Throughout one feels in the hands of a master: clear- 
S ness, precision, force, and graphic power carry on the most unscientific 
— through the details of the various sieges; while plans and perspectives, 
1 abundantly scattered through the book, and most admirably executed, 
1 make every detail perfectly comprehensible and simple. M. Viollet le Duc 
c teaches military engineering as pleasantly as Walter Scott taught history. 


21 
. A System of Christian Ihetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 

Other Speakers. By Grorce Wriyrrep Hervey, M.A. 

Houlston and Sons. 

vy There is no positive indication in any part of this volume of the 

e Transatlantic source of its somewhat remarkable contents, yet its paper, 

y type, peculiar shape, and general style of meditation and exposition, suggest 

) such an origin. It deals with the whole subject of Christian oratory and 

t homiletics at greater length, with more attempt at generalization on it 
S the one hand and philosophic depth on the other, and with more profession ‘ 


of establishing by inductive process such generalisations, in combination 
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with practical ethical advice, than we have ever before encountered. More 
than 600 closely-printed large octavo pages certainly give scope and verge 
enough for a full discussion. It would be difficult to convey in outline 
the specific purport and main principle of the work. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Hervey seeks to discover in the Prophetic and Inspired writ- 
ings of Holy Scripture the ideal of the highest rhetoric. He believes that 
a partial, not a plenary, inspiration is the great birthright of the Divinely- 
called preacher; that we must study the specimens which the Scriptures 
preserve of these breathings of the Divine Spirit, in order to discover their 
secret, and to receive, with the old Prophets and the Apostles of Christ, the 
same spirit of persuasion, the same baptism of fire. The author draws a 
sharp distinction between partial and plenary inspiration, and, a priori, 
investigates the influence of the Spirit upon all the human faculties, 
as affecting invention, style, delivery. He delivers some able cautions as 
to the ‘means and conditions of inspiration.’ - All this would be very good 
and sensible if the method and pretension of the argument were not 
raised to a key which the author’s wise advice seems to fail in reaching. 
The second book, on Invention, after seventy pages of general views, is 
divided into two parts, on the matter and form of sermons. Every subject 
is discussed with extraordinary amplitude. Illustrations are drawn from 
the writings of great preachers, and the literature of each topic is adduced 
at the close. The third book is devoted to the question of style, which 
occupies 130 pages. Interesting contrasts of Hebrew and Hellenistic and 
English eloquence in the matter cf ‘‘ number” and “ cadence” are intro- 
duced, and the various kinds of style are discussed from this high platform 
of prophetic excellence. The fourth book, on ‘ Elocution,’ is followed by 
indices of ‘ figures’ and forms of expression used by writers on rhetoric. 
There is 2 complete mine of wealth in every department of this great 
subject, the veins of which no preacher could pursue without advantage. 
The book would be far more useful if the author could have exercised the 
grace of compression, and in this respect have proved that he belonged 
to ‘the minor prophets.’ 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Skuil and Brain; their Indications of Character and Ana- 
tomical Relations. By Nicuotas Moraay, author of ‘ Phrenology, and 
‘How to use it in Analysing Character,’ &e. (Longmans and Co.) 
To persons who take an interest in phrenology, once so popular, but 
now to a certain extent in ‘the sere and yellow leaf,’ this volume will be 
welcome. The subject is discussed with calmness, fairness, and intelli- 
gence, and is illustrated by a variety of excellent and appropriate engrav- 
ings.——Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874. By Witt1am G. Brooke, 
M.A. (Henry S. King and Co.) This little volume consists of three 
parts—(1) an Introduction, in which the state of procedure in this branch 
of the law under the Church Discipline Act, 1840, is briefly noticed ; (2) 
the Public Worship Act, 1874, commented on section by section; its 
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legal operation discussed and illustrated by reference to decided cases ; 
(3) the Act itself, printed in extenso. Mr. Brooke, who is already well 
known as an author on ecclesiastical law, has treated this interesting 
branch of it, which just now has a special interest, with considerable judg- 
ment and learning, not perplexing the reader with too refined distinctions 
on the one hand, nor laying down vague and unsustainable propositions 
on the other. He writes clearly and pertinently, and his little book is 
eminently suited for popular reading. The Act, however, denationalises 
the English Church by the provision of it which restricts the benefit of 
its operation to those only who ‘solemnly declare that they are members 
‘of the Church of England as by law established,’ a clause bigoted in its 
spirit and vague in its terms, which are purposely left undefined because 
incapable of any satisfactory definition. Cremation of the Dead ; its 
History and Bearings upon Public Healih. By Wii11am Eassie, C.E. 
With Llustrations. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mr. Eassie is very suc- 
cessful in lis case against old churchyard and cemetery interments. He 
recites some of the horrors brought to light by the Parliamentary Com- 
imission in 1843. Nothing can be more atrocious than that the dead 
should so poison the atmosphere, the churches, the homes, and the water of 
the living. There is reason to fear that our cemeteries are not an effectual 
remedy. Whether cremation is the necessary alternative is still a question. 
Mr. Eassie makes out a strong case for it. Hesketches its history and 
practice, ancient and modern, and describes processes whereby it may 
be best accomplished. He is quite right in maintaining that religion has 
nothing to do with the question ; but sentiment has, although even senti- 
ment must not be permitted to perpetuate causes deleterious to health and 
fatal to life. Common-Sense Management of the Stomach. By Guorce 
OVEREND Drewry, M.D., author of treatises on Dyspepsia, Cholera, Typhus, 
&e. (Henry 8. King.) The practical medical directions issued by phy- 
sicians- and surgeons are very numerous, and are of varied value. ‘That 
now before us is not inferior to any we have seen. It justifies its title, 
and is full of practical common sense, and will be found useful in families 
in all matters connected with the stomach. 
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The Tweed, and other Poems. By Joun Verrcn, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow. Glasgow: Maclehose. 

Profesor Veitch combines two qualities seldom united in such measure 
—the reflectiveness, meditative depth, and what we may call dreamful 
instinct for Nature, which we are most inclined to identify with the 
name of Wordsworth, and the vivid sympathy for human character, 
especially as embodied in action and daring deed, which suggests the 
name of Sir Walter Scott. This union of reflective firmness, giving rise 
to a kind of gentle, chastened melancholy, with the true ballad dash and 
concentrated fire of the old Border minstrelsy, sufficiently marks out 
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Professor Veitch from the ordinary run of second-rate poets, and suggests 
that, whatever may be the ultimate fate of his two earliest volumes, 
‘Hillside Rhymes’—published anonymously some two years ago— 
and the present one, he unites in his own person the traditions of two 
separate schools, and has it before him as a possibility to produce some- 
thing that will live. ‘The Tweed,’ though it lacks a little the complete 
modulation that might have been given to it, contains passages which 
are in themselves complete poems, suffused with quict thought, and 
coloured with the subdued tints of fancy, deepened by loving and con- 
stant association with the great presences of Nature, which poets have ° 
always been so prone tomagnify. Critically, we should say that Professor 
Veitch, in his effort after a complete and superficial order, has so far sacri- 
ficed spontaneity. There is an order of the logical faculties, and there is 
an order of the imagination and the emotions; and considering how in 
the outset he has tied himself by the former, it is remarkable how clearly 
the movement of the latter shows through the somewhat alien medium, 
‘like pebbles in a brook.’ This description of Cademuir Hill is in the 
true spirit. 
‘Let me but speak thee as I’ve seen thee oft 

On a sweet day in early June; o’erhead 

White streaks of wind-slashed clouds calmed on the blue ; 

Around the hill spring-green, save where the sod 

Is pranked with tiny tormentil, that loves 

The mountain slopes, and yellow violets 

Of nunlike mien, that group themselves afield 

In gentle sisterhoods ; rock-rose, dear child 

Of sunsmote heights, unfolds its fluttering flowers 

Of gold beside the heather dark and slow 

To greet the sun; in watered hollows green 

The slender cardamine, first lilac hued, 

Then growing white and pure ‘neath influence 

Of Heaven, a welcome waves to gentle winds 

Now vocal with the cuckoo’s echoing note.’ 
Here surely we have keen observation embodied in subtly-musical form. 
Of the ballads in this volume, ‘The Lord of Oliver and Neidpath’ is 
perhaps the best in point of execution; but for rendering of the weird 
association and superstition of the Border, ‘ Lady Fleming’s Dream’ is 
singularly full of power. Neither, however, to our thinking, surpasses 
‘Hay of Talla,’ which lingers in the thoughts with a kind of spell. 


Light, Shade, and Toil. Poems by Wriuutam Cameron. With 
an Introductory Note by Rev. W. C. Smrrn, D.D. 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 

Dr. Smith is certainly right when he says in his somewhat patronising 
preface that Mr. Cameron has a true note. We have not for long read 
anything finer for pure domestic sentiment and sweet simplicity of music 
than ‘ Little Mary,’ and ‘ Eveline,’ and ‘ Alaney,’ and ‘ Little Jessie.’ 
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*I weep, I mourn, I am forlorn: 
My heart lies where my Mary lies; 
The music of my life is still, 
Its sweetness with my Mary dies.’ 


This is 2 more cheerful glimpse of ‘ Little Jessie.’ 


‘ Her rosy lips—a scarlet thread— 

Unclose, and lo! I see 

Two pearly teeth shine through the red, 
As white as white can be. 

Her tiny, plump, wee, fairy feet, 
Encased in slippers blue, 

Make music to my ear more sweet 
Than words can ever do.’ 


Mr. Cameron does not go far to find his poetic material. Bairns, birds, 
and wife are enough; and he sings as he works, for he is ‘a working 
‘man,’ and we doubt not works the better that his brain is filled with 
such pure, inspiring, albeit sometimes mournful thoughts. 


‘In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.’ 


When he does wander a little afield, he is not so successful. Such poems 
as ‘The Seasons’ have a force of their own, but appear more laboured, 
and ‘Echoes’ a little too truly answer to their title. There are some 
vigorous verses in ‘The Poet,’ but ‘The Poet’s Death’ is by far the best 
poem of this class in the volume. Altogether we are inclined to give 
Mr. Cameron a high place in the class to which he belongs—the poets of 
pure domestic sentiment—and hope that this volume will not be the last 
in which we shall meet with him. 


In the Studio: a Decade of Poems. By Srsast1an Evans, 
Author of ‘Brother Fabian’s Manuscript,’ &e. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


There is certainly power in this volume, and as certainly some wasted 
ingenuity. Mr. Evans has fancy, graceful wit, and sarcastic playfulness, 
as seen more especially in ‘Jones and Calypso,’ a poem of serio-comic, 
classico- modern character, in which several present-day tendencies 
are rather sharply hit. And now and then, too, a valuable thought is 
given forth in such guise as makes one incline to laugh outright. The 
idea of fame thus set forth has a ridiculous aspect, which, however, only 
makes the underlying idea the more impressive. 


‘Fame at best! would you know what she is? Mark 
Yon photographs there in the shop: 
Patti, Darwin, Anonyma, Bismark, 
And the Siamese twins at the top. 
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““ What,” you say, “ just a fugitive fashion : 
Notoriety merely, not fame.” 

Wel', but stripped of all temporal passion, 
How you will, the result is the same. 


What of Homer’s serene high-and-mighties, 
Whom he packed off to glory pell-mell ? 
What's Achilles, pray, more than Thersites ? 

Penelope better than Nell?’ 


‘A Tale of a Trumpeter’ is so graphic with real story-telling force, in 
spite of the light note of extravagance, and ‘ Dudman in Paradise’ so 
marked by picturesque power, that we are surprised Mr. Evans should 
have so overburdened ‘ Arthur’s Knighting,’ which is ambitious and 
finished in its way, with such weight of antiquarian detail as almost 
drags out of view the real scope and moral intent of the piece. In all 
such matters, the typical and suggestive alone is that which is useful 
in the poet’s hand; and the antiquarian could help him only by keeping 
out of view, and selecting that which is fit. But here we have a kind of 
catalogue of the minutie of knightly dress, and these things, however well 
written of, never become fused in one as poetry. It was this we chiefly 
had in view when we spoke of wasted ingenuity. There is, however, 
very much of real value in the little volume. 


Selina’s Story: a Poem. By the Author of ‘The White 
‘Crow,’ and ‘The Dove of Pearls,’ &c. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


There can be no question about the intellectual vigour displayed in 
this poem. The author is careful to warn us that it is not to be taken 
as a story, but as a study, and this is its true character. The story, 
though well told, is wholly subordinate to the development of the heroine's 
mind, in her devotion to art and to the highest purposes of life. The 
author has power of subtle analysis, can trace out with great clear- 
ness the effect of recondite impressions, and now and then passes into 
lyrical utterance with great truthfulness and musical fervour. She 
has marked descriptive power also. Some of the scenery in the Isle of 
Arran, where she roams with her brother Ernest, and draws from him 
high poetic impulse, are done with no little skill, no less than the pictures 
of Italy and of England, when with Howard, her husband, whom she 
has married secretly, against the desire of her father, she returns home 
to meet rebuffs from his kindred; which are described with a sort 
of sub-acid satire which is very keen. As a story, the poem is most 
painful; but, of course, as it is plainly constructed for a psychological 
purpose, it does not fail to be severely criticised on this ground, though, 
from this circumstance, we are afraid it will not have so many 
readers as it deserves. In certain superficial aspects it recalls Mrs. 
Browning ; but you cannot go far without catching a distinct individual 
note, and one or two of the lyrics scattered through it are very beautiful 
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and deeply suggestive, penetrated by a sort of unforced symbolism, which 
is not easily exhausted. Especially is this true of the one beginning, ‘If 
a Nightingale enchanted.’ 


What will the World Say? A Novel. In Three Vols. By 
Cuartes Grippon, Author of ‘Robin Gray,’ &e. ke. 
Bentley and Son. 


Mr. Gibbon has here dispensed with sensation, and concentrated 
himself on character, and with no small success. He has told the 
story of the millionaire ironmaster, and sketched his character with 
marked power. Mr. Marjoribanks is no mere creation, but we should 
guess a real portrait, in its main outlines, yet typical, and therefore the 
more true and suggestive. Bess, his daughter, by an Indian mother, 
with her mixed traits, her Indian cunning and love of selfish indulgence, 
conflicting with her underlying generosity, is really an admirable study ; 
and her character is all the more effectively brought out by contrast with 
that of her cousin Coila—submissive, sweet, and guileless in her nature, 
capable of great self-denial, as shown in her readiness to surrender Dr. 
Murray to her cousin, when she comes to know that Bess is also in love 
with him. The tragedy of the novel lies here, and is just opened to us 
when a Major Kilgour, who has shown the young ladies attentions on 
their way home from school in France, appears on the scene, having 
been invited to Ravelstone by the millionaire for the shooting. In spite 
of Bess’s somewhat ill-timed warnings, he falls in love with her, and 
not with Coila, and he manages to carry her off too literally, that is, 
she eclopes with him, and this gives Mr. Gibbon opportunity for some 
most vigorous sketching of life among the patriotic exiles of certain 
classes in London; for Major Kilgour is nothing but a soldier of fortune, 
who has been in the service of Don Carlos, and goes to fight for him 
again. After many complications and difficulties—to learn which the 
reader must go to the book itself—Coila is united to Dr. Murray, and 
Major Kilgour, in spite of his low birth, is received back to the favour of 
the ironmaster. There is a gatekeeper, a boastful, but thoroughly amus- 
ing character, wholly new, whom Mr. Gibbon has managed to’treat with 
great humour, and to throw into the oddest situations. There is Aunt 
Janet, with her wig always going awry, and her sorrow for troubling 
people in searching for her straying articles; and there is Dr. Murray's 
mother, so shrewd and practical, who is uncommonly well limzed. The 
story is a mode] of construction, the characters are naturally developed, 
and the descriptions of the mining district, as well as of the miners, are 
very vivid, and apparently faithful. We notice here, in even higher 
degree, what we have remarked in Mr. Gibbon’s former novels, the 
capacity to detect and to represent the mixed grain in human nature, 
and to try to do it justice. This is especially true of Mr. Marjoribanks, 
time-serving, self-advertising, giving charity only that it might be known 
and talked of, yet risking his life when the accident occurred in his coal- 
pit, and so saving some of the men. Nothing for idyllic sweetness could 
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well be better than the first chapter, which is full of a kind of morning 
atmosphere, most real, yet most symbolic. Altogether, we regard this 
novel as a decided step in advance. It may not be so brilliant in parts as is 
the work of some of Mr. Gibbon’s immediate contemporaries, but it is as 
a whole that it should be judged; and in this light it must be regarded 
as a piece of patient, thorough work, full of knowledge, fancy, and humour. 
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The Boudoir Cabal. By the Author of ‘The Member for 
‘Paris.’ Three vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The author of ‘The Boudoir Cabal’ shows himself as familiar with the 
inner circle of English as of French political life. An admiring disciple 
of Disraeli, both in literature and politics, he here gives us a novel which 
is a good deal more than a novel, after the modelof Coningsby. Perhaps 
itis predominantly a satire—which, while not vicious, is sometimes caustic 
enough—but it is also an exposition and discussion of political principles 
according to the Radical-Conservative school, and in the light of recent 
legislation. Its venue is somewhat daringly laid in Mr. Disraeli’s adminis- 
tration, but whether the present or the former is made doubtful by some 
purposed anachronisms. The assumption is that Mr. Paradyse (Mr. 
Gladstone)—whose earnestness and honest endeavours after patriotic 
legislation are of course sneered at in his rival’s notorious phrase about 
‘ plundering and blundering ’—has been in office ; and yet the entire story 
is synchronous with Disraeli’s first tenure of office, and the political 
catastrophe turns upon his proposal of Household Suffrage. Disraeli 
(Mr. Paramount) is very cleverly, but we think far too admiringly, 
sketched. If politics be merely a game of ins and outs, and office 
merely control over a preserve for the personal and relative advantage of 
those who hold it—as from the tone of the novel its writer seems too 
much to think—his satire notwithstanding, he is right. The entire 
representations of the party and its policy—if at all a painting from life 
—is about as condemnatory and humiliating as its bitterest enemies 
could desire. Under no circumstances could we imagine the severest 
and most inimical satirist drawing such a picture of Mr. Gladstone and 
his party. If the sympathies avowed throughout, implied in every 
sketch, and indicated in the political course of the hero, are not simu- 
lated for purposes of more effective satire, the Tories may indeed pray 
to be delivered from their friends. A more damaging characterisation of 
the selfishness, venality, cynicism, and snobbery of Tory government 
under Mr. Paramount has not been given to the public. The influence 
of the cabal of peeresses—its power and its weakness, and its effects on 
personal reputations and on public ‘policy—is admirably done; so is the 
exposure of mere officialism. We commend to the Lord Chamberlain 
the racy description of the prolonged and cruel misery of a drawing- 
room. Court life, political life, aristocratic social life, club life, elec- 
tioneering, city life, and financing, are all vividly and cleverly sketched, 
obviously by one familiar with them all, and a series of effective por- 
traits are drawn. 
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At the same time the main interest, asin a novel it should be, is made to 
{urn upon the fortunes, loves, and vicissitudes of imaginary personages. 
Lord Mayrose, the, young peer, who by dint of sheer ability and high prin- 
ciple becomes in a very short time a Cabinet Minister of the very first class; 
Sir Ham Pennywon, the City millionaire, who began by selling sausages ; 
Dexter, the journalist; Prince Casino; Lady Rosemary; Mary Penny- 
won, the heroine; Lady Azalea, her rival; and Grace Marvell, are all 
drawn in a very masterly way; especially the latter, who in some sense 
is the evil genius of the piece, but who, with consummate skill and great 
knowledge of human nature, is redeemed from utter villainy by one or 
two good qualities. The improbabilities of the story are great, and some- 
what mar it, and are especially incongruous with its somewhat daring 
and realistic portraiture. The literary execution is very able; the style 
ie good; the satire is keen; the wit clever; the quizzing of our social 
shams pungent; and the thought penetrating and wise. A little more 
of country life and out-of-doors atmosphere would have been a relief. 
As all readers of ‘The Member for Paris” would anticipate, it is a 
novel of great ability—in our judgment by far the best work that the 
author has done. The writer has no equal as a well-informed and clever 
delineator and satirist of political and aristocratic life. 


The Queen of Connaught. A Novel. In Three Vols. KR. 
Bentley and Son. 


Since Lever and Carleton passed away we have had little of Irish life 
in fiction, and that little has somewhat lacked character and power. This 
new writer gives promise of filling the vacant place. We have here 
ample evidence of close study of the people—their manners and customs— 
a decided faculty of construction, and a true descriptive vein. Kathleen 
O'Mara, the representative of the ancient house of that name, marries an 
Englishman, Darlington, whose money saves the estate from passing into 
other hands; but he excites the jealousy of a cousin, Randal Doneen, 
who combines with Irish readiness something more than Irish eraft, and 
who succeeds in exciting the people against Darlington, on the very 
ground of the efforts he has made for their comfort, in improving their 
houses, as well as the rest of the estate. Thus Darlington’s life is put in 
danger, but he escapes; whilst Randal, defeated in this respect, tries to 
instil jealousy of each other into the minds of his cousin Kathleen and 
her husband by leaguing with the sly, self-indulgent priest, Father Flynn, 
to keep in the house a ceaseless stream of guests who are wholly un- 
congenial to its master; Kathleen being flattered by them for thus discharg- 
ing the claims which the ‘Cusheras’ have upon her hospitality. Randal 
has plotted against not a few, and has tried to throw the girl whom he 
has ruined over the cliffinto the sea, to be afterwards haunted by her pre- 
sence. But gradually his real character unfolds itself, and Kathleen 
ventures on visiting the conspirators’ cave, when all is found out, and her 
liusband’s noble character fully revealed to her. What a pity it is that the 
author must sacrifice Kathleen! Would it not have been possible to have 
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saved her? She is a true Irish girl—faithful, proud of her race, trustful, 
and indulgent towards those about her, yet ruling them by sheer might 
of her queenly dignity and gracefulness. Her sister Meg, too, is a fine 
study. Sharon O’Kelly, Shamus, and Timothy Linney supply a fund 
of fun. We have read the novel with much pleasure. It contains an 
unusual mixture of plot and sensation, faithful character-study, and power- 
ful description—a book to be weleomed and read with delight in these 
times for its freshness of conception, its racy, rattling humour, and its 
ridiculousness —sometimes so oddly dashed with deep thought — all of 
which combine to attest an exceptional power on the part of its author. 


Miss Honeywood’s Lovers. A Novel. In Two Vols. Sampson 
Low and Co. 

‘Miss Honeywood’s Lovers’ is too truly an imitation—a mixture of 
the styles of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Farjeon. It is undoubtedly clever, 
but the cleverness is misdirected. All the characters are conventional, 
and are familiar to us of old. There is the rich, self-made man, who 
is always talking of the ‘ gutter’ he rose from, and of the rags he once 
wore; there is the young gentleman reduced in circumstances, and 
become clerk; there is Mr. Cherrup, whose ‘twice three are six and 
‘nothing over, of sentiment, or anything else,’ soon becomes excessively 
wearisome ; there is the rich brewer, and the rich spinster, who almost 
throws herself into the self-made man’s arms, and who, when she knows 
that he is one of Miss Honeywood’s lovers, so hates him that she can 
go through almost any amount of trouble to defeat his desires; there 
is the other lover in the shape of that gentleman-clerk, Mr. Deane, wao 
despises the etiquette of addressing the parents, and leaves that ‘cus- 
‘tomary courtesy’ to the self-made man (from whom we should least 
expect it). Out of all this a skilful hand can, of course, make a good deal. 
The novel is amusing, but scarcely more; young people may read it with 
pleasure, but we rather regret the reappearance of fiction of this style ; 
few critics could be enthusiastic over it. 

Healey: a Romance. By Jusste Three Vols. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 

‘Healey’ is a somewhat novel and rather clever study of character ; in- 
tended, we presume, to exhibit the evil there may be in good, and the good 
there may be in evil, in the actual realisations of life. The only ideal 
character in the story is Ughtred Earnshaw, the overlooker, who is a strong 
and successful delineation of an honest, unselfish, manly man. Kathe- 
rine is a somewhat unpromising heroine, plain in feature, rough and 
unamiable in deportment, strong-minded, and an efficient woman of 
business, taking a responsible share in the management of her brother's 
mills. She is at twenty-three hardly the woman a man would fall in 
love with, and yet in virtue of sheer honesty and strength of character, 
and of power of unselfish affection, she does develop very favourably, 
and ultimately succeeds in exciting sympathetic interest in the reader as 
well as strong affection in Ughtred Earnshaw. She falls off, however, 
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in the latter part of the work, and in becoming amiable and womanly 
loses her individuality. Her brother Wilfred and her half-cousin Louis 
Kay are types of well-cultured but imperious and somewhat ‘ fast’ 
manufacturing potentates; while Abraham Crier and Sarah Holding are 
carefully studied types of mill-hands—-Crier, the dishonest overlooker, 
local preacher, and unionist agitator, and Sarah, a handsome factory girl, 
of somewhat superior character. 

The power of love to redeem character secms to be a great point with 
the authoress. It is seen both in Wilfred and in Crier, as well as in 
Katherine ; it fails however in Louis Kay, who to the end remains what 
Katherine calls him—a sneak. The story, which is a romance of factory 
life, contains many improbabilities, notably the marriage of Wilfred 
from the motive imputed to him—viz., to be revenged on Crier. But it 
is well written, its characters are well discriminated, and it has a good deal 
of dramatic power. There is in it a vein of religious thinking which 
touches controversies of the day. Wilfred, Louis, Ughtred, and Kathe- 
rine, are all more or less disciples of John Stuart Mill, while Mrs. Kay 
and Crier are Evangelicals. The party to which the latter belong has great 
cause to complain of their representatives. It clearly does not find 
favour with the authoress, who has done them great injustice. It is very 
easy but not very magnanimous to suggest a disparagement of a religious 
party by selecting as the only types of it a fraudulent servant and a 
worldly old woman. 


The High Mills. By Karuertne Saunpers. Three Vols. 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 


There is a certain depth of thought and feeling in this author's writing 
which give it a distinctive charm and power. The sentiment, however, is 
a little overdone, and sometimes passes into ‘gush.’ Michael’s paleness, 
and blushing, and trembling, and speechlessness, are those of a romantic 
girl rather than of a working man; and we must regard it as a defect in 
art, that through two volumes we are made impatient with them through 
ignorance of any adequate cause for them. Men may be capable of the 
high imaginative sentiment, and of the chivalrous nobility of Michael’s 
self-sacrifice, as itis at length revealed, but they do not in real life betray 
such hysterical physical emotion. It is a tale of expiation, well conceived 
and otherwise powerfully wrought out, though with just a touch too 
much of the sensational both in Michael’s Learing and in Ambray’s 
vindictiveness. The grandeur of Michael, the love of Nora, and the hard 
worldliness of Mrs. Moore are all well pourtrayed, with the qualification 
that we have hinted. The story is strong, original, and well sustained. 
Who, by the way, is Mrs. Best ? 


The Rape of the Gamp; or, Won at Last. By C. Weusu- 
Mason, B.A. Three Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 

From the preface, by a friend of the author, we gather that this is a 
posthumous publication, as it is apparently a first one. It has the 
characteristics of an inexperienced writer. Its art is dofective—things 
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take a long time in telling, the sentiment is a little too high pitched, the 
conversation is sometimes silly, and a good many things are done that there 
is no rational reason for doing. The veins of Anglicanism as represented 
by Mr. Key, and of rationalism as represented by Dr. Phelps, are, as also 
the editor thinks, too thin and external to the story to produce much im- 
pression, and the tangled difficulty of Bedford Lyte lacks probability. 
These, however, are but the accidental defects of an unpractised story- 
teller ; in the substance of the novel there are breadth enough and vigour 
enough to have given promise of a successful writer of fiction. Clearly, 
too, the writer’s thought and feeling are coloured with the life of the 
day, and we may confirm the hope with which his friend credits him: ‘ He 
‘would have keenly felt his labour discredited, rather I may say he 
* would not have found courage to undertake it at all, if he could not have 
‘believed that there were some who would be wiser at heart and better 
‘in life for what he had written.’ Mr. Brown's family is well conceived, 
although the individualisation of its different members comes out some- 
what cumbrously. The combination of various elements in the strong 
and successful character of Janet is the greatest achievement in the 
book. Bedford Lyte is also well pourtrayed, although once or twice the 
agony is piled up a little too much. We may commend the story as on 
the whole clever and wholesome. 


Scarzcliff? Rocks. By E. Three Vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

The author of ‘Scarscliff Rocks’ has woven a story somewhat out 
of the beaten tracks of novel-writers, involving subtle analysis of 
human passion, and a considerable degree of tragic feeling. The charac- 
ter of Barbara, with her beauty, untruthfulness, and love, her crude 
defective conscience, and her heroic self-sacrifice for the man she had 
won by deceit, is really a very fine creation, especially the manner in 
which her love wrought its purifying and ennobling effects. The charac- 
ter of Mand, too, which is the pendant of that of Barbara, and like it 
made up about equally of excellencies and defects, and developed and 
purified by love, is carefully studied and well conceived. Alick and 
Jamie, the two principal male characters, are likewise good delineations, 
especially that of Jamie, the fine-spirited foster lad. Equal individuality 
may be claimed for good, priggish Gertrude, and for equally good, bookish, 
dreamy Mr. Elliott. Altogether the story has interested us in an unusual 
degree, and has excited a somewhat hardened critical cuticle. It is care- 
fully written, well conceived, and has incident and passion enough to 
carry us to the end with an interest that grows absorbing. We are none 
of us all good, is its moral. 


Janet Doncaster. By Mituicent Garrett Fawcett. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


The two epithets which would most spontaneously suggest themselves 
in a conversational characterisation of ‘Janet Doncaster’ are ‘clever’ 
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and ‘hard.’ A more minute and subtle criticism would point out the 
limits of the cleverness, and the way in which the hardness modifies it. 
The story has no atmosphere, and therefore no perspective. Its construc- 
tion appears to have been a process of etching, and the savour of the 
acids remains. The lines are sharp, the characters angular, the fea- 
tures keen. It is a production of sheer intellectual force, in which the 
softening affections play but a small part. Janet is throughout hard and 
disagreeable ; hard towards her mother (whose effusive Evangelicanism is 
of course exhibited in a kaleidoscope way, but in every combination with 
hard contempt) ; and hard towards her husband, whom she marries without 
love and leaves without pity, and towards whom she feels no obligation 
of redeeming effort. True, the deception practised upon her was very 
cruel ; but in Charlie’s character there were elements of affectionateness 
upon which a true woman would hopefully have tried to work. The 
dramatic passion of such a position is not even attempted by Mrs. Faw- 
cett: a few sentences, which a judge in a case of divorce might have 
uttered, and Janct’s relentless course is taken. Lady Ann is perhaps the 
best character of the book, and is a fine contrast to poor, limp, torment- 
ing Mrs. Doncaster. She is redeemed only from great criminality by the 
almost sublime absorption of her passion for her nephew. She was. 
deeply guilty in her great deception, and Janet had just cause for bitter 
resentment; but a truer woman than Janet—certainly a noble man— 
would have been far more magnanimous than Janet was. We cannot 
get up much admiration for Forsyth; and if the lurking suspicion that 
Mrs. Fawcett must have written her story for the purpose of pointing 
some moral be correct, we must very earnestly protest against the kind 


of dallying with peril which the relations of Janet and Forsyth present.. 


Does Mrs. Fawcett mean that it is among the rights of woman to forsake 
a sinning husband without a pang save for her own great wrong, and 
without one obligation to seek his redemption, and then to permit the 
growth of a strong affection for another man; or that many truce women 
would do so? The way in which certain theorists always run upon such 
relations of the sexes, and in which they contrast with the enduring 
fidelity and patience and magnanimity which Christianity inspires, is. 
very suggestive. ‘Janet Doncaster’ as a whole, fresh, original, and power- 
ful as it is, tires us, and utterly fails to touch our best sympathies. It is 
put together by a hard, intellectual process, the result of keen and some- 
what sarcastic observation, and consists of cold, utilitarian inter-relations. 
It may represent actual types of human nature, but it does not even 
suggest an ideal of what men and women should be. We prefer Mrs. 
Fawcett as a writer on political economy; although we note the same 
qualifications of her power even in this department of social exposition, 


Miss Angel. By Miss Tuacxeray. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


In almost utterest contrast to ‘Janet Doncaster’ is ‘ Miss Angel. Full 
of intellectual force, of keen, close observation, and of wholesome 
human teaching, it is also full of sensibility, and in the most perfect 
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ways of art works powerfully upon our best sympathies and affections. 
We are softened and moulded, so that when we have finished the book 
we are consciously better for it; our views of right are clearer; our 
sense of the great duty of service is stronger; and in the highest and 
most wholesome way our love to our kind is greater. Men are made 
better not by driving processes of reason, but by holy and pitying 
inspirations of affection. The heroine is Angelica Kauffmann, who 
when she became famous as a painter in England was designated by 
her friends ‘ Miss Angel.’ She is found in Venice, as yet poor, but just 
rising into fame, by the enthusiastic and imperious Lady W——, wife of 
the English ambassador, who brings her to England, but soon gets tired 
or jealous of her protégée. But this is of less momert, as her beauty 
and her talents have opened for her the door to wealth and fame. Queen 
Charlotte commissions her to paint her portrait. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
becomes her admirer, in both the artistic and the womanly sense, and 
makes her an offer of marriage, which she refuses. She is persuaded into 
a private marriage with a Count Frederick de Horn (whose position in 
Venice when she makes his acquaintance is somewhat of a mystery) under 
romantic, not to say improbable, circumstances; but immediately after 
the ceremony he disappears. At Windsor she hears that the Count de 
Horn, the Swedish ambassador, is hourly expected. She waits, expeeting 
to see her husband, but sees another person, and learns that he has come 
to England partly to find and prosecute an impostor who stole the jewels 
and papers of his wife, and forged her name. This is poor Angelica’s 
tragedy of life. Years of struggling sorrow follow. Reynolds is faithful 
in his friendship, becomes president of the new Academy, and Angelica 
becomes one of the first of the new Academicians. Her pretended hus- 
band had a wife already, but Angelica lived on till after his death, when she 
married Zucchi, a faithful but humble artistic admirer of her early Vene- 
tian days. We are incompetent to discriminate between the fact and the 
fiction of the story. We can only say that out of the facts, more or less 
accurate, of poor Angelica’s biography, Miss Thackeray has woven one of 
her most charming romances. Whether her marriage with the false 
Count Horn ever took place is disputed. What her husband Zucchi was, 
with whom she unquestionably did live some twenty years, no one knows. 
His affectionate, moody, fitful character, is chiefly the creation of the 
authoress, and very clever it is. It is singular how closely Miss Thacke- 
ray approaches her father, and how successful she is upon ground which 
he made especially his own. 


The Story of a Soul. By Mrs. Avausrus Craven. Translated 
from the French by Emmy Bowes. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 

Mrs. Craven’s new story has all the depth and richness of her best 
writing. She unites the outer and the inner life, the material and the 
spiritual, with great skill. The task she has here essayed is profoundly 
difficult. It is to exhibit, in an autobiographical form, the development 
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of character in a young, highly gifted, and deeply religious Sicilian girl. 
This is done with very great moral insight and delicacy. The first aspect 
of her character, presented when in early girlhood, is well conceived in 
its accidental impulses and underlying purity and truth. Her splendid 
marriage to Duke Lorenzo, their imperfect sympathies through his 
sceptical character and infidelity, her peril through her nobler affections, 
and the redemption of her husband through her magnanimity and his 
own sufferings, are all very finely told. The psychology of the tale is 
well conceived and maintained ; its imperfection is, not the mysticism of 
religious feeling that imbues it, for that is true to human experience, but 
the Roman Catholic colouring and atmosphere given to it, which is fun- 
damentally false, and which never influences human feeling but it injures 
it. The power of the spiritual in elevating, strengthening, and trans- 
figuring human life, is one of the commonest of religious experiences; but 
it is surely too extravagantly or rather unnaturally put here—too much 
imbued with Churchism and institutionalism. The theory of Lorenzo’s 
expiation, too, is esentially and perniciously false. The representation is 
that, after many months of genuine repentance and restored conjugal 
love and happiness, he must needs be killed in battle, to atone for his 
former unfaithfulness to his wife. Not only is there no moral sequence 
in such a fate, but it is fundamentally false to all the principles of for- 
giving love, both human and divine. Of course Lorenzo might fall in 
battle, but it is one of the presumptuous and pernicious teachings of 
Rome that the expiatory necessity was the cause of it. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes. Ulustrated by Hundreds 
of Sketches by Maxeprace THackxeray. De- 
picting the Humorous in his School Life, and Favourite 
Scenes and Characters in the Books of his Every-Day 
Reading. Chatto and Windus. 


It would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copy- 
_ right difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. 
One of Thackeray’s habits from his schoolboy days was to ornament the 
margins and blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature 
illustrations of their contents. This gave special value to the sale 
of his library, and is almost cause for regret that it could not have 
been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray’s place in literature is 
eminent enough to have made this an interest to future generations. 
The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. He has obtained access to the principal 
works thus dispersed, and he speaks not only of the readiness with 
which their possessors complied with his request, but of the abund- 
ance of the material spontaneously proffered to him. He has thus been 
able to reproduce in facsimile the five or six hundred sketches of this 
volume. They differ, of course, not only in cleverness, but in finish; but 
they unquestionably establish Thackeray’s capability of becoming, if not 
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an eminent artist, yet a great caricaturist. A grotesque fancy, an artistic 
touch, and a power of reproducing unmistakable portraits in comic 
exaggerations, as well as of embodying lu licrous ideas pictorially, mak 
the book very amusing. Still more valuable is the descriptive biographi- 
cal and anecdotal letierpress, which gives u3 a great accumulation of 
bibliographical information concerning Thackeray’s works, reading, 
history, and habits. Without being a formal biography, it tells us scores 
of things that could scarcely have come into any biography. We have 
no clue to the sources of information possessed by the editor: Apparently 
he has been a most diligent student of his hero and an indefatigable 
collector of scraps of information concerning his entire literary career- 
We can testify only to the great interest of the book, and to the vast 
amount of curious information which it contains. We regret that it has 
been published without the sanction of his family, but no admirer of 
Thackeray should be without it. It is an admirable addendum, not only 
to his collected works, but also to any memoir of him that has been or 
that is likely to be written. 


Chronicles of Dustypore; a Tale of Modern Anglo-Indian 
Society. By the Author of ‘Wheat and Tares.’ Two 
Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This is a very clever, we may say brilliant, tale of Anglo-Indian life, 
in which lightness of touch, effectiveness of representation, and artistic 
selection are equally good. The loves of Jem Sutton and Maud occupy 
the chief place, as is meet in a modern novel, and there is a great deal 
of human nature even under its torrid conditions; but they are skilfully 
made the medium of a great variety of representation. Within the compass 
of his short story the author has contrived to give us manifold types of Indian 
life, specimens of some of the difficulties of government, and illustrations 
of some of the special features of English society there. Thus we have the 
type of an Indian Commission, which has to adjudicate on the Rumble 
Chunder grant, and, as the Salt Board of the famous Sandy Tracts, to 
determine native claims. Unfortunately for the peace of the Commission, 
Blunt, a recently-appointed member, brought out from England on 
account of his practical acquaintance with salt mines, is inimical to red 
tape, and a root-and-branch reformer; he makes short work, first with his 
two fellow-commissioners, and next, which iz more serious, with certain 
native claims, the result of which is an insurrection which brings 
Jem Sutton upon the stage—a scarred, silent, middle-aged man — 
and exhibits his grand heroism as a soldier. But the chief interest and 
the chief cleverness of the novel consist in the minute and sk'lful delinea- 
tions of the jealousies, coquetries, intrigues, and rivalries of station and 
agency life in India. The three principal female characters—Maud, the 
heroine; Felicia, her friend and chaperone; and Mrs. Vereker, flirt- 
in-chief — are very carefully and very cleverly drawn. The lines of 
characterisation are very distinct and strong, and yet the workings of 
modifying influences are powerful and subtle. Frelicia’s charming 
character is simple and perfect. She is the paragon of the book. Mrs. 
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Vereker’s is more complex, owing to certain relentings of the author, 
which permit the ‘fast’ married flirt to win somewhat upon our kind 
feeling. Upon Mand, however, the chief study has been bestowed, and 
the working of deleterious influences upon her peculiar temperament, 
not to its serious damage, however, is very subtly and skilfully done. 
Few delineations in modern fiction are more successful than that of 
Maud’s folly and peril after her marriage. Equal care has been bestowed 
upon Desveux, the male fop, flirt, and wit of the piece, who, although 
he talks like a brilliant comedy, is like some other of the characters, 
surely a study from life; and Sutton, the hero, whose type of cha- 
racter is very simple and grand, and is such as in some of its cha- 
racteristics is also the peculiar product of Indian life. Nor must we 
omit the admirable descriptions of Indian scenery, which, as word-pictures 
enabling untravelled Europeans to realise very vividly both the heat of 
the plain and the freshness of the Himalayan slopes, are very masterly. 
Altogether, we have read these ‘Chronicles of Dustypore’ with almost 
unmixed satisfaction. It is in every sense a very clever story. It bears 
critical as well as popular tests. It is equally well constructed, well 
wrought out, and well written. 


The Curate of Shyre. A Record of Parish Reform, with its 
attendant Religious and Social Problems. By the Rev. 
Cuartes Anperson, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Lime- 
house. Henry §. King and Co. 

Mr. Anderson has depicted in this well-written volume what a curate 
of large heart, and careful tact, and fine temper may accomplish in a 
parish which has been fast asleep for many generations. The hero of this 
seareely veiled biography had comparatively few difficulties to overcome. 
The rector was not obstructive ; a supernaturally wise doctor and a most 
astute lawyer rendered advice and help; a superlatively excellent lady 
worker made her appearance at the nick of time. Money was forth- 
coming from unused funds and unexpected bequests. No strong reli- 
gious prejudice on the part of the ‘chapel people,’ or the pietists, or 
‘the Catholie party,’ appears to have stood in the way of radical reforms. 
New schools, which do not scem to have been subsidised by Government, 
or guarded by conscience clauses, were easily erected. Model lodgings 
were made to pay, the choir and the surplices stirred up no discord; and 
everything was done rapidly and pleasantly, after the most approved 
fashion of the Broad Church type of the gospel of goodwill and cleanliness 
and orderly and beautiful worship ; while the revelations of science and 
the irresistible power of common sense and hard work went hand-in-hand 
to triumph. Mr. Anderson’s hearty dislike of mere millinery, of ritualism, 
and of the false pretensions of @ hierarchy, which are ‘a negation of 
‘Christianity,’ is refreshing and stimulating ; but the awkward romance 
of the love and unfortunate marriage of the lawyer’s daughter leaves 
the reader in great doubt as to the meaning of the episode. Mr. Austen, 
the curate, concludes his observations with the remark, ‘ I see now, more 
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‘plainly than ever before, that the secret of the work of Jesus and of His 
‘ first followers was human love—passionate human love ; this, combined 
‘with an unflinching search after truth, lead whither it may.’ Does this 
quite approach the Apostle Paul’s position, ‘ Nothing shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord’ ? 
There are in the volume many shrewd and thoughtful suggestions bearing 
on the great religious and social problems of the day, but they cannot be 
said to be discussed ; and it would be unfair to fasten upon the author 
the logical inference that might be drawn from many statements which he 
seems‘to endorse. 


A Garden of Women. By Saran Tyrter, Author of ‘ Citoy- 
‘enne Jacqueline,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Miss Tytler has a wonderful faculty of making little sketches that 
satisfy one almost as much as a completed picture—of giving the very 
quintessence, so to say, of character and sentiment, without the aid of 
any adventitious machinery ; and this she does in a direct realistic way, 
that moves one more than if she were to surrender herself to suffusive 
sentiment, which she never does. The injury that has been done to 
English fiction by the autocracy of the libraries and their ‘ vested- 
‘interest’ preference of the three-volume novel, is never so powerfully 
brought home as when we read a volume like this. It contains exactly 
a dozen stories, some Scotch, some English, one French, and one German, 
and it is full of such naive revelations and life-like traits, that we could 
almost wish some of them had been expanded. Indeed, one can say 
of Miss Tytler what can be said of few of our story-tellers, that she fre- 
quently throws away good material simply through want of a slight relief. 
She is apt to draw out the strong qualities of her characters so closely 
and persistently, that the mind craves variety. It is a good way in which 
to err—but for vivid interest it is possible to err in this direction very 
seriously. ‘Adam and Mally’ is especially open to this criticism, and 
‘Tid’s Old Red Rag of a Shawl’ almost as much so. The story of 
‘Lorlotte and the Capitaine’ is a gem. We cannot, however, compre- 
hend why Miss Tytler has chosen such an inappropriate title, which has 
led her to arrange her stories in an absurdly hard and fast manner. 
Having chosen the word ‘ Garden,’ it was needful in an arbitrary way to 
name each story by the name of a flower, so that we have a ‘ Lammas 
‘Lily,’ a ‘ Tiger Lily,’ a ‘Sweet Pea,’ and so on—a course with which we 
simply lose all patience. 


The Romantic Legend of Sadkya Buddha. From the Chinese- 
Sanserit. By Samven Beat. Author of ‘ Buddhist 
‘Pilgrims,’ &e. Tribner and Co. 


This is not a work which appeals to a wide popular audience ; and it 
may be questioned if it was worth the author’s while to go through the 
great labour necessary in order to translate it into English. We do not 
undervalue the contents of the volume, which has a place by itself, as one 
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of the sources from which light may be derived as to the character of 
Buddhism. Nevertheless, it may very well be doubted if the legend, or series 
of legends—many of them of a most puerile description—thus presented to 
us will excite any general interest. As stated in the Introduction, the 
work is a translation of the Chinese version of the ‘Abhinishkramana 
Sutra,’ done into that language by a Buddhist priest from North India, 
who resided in China about the end of the sixth century, a.v. The book 
contains the history of Buddha, not only from the time of his flight from 
his palace to become an ascetic, but before and subsequently to that as 
well. The date of the composition of the legend is uncertain; but the 
author believes it may be fixed at about 300 B.c. One of the most re- 
markable characteristics of the history of Buddha is the similarity of many 
of the incidents of his life with those of the life of our Lord, which testifies 
to the existence of a closer intercommunion between the Jewish and the 
more distant Oriental mind than has been generally believed. The trans- 
lator does not attempt to explain this similarity, which he considers is a 
task beyond us in our present state of knowledge. Yet he does not 
hesitate to reject the idea that the incidents in question were unknown in 
the East till long after Christ. The book is curious in its way, but we 
searcely think it will prove a work of practical utility, and certainly it 
does not, in the light of the translator’s theory, tend to edification. 


Essays and Studies. By Swinpurne. 
Chatto and Windus. 


There is much in Mr. Swinburne’s prose which we admire—force, 
fervour, frank confession. If the first object of criticism were to 
reveal the writer’s characteristics, then hardly could we desire a more 
perfect utterance than these ‘Essays and Studies’ afford. But it is 
sometimes a drawback to be diverted from the object before us to inter- 
pret the face of our guide as he speaks. Myr. Swinburne does less in the 
way of exhibiting laws than in revealing his own determinations. His 
attractions and repulsions are very definitively marked—and, whatever 
else may be said, they fully reveal him. And as he is of a temper inclined 
to undue admiration, to exaggeration, to vehemence, to excess of meta- 
phor on the one hand, and to undue depreciation, denunciation, and 
vigorous abuse on the other, it is not too much to say that, on both sides, 
he often fails in taste, which is simply the repose that arises from restraint, 
measure, self-respect. In those things Mr. Swinburne is lacking. Ina 
greater degree even than in his poetry, Mr. Swinburne is here the slave 
of his own wondrous vocabulary; his ideas are often determined by. 
phrases instead of determining them—the only secret of simplicity; he is 
mastered ky words; they command him, and hurry him along like a rider 
on a reinless steed. You can see that he has studied his themes devotedly, 
that as he has read he has admired and lovingly lingered over what was 
most worthy; but the moment he sits down to communicate his mood, 
his enemy is upon him—down goes a swollen metaphor, which, python- 
like, begets others, which in their turn beget; so that we are perplexed 
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amid the multiplicity and movement. Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘ House 
‘of Life,’ forexample, ‘hasinitso many mansions, so many halls of state and 
‘bowers of music, chapels for worship and chambers for festival, that no 
‘ guest can declare, on a first entrance, the secrets ofits scheme. Spirit and 
‘sense together, eyesight and hearing and thought, are absorbed in splen- 
‘dour of sounds, and glory of colours distinguishable only by delight... .. 
‘There are no poems of the class in English—I doubt if there be any even 
‘in Dante’s Italian—so rich at once and pure. Their golden affluence of 
‘ images and jewel-coloured words never once disguises the firm outline, the 
‘justice and chastity of form. No nakedness could be more harmonious, 
‘more consummate in its fleshly sculpture, than the imperial array and 
‘ ornament of this august poetry. Mailed in gold as of the morning, and 
‘ girdled with gems of strange water, the beautiful body as of a carven god- 
‘dess gleams through them, tangible and stainless, without spot or default.’ 
And so on, through many paragraphs, running at length into a contrast of 
the sonnets with those of Shakespeare, Mr. Rossetti’s being declared to have 
‘anobler fulness of form a more stately and shapely beauty of build; they are 
‘ofa purer and less turbid water than the other at times, and not less fervent 
‘when more serene than they; the subject matter of them is sweet 
‘throughout, natural always and clear, however intense and fine in 
‘remote and delicate intricacy of spiritual stuff.” Now what we deside- 
rate here is critical closeness; notwithstanding the array of images and 
‘jewel-coloured words,’ the impression is so general that it might apply to 
any poem of the first order, say Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta ;’ while the 
falseness of the metaphor runs into little less than rhodomontade in such 
phrases as ‘ mailed in gold as of the morning,’ and splendid paragraphs 
find climax in no higher or chaster utterance than ‘ spiritual stuff.’ The 
great New-year Hymn of Miss Rossetti—‘ Passing away, saith the World, 
‘ Passing away ’—is ‘so much the noblest of sacred poems in our language 
‘that there is none to come near it enough to stand second; a hymn 
‘touched as with the fire and bathed in the light of sunbeams, tuned as 
‘to chords and cadences of refluent sea-music beyond reach of harp and 
‘organ, large echoes of the serene and sonorous tides of heaven.’ Fine 
writing which absolutely defines nothing; as applicable, in every word 
of it, if it has strict applicability to anything, to Milton’s ‘Hymn on the 
‘ Nativity,’ or to Coleridge's ‘Genevieve.’ It does indeed surprise us much 
that Mr. Swinburne allowed himself to fall into this, whichis no less than 
‘critical violence,’ though in the form of indiscriminating eulogy; and 
thus to invade even the ‘outlying province of commentary’ on poetry 
whose ‘absolute loveliness of sound and odour’ is such that ‘there are no 
?adequate words that would not seem violent,’—not to speak of some of 
the almost violent words on Wordsworth and David Gray, and more than 
violent words on Peter Bayne, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, &c. 

But when we speak in this tone it must be understood that it by no 
means applies to the greater part of this book. Nearness to Mr. Swin- 
burne seems to blind him. When he is writing of the Rossettis or of Mr. 
Morris he cannot help this kind of excess, nor can he help having his fling 
at the ‘Anonymuncules,’ and only raising such dust as hurts his own eyes. 
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But when he writes of John Ford, of Coleridge, of the ‘ Text of Shelley,’ or 
of the ‘Old Masters of Florence,’ then we have sensitive appreciation com- 
bined with chastity of utterance, a staid and lofty endeavour to infect 
others with his own enthusiasm, and to justify it. These things are more 
like one who had sat at the feet of Walter Savage Landor, and admired 
his clearness and simple severity, his penetration and suggestive depth, yet 
his ordered and unostentatious style, like golden fruits served on salvers of 
silver. The Essay on Coleridge we regard as the most masterly in the 
volume, full of wise remark and fine thought. Looking at dates, we see 
what progress Mr. Swinburne has made during the past few years in 
learning to cultivate Mr. Morris’s ‘ English respect for temperance and 
‘reserve.’ The Essay on Byron, too, contains some glimpses of rare in- 
sight, and may be often referred to. The two Essays on Victor Hugo are 
unequal; but that on the ‘ Année Terrible’ is earnest and in good tone, 
and here and there has a revealing word. 


The Papers of a Critic. Selected from the Writings of the 
late WextwortH Dinxe; with a Biographical 
Sketch by his Grandson, Sir Coartes Wextworti DILKe, 
Bart., M.P. Two Vols. John Murray. 


Mr. Dilke was not only a remarkable man in respect of mental vigour, 
but also in respect of conscientiousness and moral force. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to say to which element we are most indebted for the peculiarly 
fresh and heartening tone which so attracts us in these compositions, and 
which imparts to them, though so many years have elapsed since they 
were penned, a living interest even at this late day. We have just 
chanced to re-read in John Stuart Mill’s ‘Autobiography’ his opinion of the 
impossibility of a man writing his best, and still keeping on the platform 
of newspaper or periodical writing by which payment can be ensured. 
Mr. Dilke, in his practice, seems to refute the statement. Here we have 
a man whose fresh-heartedness was sufficient to savour his Liberalism so 
thoroughly, that he may be almost said to have imported into newspaper 
literature a new element, if not a new life. 

He was one of the earliest supporters of the ‘Atheneum,’ and ‘ Notes 
“and Queries ;’ he guided the ‘ Daily News’ through its most perilous period, 
from 1846 to 1849; and it may be said that his conscientiousness was 
never in one whit compromised by any of the fluctuations of public 
opinion, or, still more important, by the differences that will arise be- 
tween individuals belonging to the same party. Both Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden at one time or other complained of the management of the 
‘Daily News’ (which was entirely in Mr. Dilke’s hands) ; but they ulti- 
mately came to see that he had higher justification than was to be found 
even in the success of his administration. Never, perhaps, was the true 
ideal of editorial ethics more strictly illustrated. If, while editor of the 
‘Atheneum,’ he sent out a book to a man, however competent, he would 
ask it to be returned if he learned that the member of his staff to 
whom he had sent it was on friendly terms with the author, lest the 
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judgment given might be unconsciously influenced by this circumstance. 
We are told that ‘ while he was editor of the ‘‘ Atheneum” he made it a 
‘rule not to go into society of any kind, in order to avoid making literary 
‘acquaintances, which might either prove annoy ‘ng to him, or be supposed 
‘to compromise the independence of the journal. His old friends he saw 
‘only at his own house, or at Lady Morgan’s, where he was sure of his 
‘ fellow-guests.’ 

Yet, in spite of this apparent sini of character, he was of a most 
genial disposition, and, in estimating book or man, he found readily the best 
points. He lacked constructive faculty, however, which means that he 
was somevy hat deficient in imagination. He was a critic—a man of keen 
analytic intellect, and with such marvellous memory that he seems never 
to have forgotten a fact or a point of which he had once read. Hence, 
though he failed as a poetic critic, and as a biographer, he was one of the 
acutest ‘vrities we have ever had of historical and biographical writing. 
No lapse escaped him. He seemed to detect, from one false step, where 
the author before him was likely to err again, and followed out mistakes 
with lynx-like pertinacity. He was severe on all that was inefficient or 
slipshod. He hated bad work, and he showed an example of thorough- 
ness. In reviewing a book, he would often go through almost as much 
labour as the author of it-had done, and by that time he generally knew 
the subject more thoroughly. He was above all shrewd and prudent, and 
saw far ahead; and even in his criticism you see how his thorough busi- 
ness method availed him—he never needed to do a thing twice over. His 
researches concerning Pope, and his essays on the Francis-Junius con- 
troversy abundantly show this. But his foresight in reducing the price of 
the ‘Atheneum’ at the time he did from eightpence to fourpence, in face 
of much opposition, is one of the best evidences of his shrewdness and 
tact, for the sale at once increased sixfold. His remarks on books are not 
only shrewd, they show that rarer delicacy of appreciation possessed only 
by critics of a high order; whilst his suggestions to his daughter on the 
rearing of children prove him to have been a fine observer of individual 
peculiarities, with sympathy enough to allow for them—a gift rarer still. 

The volume contains abundant evidences of his friendliness and his 
attractive social qualities. Leigh Hunt, Keats, Proctor, Thomas Hood, 
Lady Morgan, and Landseer were amongst his friends; and we have 
letters and glimpses in abundance to attest his high qualities in these rela- 
tionships. We have here many characteristic letters from these and 
other worthies. Thisis one of the shortest and best of Hood’s serio-funny 
epistles :— 

‘ Dear Dilke,—You will be glad to hear that I have killed her at last, 
‘instead of her killing me. I dont mean Jane, but Miss Kilmansegg ; and 
‘as she liked pomp, there will be twelve pages at her funeral. She is now 
‘screwing in at Beaufort House; and being a happy release for all parties, 
‘you will conclude it is a relief to me, especially as I come in for all she is 
‘worth. Love to all, and no more news from yours very truly, T. Hood.’ 

The biographical sketch has been executed with consideration and care, 
and with due reticence, where obtrusive sympathy might easily have 
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become a snare. But we note one point on which Sir Charles Dilke fails 
to make comment. In another connection we may find an opportunity 
ere long of signalising this. We could have wished, too, that Sir Charles, 
in speaking of the style of his grandfather, had duly followed up. and 
emphasised its clearness and grace in contrast with the loose and slovenly 
composition which is now too common elsewhere than in obscure news- 
papers. Even in essays on educgtion, signed by well-known names, in 
high-class reviews, we have seen thoughts rigged out in such guise «s 
should have made their authors blush for shame when they saw them in 
type, if not before. 


Liber Humanitatis: a Series of Essays on various Aspects of 
Spiritual and Social Life. By Dona GREENWELL. Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. és 

Miss Greenwell is thoughtful and sensitive, and has managed to carry 
a certain mysticism of her own into effective range against utilitarianism 
and materialism. She refuses to recognise the hard and fast distinction 
between soul and body, matter and spirit, and yet she has managed to 
impress in a very subtle way on a widening circle of readers the utter in- 
competency of any philosophy which would get rid of the great difficulty 
by ignoring the speciality of either, or by absorbing the one in the other. 
The present volume may be regarded as a new illustration of her main 
thesis, in a series of Essays which, though not related to each other by 
any obtrusive logical link, have a very real connection. The dignity of 
the human body is first considered; then the connection between the 
animal and spiritual nature in man. Some thoughts on the relation 
between the natural and supernatural life follow next. The comparative 
freedom of the will is considered. Utilitarianism is then discussed. Folk- 
lore, as testifying to the supernatural and spiritual, isexamined; and then 
Romanism and Christianity are considered. Throughout we have very 
_keen glimpses into truth, as, for instance, in the outset of the third 

Essay, when she draws an evidence for the supernatural from the felt 

sense of incompleteness, as of something broken or lopped off. ‘If there 

‘is one thing to which man’s nature, under its present condition, testifies 

‘more clearly than it does to any other, it is to an impaired supernatural 

‘revelation, an intercourse broken off, it might seem, by some stroke so 

‘sharp and sudden, that the marks of fracture still remain.’ The same 

may be said of the leading idea of the Essay on ‘ Folk-lore,’ which is 

very ingeniously wrought out, and with aid of large research. To the 
purely logical mind a certain looseness of texture will sometimes be felt ; 
but everywhere we are brought into contact with an elevated, ingenious 
intellect, eager to relieve the pressure of some dogmatic adhesions which 
militate—as is conceived—against a wider acceptance of Christianity, and 
an anxiety to find a basis for belief in the instincts and yearnings of 
humanity itself. Utilitarianism is condemned ‘because it gives man’s 
‘soul and spirit no point of leverage from which he can be moved to mect 
‘any high, enduring claim.’ We are astonished, however, to find here so 
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many misprints. Mawdesley is throughout given instead of ‘ Maudsley,’ 
which is so familiar as to make the error almost unpardonable. Tenny- 
son is misquoted at p. 39, and Coleridge at p. 59; while at page 148 we 
have De la Mothe Fouque for De la Motte Fouque. 


A Free Lance in the Field of Life and Letters. By Wi.1aM 
Cieaver Winkrxson. New York: Albert Mason; London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 


The writer of these thoughtful and able essays belongs to the literary 
school of Emerson, and is a disciple of whom the master need not be 
ashamed. We have all the more enjoyment of his penetrating and 
delicate criticism, that he is a firm believer in Christianity and God, and 
is not afraid to vindicate both from the assaults and from the reticence of 
their deniers. Few things are more true or wholesome than his exposi- 
tion of the cardinal defect in George Eliot's writings, viz., their moral, and 
therefore social, hopelessness; an interpretation which a master-hand 
applied in these pages to ‘Middlemarch.’ At the same time, Mr. Wilkin- 
son is a critic of perfect fairness and of large sympathies, and accords full 
and admiring recognition to the purity, inspiration, and powcr of her 
writings, and to their noble purpose, which fails of the highest moral 
results only through the cardinal defect of method which we have indi- 
cated. In his judgment, George Eliot is an elemental force in literature, 
great in both thought and passion, working towards high ends with her 
whole being. The other essays are on Mr. Lowell, Mr. Bryant, and 
Erasmus. We have not recently met with a book of more genuine, able, 
and satisfactory criticism. Inferior in intellectual weight and impact to 
Emerson,it is yet worthy of standing on the same shelf, and in no dis- 
advantageous comparison, with the fine essays of R. H. Hutton and 
Matthew Arnold. It is a choice book for leisurely reading. 


The Bric-a-Brac Hunter; or, Chapters on Chinamania. By 
Major H. Byne-Hatui. Chatto and Windus. 

Major Byng-Hall objects to a Bric-a-Brae hunter being defined as a 
‘curiosity hunter.’ He thinks that the prompting is an artistic feeling, 
and not a feeling of mere curiosity. It may be so—but we fear even on 
Major Hall's own repeated admission that antiquity and rareness have as 
much to do with the craving for possession as art-beauty. One does not 
go to collectors of old china for the supreme gratification of art-feeling ; 
although, of course, art does find sometimes even a high expression in the 
moulding and colouring and painting of a vase or teacup. Chinamania 
is something like the old tulipmania—too much a freak of wealth; at 
any rate much more so than other art passions. . 

Major Hall’s book is a pleasant gossiping account of the curiosity shops 
of different European capitals, and of his own experience and adventures 
in their exploration, interpolated with historical reminiscence, anecdote, 
disquisition, and moral reflection. In no sense technical, it is a book for 
gencral readers. It contains nothing like criteria for Bric-a-Brac hunters. 
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Indeed, as Major Hall justly says, a connoisseur in bric-a-brac, like a 
connoisseur in pictures, can become such only by a careful process of 
practical education. The defect of the book is its inconsequence. The 
author professes a great deal more than he performs, and when we sum 
up the information, we find it very small indeed. 

Major Hall thinks that former times were better than this, because 
fancy and extravagant prices are now given for the objects of his desire. 
A purchaser must give as many napoleons for a Buen-Retiro cup as he 
formerly gave francs. We have not a very high reverence for the bric-a 
brac hunter; we classify him with the antiquary rather than with the 
art-lover. For those who have this harmless weakness, Major Hall’s 
book will be pleasant reading. 


To their ‘Golden Treasury Series’ Messrs. Macmillan have added a 
volume of Deutsche Lyrik, selected and arranged, with Notes and a 
Literary Introduction, by C. A. Bucuuerm, Phil. Doc. Professor Buch- 
heim arranges his ‘ Lyrics’ in five periods—1. From Luther to Gellert; 
2. From Gellert to Goethe; 8. From Goethe to the death of Schiller, 
in 1805; 4. From the death of Schiller to the death of Goethe, in 1832; 
5. From 1832 to our own time. The Introduction briefly characterises 
these periods, and claims for German lyric poetry pre-eminence in 
literature. It will interest many English readers to know that Luther 
was as eminent in the Volkslied as in the Kirchenlied. An appendix of 
literary and philological annotations gives all needful information respect- 
ing each writer and each piece. It is a little volume that readers of 
German will value highly. The selections—which Dr. Buchheim claims 
to have made for himself—seem to be representative, and to have been 
made with good taste. The Children’s Treasury: a Collection of 
Poems and Ballads. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Francis 
TuRNER PauGRAVE, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. (Macmillan.) This 
is another of the well-known ‘ Golden Treasury Series,’ and is not likely 
to be the least valuable or popular. It is not every one who has the 
gift to select well for children, any more than to write for them, and we 
are glad to find Mr. Palgrave in the field. His knowledge is extensive, 
his critical instincts keen, and his taste well exercised. He has done his 


work well. Hitherto the one great error in such collections has been~ 


that the editors have limited themselves too much to poems written ex- 
pressly for children. Mr. Coventry Patmore, in the ‘ Children’s Garland,’ 
showed how much there was outside this limit most suitable for the use 
of children, and Mr. Palgrave has still further applied the idea. Where- 
ever you have simplicity of feeling and language, there you have suit- 
able reading for children ; and Mr. Palgrave, acting on this idea, has made 
a beautiful and select book.——Bessy Wells. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of ‘East Lynne.’ (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) Mrs. Wood here 
gives new proof of her versatility. Her novels are masterpieces of 
construction ; she has written some of the most exquisite rural character- 
NO. CXXIV. 37 
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studies—fresh, strong, full of individual flavour—and now she presents 
us with a tale of the London poor, with such humour, pathos, and 
realistic truthfulness as makes us recall the very best work of Hesba 
Stretton, or of the Author of ‘Episodes in an Obscure Life.’ Whoever 
has once read her description of Peter’s Court is not likely to forget 
it; the squalor, the vice, and the crime, so persistent and all-per- 
vading, are such that the innocent and the pure are involved in it, and 
cannot help being to some extent drawn down by the mere fact of their 
proximity to it. Poor Bessy and her adventure—which turned out so 
blissful for her at the last—will appeal strongly to the sentiment both 
of old and young, and we are sure that if the public are stirred to any 
renewed interest in the dense populations of our lanes and courts and 
alleys, Mrs. Wood's purpose will be all the more fully gained. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Godet’s Biblical Studies on the Old Testament. Edited by the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrrizton, Rector of Hagley, &e. 
Oxford and London: Jas. Parker and Co. 


M. Godet’s Essays, of which two series have appeared, one on Old 
Testament subjects and the other on New, have long been among the 
class of small books on great subjects of which there are too few in any 
language. If M. Godet were a Professor Ordinarius of Heidelberg or 
Berlin, instead of a plain pastor of the Free Church of Neufchatel, these 
essays would long since have made a stir in that workshop of books, and 
-we should have had a call on all sides for their translation. But French 
Switzerland is too often overlooked by translators in search of a subject. 
They forget that this little corner of Europe, the only remaining frag- 
ment of the old Kingdom of Burgundy which has escaped absorption in 
the great military monarchies of modern Europe, has also been a seed- 
plot of intelligence, a sort of reservoir of intellect for those French-speak- 
ing provinces whose intelligence has been stunted by the conscription and 
withered by the breath of Roman superstition. What Geneva has been 
to France, and how splendidly she has repaid with interest the loan of 
Calvin and other French refugees, who shared the hospitality she offered 
to them at the time of the Reformation, is- matter of history. The 
Calvins, the Casaubons, the Turretins, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, were the descendants of French refugees, who repaid the hospitality 
of Geneva by rendering her good service in every department of letters. 
Lausanne and Neufchatel are second only to Geneva in this respect. 
There is a long list of eminent men of whom Neufchatel has been the 
birth-place, from Farel to Godet, of whom we have here to make a few 
remarks. 

It is now more than twelve years ago since a thoughtful commentary 
on John’s Gospel fell into our hands, which at once impressed us with 
the sense of the writer’s power as an exegete. We have since then 
looked out for everything which came from the same pen. He was 
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known to be a writer in the ‘Revue Chrétienne,’ and some of tle most 
thoughtful essays in that serial were from his pen. These have been 
since collected and published, and may now be left to speak for them- 
selves. Of these essays, the first, on the Nature of Angels, is a most 
original argument, from analogy, for the existence of an intelligent order 
of beings higher than man. Put into the fewest possible words, the 
argument amounts to this: In the scale of creation as we know it at 
present there are these three stages: the plant, the animal, the man. In 
the plant, the species is everything and the individual life is nothing. 
As we rise to the animal, the species is still the essential thing, but 
the individual has already now become an independent reality by the 
side of and above it. Individuality begins to show itself above ground; 
but, nevertheless, the animal is governed by instinct. Hence the 
absence of responsibility, and hence also the want of progress in the 
animal world. The lion of our day does exactly what his ancestors did, 
and what his descendants will do in the remotest future. The individual 
lives, but is the slave of the species. His gaoler does indeed (to borrow 
M. Godet’s expressive metaphcr) allow him to take a few steps in his 
prison-yard, but never to leap its wall. 

Now if we were to see no farther into the days of creation than the 
animal, would not analogy suggest a nature as much above the animal 
as the animal is the above the plant? We know that this is actually the 
case. Creation on this earth did not stop with the work of the fifth and 
the early part of the sixth day. Man was created on the sixth day. He 
was the crown and completion of all the lower works of God. But we 
cannot suppose that the series ends there. Analogy suggests that there 
is a fourth term to the scale. As the first term is the plant, in which the 
individual does not exist at all, so there must be something corresponding 
in the opposite extreme in which the species disappears and the indi- 
vidual is everything. That fourth term in an ascending scale is the 
angel. Animals and men are thus the two middle terms, by the help of 
which we can rise from the first term of the series, the plant, to another 
and still unknown one, the very opposite and complement of the first, 
the angel. 

We need not follow the argument into further detail. The author has 
made out his case that there is antecedent probability for the existence of 
a higher order of beings. At this stage we take down our Bible, and its 
hints, which we admit are only incidental, fill up the gap, and fall in 
with, and corroborate, these anticipations of reason, that there must be 
beings possessed of free will and entirely exempt from the law of species, 
whereas man is only partially so. The argument is an admirable piece 
of analogical reasoning in the strict sense of analogy—i.e., a reasoning 
upward from the known to the unknown. 

One of the best essays in the volume is a series of sketches of the four 
greater prophets. They are short but clear summaries of their mission and 
work, given with a good deal of freshness. Occasionally we detect, as often 
in men of a highly imaginative nature, that they are truer to the idea than 
to the details. Forinstance, in his account of Ezekiel’s vision of the second 
37 * 
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Temple, the author imagines a greater contrast than the text warrants 
between the temple of Solomon and that which Ezekiel saw in vision. 
‘This sanctuary,’ he remarks, ‘is not a servile reproduction of Solomon’s 
‘temple, now destroyed. It is distinguished from that by very significant 
‘ differences: the ark and the mercy-seat are no longer seen in the holy 
‘of holies and the holy place. There is no golden altar in the latter; a 
‘simple table, like that around which a father gathers his children, has 
‘replaced the altar and incense.’ This is a reference to Ezek. xli. 22; but 
it is easy to see that it is fanciful. We are aware that the old com- 
mentators tried to introduce the thought that we have an ‘intimation 
‘that, under the New Testament dispensation, a table would be substi- 
‘tuted for an altar in the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper.’ But this is so 
obyiously uncritical, that we need not take up space in exploding it. 
The whole vision is intensely Levitical. It is minute and precise as to 
the altar, ritual, animal sacrifices, and the dress and deportment of the 
priests. We may allegorize these things or not, but to say that Ezekiel 
anticipated in his vision the simple and unadorned ritual of the Reformed 
Churches, is mere fancy. But this is a blemish which scarcely detracts 
from the pleasure with which we have read these essays through, with 
almost as much freshness in their English dress as in their French 
original. We may say of the translation that it is fairly well done. There 
are few instances, if any, in which we feel we are reading only a transla- 
tion, and not the original. We may express, in conclusion, our hope that 
it may reach a wide circle of readers in its Eglish dress, and that Mr. 
Lyttleton may be encouraged to go on and prepare a translation of the 
second series. 


The Unseen Universe. A Physical Speculation on a Future 
State. Macmillan and Co. 


This is an able book; so able, indeed, that our chief regret is that we 
can devote to it only a brief notice. It deserves a lengthy and careful 
examination, and if the argument is faulty, and rests in one particular, 
as we think it does, on an erroneous assumption, we should like space to 
point out that assumption, and where the argument in consequence 
‘breaks down. We hope soon to return to the volume. 

The principle on which the writers base their argument for existence 
after death, and seek to reconcile religion and science, is by the law of 
continuity. Of this law there are fresh illustrations springing up every 
day, and in every department of science. My. Justice Grove’s theory of 
the correlation of forces is only one illustration out of many of the law 
of continuity. The conservation of momentum of the vis viva, and, in 
fact, the whole science of thermo-dynamics, has been built up out of this 
one prolific principle. If, then, as these writers argue, all force and all 
Jife are continuous, reaching forward in one endless chain of vibrations or 
of atoms acting each on the other, can we think of intelligent and rational 
life as a mere function of our animal organism, a mere note of music 
struck off by the instrument in the player’s hands, to die out of existence 
as soon as this cunning instrument has fallen to pieces? It is strange, 
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indeed, that this ‘ harp of a thousand strings’ should be hushed in death; 
and philosophy has tried to get over the contradiction by one theory 


*fafter another. But, according to these writers (for it is an open secret 


that the work is the joint production of Professors Tait and Balfour), 
there is no contradiction whatever if we can get rid of our materialism, 
and think of forces and spirits as they really are. They would say, 
in the words of the poet,— 


‘There is no death, what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call death.’ 


Swedenborg, as is well known, stood out against the conceptions of a 
mortal body joined to an immortal soul, which were current everywhere 
in the last century. He was the first, from a theological point of view, 
to reject this popular dualism; and he maintained that death and the 
resurrection were identical moments. Death was not the disembodiment 
of an immortal soul, waiting, as the old Church teachers held, in the 
disembodied state for a resurrection body: but death was itself the 
resurrection. At death the form of flesh falls away, and the true spiritual 
form which underlies it, and makes it what it is, stands out free and 
immortal. 

Now, we need not discuss the amount of truth or error in this opinion 
of Swedenborg’s. Our object here is to point out that this work sets 
out with a theory of man’s immortality which is substantially the 
same as Swedenborg’s, and then attempts to give it scientific consistency 
by describing it as another instance of the law of continuity. Now, 
whether the Swedenborgian theory of the identity of death and the 
resurrection be Scriptural or not, we cannot help thinking it is an 
enormous leap in the argument for our authors to connect it, as they do, 
with the law of continuity. There is a point where religion and science 
may, and must ultimately, be reconciled; but continuity, or the eon- 
servation of force, is not as yet the meeting-point of the two systems. 
For, granted that there is continuity everywhere, and that nothing 
perishes, but only ‘suffers a sad change into something rare and 
‘strange,’ how does this prove personal identity after death, which is the 
only immortality worth discussing here ? We cannot help thinking that 
these ingenious and able writers have deceived themselves with the old 
fallacy of confounding indestructibility with immortality. Matter, accord- 
ing to the old school, was indestructible; hence, if the soul was an atom, 
one and indivisible, it was, according to Plato and Phedrus, consequently 
immortal. This sophism has been long since blown to the winds. Kant 
has shown that, even granted that this atomic and indivisible hypothesis 
of the soul has any worth, a thing may be destroyed intensively as well as 
extensively. The atom may not be destroyed by division, but it may be 
destroyed by ceasing to act as a centre of force. Discarding the old 
atomic theory, the new school speak of forces, and they tell us that 
forces are indestructible, in the same way that Lucretius described atoms 
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as indestructible. But does it follow, by any law of continuity, that 
man’s life must last beyond the grave because the forces set in motion 
during life must go on vibrating ad infinitum? It may be so; but science 
does not here come to our help. The law of continuity, or the correla- 
tion of forces, is a poor prop for our hopes of conscious existence after 
death. Ingenious as are the analogies of these writers, they are not analo- 
gies in the strictly logical sense of the word. We dare not reason upward 
from them. Even if the conservation of force is most exact in the 
physical world, nothing forbids but that the trooping fancies of a Shake- 
speare, or the amazing erudition of a Casaubon or a Bentley, may all 
burst at death like a soap bubble. Science, in one word, with her physi- 
cal analogies, can only bring us to the brink of the grave. Ifshe lets 
‘down a candle into the cold, damp vault, it is instantly quenched. The 
moral argument for personal identity carries the question a stage further, 
and the spiritual brings it to the brink of conviction; but as for physical 
science, she has nothing to say for or against it. Asa moral agent, I 
feel it is rational that after death should be the judgment. As a spiritual 
being, I feel it reasonable that when I awake up in God’s image, I should 
be satisfied therewith. But neither of these arguments are of the class 
on which these writers lay stress. 

On this account we conclude that they have failed to find the reconciling 
point of the future between science and religion. We have no fault to 
find with their religious views, which are deep and sincere. Their science is 
of course unimpeachable, but the two harmonize only inan arbitrary system 
of the writers’ own, which any disbeliever in angel or spirit, any Sad- 
ducee of the school of Huxley and Tyndall, could easily blow to the winds. 
Leviathan is not drawn out by a hook, nor modern materialism crushed 
by a Swedenborgian spiritualism. 


The Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of Love. 
By James Batpwin Brown, B.A. Henry 8. King and Co. 

Mr. Brown’s five sermons on theories of annihilation—more specifically 
on the theory of life in the sense of spiritual existence only in Christ, 
of which Mr. Edward White may be taken as the modern representative 
—were preached by special advertisement to his own congregation, and 
published in the ‘ Christian World’ newspaper. We confess to some little 
shrinking from both methods of seeking special publicity for the discus- 
sion of such a theme. But this is a matter of taste. There can be no 
doubt concerning the great wisdom and the great ability with which the 
discussion itself is conducted. We have read the discourses with almost 
unqualified approbation, and with an enhanced estimate of the literary and 
oratorical power of the preacher. They are a model of controversy, both 
in their courtesy, their pertinence, and their power. Here and there we 
might except to a little rhetorical exaggeration, and we have an occa- 
sional consciousness of weakness; as, for instance, the term ‘ eternity’ is 
represented as equivalent to ‘ through what is to them as eternity’ (p. 121); 
and as when theories of universalism are represented as ‘ hateful to mul- 
‘titudes who call themselves disciples.’ But on the whole the discussion 
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is very masterly, especially in its destructive criticism. In our humble 
judgment, it pulverises to hopeless dust the special theory that we have 
referred to. It sets forth with merciless cogency the logical and moral 
incongruities which it necessitates. Mr. Brown’s weakness is in his fifth 
lecture, where he atiempts a presentation of affirmative thought on the 
subject. Why should he affirm that he is not a Universalist, when he 
means only that he cannot accept the ordinary method of Universalism, so 
as to regard universal repentance and restoration as predetermined by a 
decree, instead of resulting from purely moral processes? The essence of 
Universalism is the issue, not the process. Clearly Mr. Brown is a Uni- 
versalist in the sense of believing that ultimately all will be saved, 
although he is wisely reticent in affirmation about the means; and this 
is the whole issue. Beyond all doubt, the dogma of eternal penal inflic- 
tion has been tacitly abandoned; no congregation scarcely would now 
endure its unequivocal preaching. But there is before us a great question, 
and probably a great controversy concerning its alternative. In our 
judgment, that is not necessarily Universalism. The most terrible 
thing about moral evil is, that zi is, even apart from its issues; and there 
seems no warrant either in moral philosophy, Scripture, or human expe- 
rience, for putting such a moral impotence upon possible exercises of 
human freedom as to say that it mst work to one issue. This is the 
weak point of all forms of Universalism, Mr. Brown’s included. With 
him, we are contented to leave it to Him whois Love ; only we would do 
so before intimating our own theory, not as Mr. Brown does, after. It is 
a poor faith that tells God first that ‘ the lost rebellious spirit must bend 
‘the knee at the name of Jesus, and enter life through His love ;’ and 
then that, inasmuch as we know nothing about it, we will leave it to 
Him, because ‘we have no power to formulate the doctrine of the last 
‘things.’ We would, too, again venture to suggest that Mr. Brown 
scarcely need anticipate martyrdom for his discourses. In all avowals 
of honest opinion some will be offended. Few public teachers escape 
this in some form or other. It is part of the cost that every wise man 
counts. But after all it does not, happily, in these days amount to much; 
it is searcely worth talking about. The martyr spirit that talks much 
about itself is not perfect in its heroism, and it is hardly worth while for 
any man to pin on for himself the black cloak of the awto-da-fé. 


Christ and Humanity; with a Review, Historical and Critical, 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Henry M. 
Goopwix. Hodder and Stoughton. 

This is in some respects a remarkable book. It is distinguished for 
this, that it combines in an unusual degree a fresh and original view of 
its own of that exhaustless theme—the Person of Christ, together with an 
excellent epitome of the views of others on the same subject. We do not 
know which part of the volume we like best—the first, in which the 
writer states his own views on the subject; or the second, in which he con- 
denses from Dorner the doctrines of others on this cardinal truth. 
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We turn to the latter first, and find with satisfaction that for the first 
time we have before us a digest of Dorner’s great work on the Person of 
Christ. There is no book of equal importance that so much needs a 
digest as Dorner’s. We have often wished that some lecturer at one of our 
theological colleges would prepare a compendium of it for the use of his 
classes, and then give the public the benefit of that abridgment. Life is too 
short and leisure too rare for any but professed students to go through 
the five volumes of Dorner’s ‘ Doctrine of the Person of Christ.’ We sus- 
pect that more have dipped into it as a reference book than havereadit as 
a guide and handbook to the controversy. The blame for this lies partly 
at Dorner’s own door. He is a conspicuous instance of the German 
proverb, that one cannot see the wood for the trees. He is almost as 
prolix as Owen; and, for the same reason, long before he has exhausted the 
subject he has exhausted his reader’s stock of patience. An abbreviation 
of Dorner therefore, if only fairly well done, would alone make a book 
saleable. Such is Mr. Goodwin’s summary. It is more than a bare 
skeleton of Dorner. It is a digest of his learned and lengthy disquisitions 
done into lucid and sensible English. 

But what adds to the merit of this work is that the writer had alighted 
on substantially the same statement of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
some years before Dorner's book had been accessible to him through a 
translation. As he tells us in the preface, he had worked out his own 
independent theory of the Incarnation, ‘ that itis not asynthesis or union 
‘ of two opposite natures, but a development or determination of the Divine 
‘in the form of the Human.’ The Church, or catholic doctrine, as con- 
tained in the two later creeds, is, as is well known, different. It teaches 
that there are ‘two natures in one person.’ The later development of or- 
thodoxy was thus a two-edged sword. It smote down Nestorians and 
Eutychians right and left; and for this reason, that the Church in later 
times came to regard the doctrine of the Person of Christ as subordinate 
in importance and subsidiary to the right doctrine of the work of Christ. 
This is very distinctly brought out in a phrase of the Athanasian Creed 
which alone would be decisive as to the Western or post-Augustinian 
growth of the quicunque vult symbol. ‘ When Thou didst undertake to 
‘deliver-man Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.’ Here we have 
stated in its boldest form the catholic doctrine on which Canon Liddon 
lays such stress, that the humanity was only the shell or the husk 
of the Divinity, implying that the twofold nature of Christ arose from the 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit contributing the Divine element and the 
womb of the Virgin the human. That this dyothelite view lies at the root 
of Mariolatry is evident to every one who can form an opinion on the 
subject ; and the only effectual check to Mariolatry lies accordingly in a 
return to the deeper and more truly primitive creed of the Oriental Church, 
which Dorner lays stress on, viz.: ‘That the Deity can be shown to be the 
‘principle of itself and of humanity, but the humanity can neither be the 
‘principle of itself nor of the Deity.’ Thus the Apollinarian and Eutychian 
view of the Incarnation, both reputed as heresies by the so-called ortho- 
dox Church, come nearer to the true account of the matter; which is tha 
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the true idea of God as revealed includes humanity, or at least a human 
determination and manifestation; and the true idea of Man includes God 
as the ground and complement and inspiration of his being. 

It were easy to show, did space permit, how a defective psychology, such 
as the dichotomist view of body and soul, as held by the Western Church, 
led to the bold distinction of ‘two natures in one person.’ Setting out 
from two incommensurate ideas of God and man, as Creator and creature, 
it was easy to show that their union in one person could only be that fac- 
titious one which we find embodied in the guicunque vult: ‘ Perfect God 
‘and perfect man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.’ A 
truer psychology sets the matter in its right light, and places the Incar- 
nation in its true position as the climax of God’s successive revelations to 
man and in man. 

There is much-more in this work which we should refer to with satis- 
faction, but we have noted enough to send the reader to judge its merits 
for himself. Altogether it is a remarkable book, whether we regard it as 
an original study, or as a critical compendium of that magazine of autho- 
rities on the subject, Dorner’s ‘ Doctrine of the Person of Christ.’ 


THEoLoGcicaL TRANSLATION Funp Liprary. 


The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By 
Dr. A. Kurnen, Professor of Theology at the University 
of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by Atrrep 
Heatu May. Vols. II. and III. 


Paul the Apostle of Jesus Christ: His Life and Work, His 
Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to the Critical 
History of Primitive Christianity. By Dr. Frerpiyanp 
CurisT1aAN Baur, Professor of Evangelical Theology in 
the University of Tibingen. Second Edition. Edited, 
after the Author's death, by Dr. Epvarp Gretier. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rey. A. Menzies. 
Vol. II. 


Dr. Friedrich Bleek’s Lectures on the Apocalypse. Edited by 
Lic. Tu. Hosspacn. ‘Translated from the German. 
Edited by Davipson, D.D. Williams and Nor- 
gate. 

We have already put our readers in possession of Dr. Kuenen’s stand- 
point (‘ British Quarterly, July 1874, p. 284), and need not recapitulate 
more than that he begins with the eighth century, the period of Isaiah, 
which he regards as the date of the earliest of the Old Testament 
writings. The narrative of the Exodus having been ‘ probably written 
‘about the middle of the eighth century (750 B.c.), others are evidently 
‘still more recent, and no one can be proved to have been written before 
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‘the year 800 B.c.’ Upon this basis, which is of course a pure assumption 
of his own historical and literary consciousness, Dr. Kuenen writes the 
early history of Israel backwards, empirically separating the wheat from 
the chaff, and dogmatically resolving not only the supernatural but also 
most of the historical elements of it into myths. He holds that belief in 
any special providential selection of Israel is untenable in these days of 
‘The Higher Criticism:’—that the ideas of Israel’s prophets are absurdly 
misplaced in the true theory of the history of the world, and that belief in 
the exceptional origin of the religion of Israel, resting solely upon their 
own religious writings, is utterly discredited with those writings. Thus 
discarding all that is supernatural in the history of Israel, he subjects it, 
and of course the writings that testify it, to the disintegrating processes 
of rationalistic criticism, with no guide but his own subjective conscious- 
ness. He rejects all that he thinks improbable, and admits the resi- 
duum as possibly true concerning the most historical of the ancient 
peoples of the world. The mere statement of this arbitary and pre- 
posterous theory is all the criticism possible without an elaborate refuta- 
tion of its primary assumptions, or rather negations, which, of course, is 
impracticable here. With no common platform of principle, criticism of 
details would be like armies passing each other on different lines of 
march, which cannot possibly interchange blows. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with indicating the position of these two volumes, 
which complete the work. 

Manasseh, with whose reign the second opens, is to be regarded as the 
victim of Jehovistic calumny, the only accounts of him that we have 
coming from the hostile side of the reforming prophets of Israel. If he 
really did ‘shed very much innocent blood in Jerusalem,’ why he was 
driven to it by the natural principle of conservativism as against the 
zealous and revolutionary reformers of his father’s reign. 

Concerning Josiah we learn all that we need to learn from the ‘ Book 
‘of Deuteronomy’ (!) and other contemporary prophetic literature ; so that: 
we can guess with tolerable accuracy the circumstances of the preceding 
reign. As a mere boy of eight years old when he began to reign, 
he was, of course, helplessly in the hands of the Mosaic party, whom 
Manasseh’s reign, therefore, had not greatly weakened. From them 
the Book of Deuteronomy proceeded, put forth under the venerable name 
of Moses. Misled by the religious assurances of this book, Josiah under- 
took his disastrous expedition against Pharoah-Necho, the result of which 
was a great shock to the belief of the Mosaic party ; the Book of Job being 
the expression of their disquieted religious convictions. Then follows his 
estimate of the prophets Jeremiah, Ezckiel, and the writers whose 
utterances are preserved in the so-called Book of Isaiah. The Levitical 
part of the Pentateuch began to be written during the captivity in 
Babylon, between the years 588 and 458 n.c. It is only necessary to say 
that the history of Greece or Rome or England written on such prin- 
ciples would be a curious study — an amusing travestie of the apothegm 
that ‘Truth is what a man troweth.’ It would be asad waste of learning 
and labour to attempt serious refutation of assumptions so arbitary and 
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so monstrous. The third volume is entirely devoted to the history of 
Israel subsequent to the Captivity—the developments of Judaism out- 
side Palestine, the rise and conflicts of Jewish sects, kc. The relations 
of Judaism to Parseeism are traced; and to the latter is attributed the 
origin of certain Jewish beliefs, such as Angelology, Demonology, and 
Immortality ; but surely with charactevistic contempt for Old Testament 
records. The influence of Hellenism, and subsequently that of Rome, 
are also expounded. Only three pages are given to Jesus of Nazareth. 
These, however, pay a high tribute to His religious personality, of which 
we are told Christianity is simply the embodiment; which is true, only 
in a higher sense than Dr. Kuenen would admit. 

Dr. Baur’s ‘Life of Paul,’ the first volume of which we noticed on its 
appearance (‘British Quarterly,’ April 1874, p. 598), is somewhat less arbi- 
trary and extreme than Dr. Kuenen’s work. It is a subtle disentegra- 
tion of the historical elements of the Acts of the Apostles. Every point 
is uniformly decided in one direction. The animus, although carefully 
veiled, is unmistakably felt, and is uniformly inimical. No attempt at 
judicial balancing of evidence is made. The author sets to work like a 
skilful Old Bailey advocate simply to discredit the witness; his methods 
and his conclusions are from first to last polemical: lis assumption atthe 
outset being, ‘I can find in the Acts of the Apostles no purcly objective 
‘statement, but only one which is arranged on subjective grounds,’ viz., 
the determination to glorify the Apostles in general and Paul in particular. 
With this as a guiding principle of interpretation, Dr. Baur reconstructs 
the history of Paul out of his inner consciousness. Indeed, legitimate 
historical processes being so hopelessly adverse to them, this has come 
to be the canonical principle of rationalistic Biblical critics. 

The sécond volume deals with the second class of the Pauline Epistles. 
Dr. Baur boldly challenges the Epistle to the Ephesians, and, following 
in the wake of De Wette, pronounces it ‘ nothing but a rhetorical expan- 
‘sion of the Epistle to the Colossians,’ if, indeed, it was written by Paul 
at all. Both, however, were probably of post-apostolic origin. ‘In its 
‘ [Ephesians] heavy, long-drawn periods, laden with far-fetched and 
‘magniloquent expressions, we miss both the lively dialectical process and 
‘the wealth of thought (!) for which the Apostle is distinguished. Inthe 
‘ Colossian letter this is less strikingly the case, yet in many passages it 
‘also gives us the impression of a composition without life or spontaneity, 
‘moving forward in repetitions and tautologies and sentences grouped 
‘together with a merely outside connection.’ To demonstrate these 
positions forty-four pages of minute exegesis are devoted. Verily the 
tasks of scepticism are great. 

Concerning the Epistle to the Philippians, notwithstanding the recanta- 
tion of his doubts by De Wette, Dr. Baur says: ‘ It is true that no suffi- 
‘cient reasons have been alleged as yet for doubting its apostolic origin, 
‘yet I think there are such reasons, and I deem it necessary to state 
‘shortly, for the further consideration of criticism, what they are.’ And 
to this congenial task, as a kind of advocatus diabolus, he addresses his 
critical ingenuity ; his conclusions being that whoever wrote it, its general 
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object was to glorify Paul. The general verdict upon these secondary 
epistles is that they are not authentic, and are very inferior in originality 
and wealth of thought to the larger epistles. 

After this process of disintegration both of the history and of the 
epistles, Dr. Baur discusses the Pauline system of doctrine, exclu- 
sively on the basis of the Epistles indisputably his, and constructs his 
conceptions of the Apostle’s character. ‘ Within Christianity the apostle 
‘recognized no other principle as having authority for him but his own 
‘immediate self-consciousness, rooted, as it was, in faith in Christ.’ His 
greatness was unquestionable, but there was in him a certain one- 
sidedness—he was too much bound to the Old Testament. ‘He hada 
‘ Divine treasure in an earthen vessel.’ 

Concerning Bleek’s ‘ Lectures on the Apocalypse’ we can say only that 
they are posthumous, and have in part been anticipated by the author 
himself in various publications; as also by his having generously placed his 
manuscripts at the disposal of De Wette for his work on the Apocalpyse. 
They bring together, however, Bleek’s own scattered teachings, and will be 
welcome to all his disciples. He takes the semi-historical standpoint: he 
thinks that Nero was pointed at as Antichrist; that Rome was intended 
by the mark of the beast; and that the ‘thousand years’ refer to a period 
of development of the kingdom of Christ not yet begun. The book was, 
he thinks, written before the destruction of Jerusalem, but by another 
John than the apostle. The tone is liberal and reverent, and the lectures 
are an important and valuable contribution to the literature of the 
Apocalypse. 


Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion. Three Tracts: ‘The 
‘Vatican Decrees;’ ‘ Vaticanism;’ ‘ Speeehes of the Pope.’ 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapsrone, M.P. Collected 
Edition, with a Preface. John Murray. 

The republication, in this more permanent form, of Mr. Gladstone's 
contribution to one of the most important controversies of the day, is 
another proof of the strength of his convictions as to the seriousness of the 
issues involved. When his first pamphlet appeared, there were some who 
were disposed to attribute it to arestless and morbid activity of mind, while 
others saw in it only the result of a pique caused by the attitude of the 
Irish Roman Catholic prelates towards his scheme of Irish University Re- 
form, or a subtle political move intended to neutralize Mr. Disraeli’s endea- 
vours to secure the sympathies of the Protestant party. No one who had 
any real understanding of his spirit and character could thus have 
misjudged him ; but the procedure was certainly a remarkable one, and 
it was not surprising that it should call forth a good deal of adverse 
criticism, and that among its keenest censors should be those of his own 
friends who believe that it is possible to retain Ultramontanes in the 
Liberal ranks. They must, however, be strongly prejudiced indeed who 
are not willing to admit, now that his views and purposes have been more 
fully developed, that, whether he be right or wrong in the impression 
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under which he is acting, he is, at all events, possessed with the belief 
that the questions which he has discussed are of vital interest, and such as 
no far-seeing statesman can afford to overlook. He writes as a politician, 
not as a polemic; but his own deeply religious feelings enable him to 
appreciate the strength of spiritual forces, and the evil which they may 
inflict on a community if perverted from their true purpose, in a way 
which is not possible to statesmen who regard interest in such questions as 
evidence of a wild fanaticism. The preface to this collected edition itself 
sufficiently vindicates his action, by showing that even in a Protestant 
country like ours the policy of the Vatican may become a source of 
serious difficulty if not of disturbance in the State. The case he cites of 
a British subject who has received the sanction of the Papal see to the 
repudiation of the wife with whom he had lived for more than a quarter 
of a century, and to the contraction of a new union, is one which ought 
to produce some impression even on the most light-hearted politicians. 
Here is an interference of Rome which not only involves alike a defiance 
of the moral sense of society and a violation of the law of the land, 
but may issue in complications of the most embarrassing nature. For 
example, the man may desert the paramour to whom Rome gives 
the title of a wife, and with the sanction of English law form another 
alliance. Of course the State will assert its own supremacy, and ac- 
knowledge only the union which has been formed in accordance with its 
own laws; but it is not difficult to see what anxious controversies and 
painful results might arise out of this daring invasion of the rights of 
our Government and Legislature by the Romish hierarchy, especially if it 
have the sympathy of a large section of the nation. An attempt has been 
made to disprove the assertion ‘of a witness of position and character on 
‘the spot, that the woman received, at the husband’s seat, visits and the 
‘most marked and open countenance from Roman Catholic priests 
‘and sisters of charity,’ but it has not been successful. How, indeed, 
could priests or sisters of mercy refuse to countenance what the Vatican 
hadapproved? The significant fact, however, is that neither Cardinal Man- 
ning nor any of his episcopal subordinates have ventured on a denial of 
the impeachment, and by their silence have allowed their Church to remain 
under the grave imputation which thus rests upon her. In dragging 
such a fact to the light, and especially in exposing the spirit of the power 
which has encouraged ‘this gross outrage, which is also a heavy crime,’ 
Mr. Gladstone has shown the sagacity of a statesman as well as the high 
moral feeling of a Christian gentleman. His pamphlets have dealt a 
heavy blow to the system which he has so strongly assailed; as is proved, 
among other things, by the refusal of 2 Government which dreads the 
wrath of the clericals to allow of their circulation by colportage in 
France ; and before long his own countrymen, however some may be led 
astray for a time by envious detractors, will begin to see how great tho 
service he has rendered to Protestantism and to liberty. 
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The Supernatural in the New Testament, Possible, Credible, and 
Historical; or, an Examination of the Validity of some of the 
recent Objections against Christianity as a Divine Revela- 
tion. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. Frederick Norgate. 

The writings of Mr. Row are well known. In his work entitled ‘ The 
‘Jesus of the Evangelists’ he grappled with the whole subject of the 
mythical origin of the character and life-work of our Lord. He did this 
with masterly force, and proved, by a close hand-to-hand examination 
of evidence, that the existing literature and current thought of the Jewish 
people in the first century were totally inadequate to the production of 
such a character ;—that the documents to which the appeal of opponents 
has been made, would have led to the fabrication of a personage 
diametrically different from the ‘Jesus of the Evangelists.” Mr. Row 
has spared no pains, and has looked at every allegation of the anti- 
supernaturalist with a readiness to admit all the force of his argu- 
ments, and has succeeded in his refutation of a theory which is now 
dying a natural death. In the volume before us there are no signs of any 
relaxation of his industry and earnestness, but ho has had to deal with a 
very different class of opponents. The defect of the book is that advance is 
retarded by the laborious efforts made to clear the way. The author has 
devoted the greater part of this closely-printed volume of more than 500 
pages to dealing with the metaphysics of the question of the supernatural 
attestation of the Divine Mission of our Lord; and to meeting the crude, 
bitter, and loose attack on the miracles of the New Testament made by 
the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ He has admirably shown that the 
assumption of the existence of a personal God is not the petitio principii 
which it is asserted to be by the anonymous author of this latest assault 
on the Christian Faith. Mr. Row has wisely freed himself from the 
trammels supposed to be imposed by the dicta of ‘ ecclesiastical Christi- 
‘anity,’ or by the admissions of unwise champions of the faith of Christ. 
He has repudiated altogether the fallacy lurking in the idea of the 
‘infinite ’ and ‘ the perfect’ as applied to God. Our knowledge and our 
relations with one whose Being is infinite are real, as far as they go. He 
disclaims the aid of Dr. Mansel’s hypothesis of the impossibility of 
knowing God as He is, and maintains that God is both thinkable and 
knowable, and that His moral perfections must be of the same character 
as those perfections when we enumerate them in human conscience and 
life. 

He has once more gone over the argument of Hume, with the assist- 
ance of John Stuart Mill’s admissions, and has urged with much confidence 
that a miracle is not unthinkable, because, by the very hypothesis of a 
personal God and an adequate motive, we have the conception of a ‘ cause’ 
quite sufficient to the ‘effect’ in question. He deals abstractly with the 
question of evidence, and shows that the miracles are no more than other 
phenomena, antecedently incredible, which are credited nevertheless, 
when the testimony is trustworthy. 
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The most noticeable portion of the work is that devoted to the problem 
of demoniacal miracles. It may be safely asserted that no modern 
writer has discussed this difficult inquiry with more candour or acumen. 
He states the whole objection of the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion ’ 
very fully, and shows that the gravamen of the charge is essentially 
faulty. He urges that the entire method of ‘ Supernatural Evil’ in Holy 
Scripture is not the attestation of a commission from a great evil power, 

‘that it is throughout rebuked as delusion and jugglery; that the super- 
natural phenomena in the realm of physical nature are in the New 
Testament reduced to a minimum, and, in fact, limited to one fact, or 
supposed fact,—the portent of the temptation of our Lord. He is ready 
to decide that in this instance, we have the parabolic record of what, by 
the suggestion of the Evil One, passed through the consciousness of our 
Lord. In fact, with our author, while abundantly admitting the Bib- 
lical doctrine of the devil, and showing that it harmonizes with the 
awful fact of the existence of moral evil and with the supreme authority 
and dominion of God, he is prepared to urge that miracles of Satan are 
upon mind, not upon nature. Coming to the subordinate effects of the 
evil influence upon the mind of men, and the analogy between these 
and the effects of mania or epilepsy, or other cerebral disease — he 
argues first, at great length, that, on the hypothesis of ‘ possession ’ 
being merely a current explanation of the phenomena of ‘ mania,’ there 
is nothing to impeach either the veracity of our Lord or the good faith 
of the Evangelists. He maintains that his opponent has grossly ex- 
aggerated the extent of the demoniacal possession recorded in the Gospels, 
and has tried to bring narratives into contempt by comparing them with 
Talmudical absurdities with which they have nothing in common. He 
endeavours to show that a certain rationalistic interpretation of the narra- 
tives of the exorcisms is not derogatory to the character of Jesus, who was 
not bound, and certainly did not attempt, to correct all the scientific 
inaccuracies of Hisday. Having done this, he lays hold, secondly, of the 
other side of the alternative, and with much ingenuity shows that the 
hypothesis of ‘ possession’ is not in the least incompatible with a sound 
philosophy, nor does it ‘contradict the established truths of mental 
‘science.’ The alleged credulity of the followers of Jesus, and the bearing 
of the love of the marvellous on the value of testimony to miracles, as weil 
as our summary rejection of ancient, ecclesiastical, and modern super- 
naturalism are well handled. We have been much struck with the 
powerful series of antithesis between Christian supernaturalism and the 
marvels of Paganism. 

The closing six chapters go more into the positive detail of the evidence 
on which Christianity rests. The various theories that have been advanced 
to account for the belief in our Lord’s resurrection are treated with much 
force. 

The volume is dedicated to the Committee of the Christian Evidence 
Society, having been written at their instance; and it is a further proof of 
the admirable service rendered by that society to the cause of Christi- 
anity. 
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Sermons out of Church. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
‘Gentleman.’ Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Some of Mrs. Craik’s admirers will perhaps be disappointed with this 
book. They will say, ‘It is so bitter, and so unlike her!’ ‘Well, froma 
superficial point of view, it is perhaps a little disappointing; but it is not 
really so. For though Mrs. Craik has erected an ideal, in whose strain 
a sentimental faultlessness was sometimes too prominent, she has 
always taken care to preserve a certain truthfulness to life by bringing 
out the more effectively very opposite types of character. Lady de 
Bouganville was set alongside of the mean spendthrift, Edward Scanlan, 
and John Halifax alongside the vulgar baronet. All that she has said in 
this volume lies implicit in one side of her stories—in an utter impatience, 
we mean, with the hollow pretence of very much of modern life—an 
intense regard for practical work, and a horror of the indiscriminate good- 
nature and sentimental charity to which Mr. Dickens may be said to 
have given a fresh stimulus. This book is a severe attack on this form of 
self-indulgence in particular; and starting from this, Mrs. Craik traverses 
the whole cirele of minor moralities which the bustle and ambition and 
complicated interests of the present day tend to render it so difficult for 
us to practice. The prurient self-satisfaction which leads many — es- 
pecially women—to run away from common duties near at hand, to do 
something heroic at a distance, is judiciously and cleverly exposed; with 
just a suspicion of paradox in the use of occasional phrases which might 
have been spared. She then proceeds to dilate on the terrible follies 
practised in the bringing up of children, and the insane exposure of them 
at the shrines of custom and fashion; on the sly and inordinate use of 
stimulants ; on the stupid mistake of eating the more heavily as we grow 
older. These and many more points are treated with unusual smartness, 
and unusual gravity at the same time. Mrs. Craik is well entitled to 
speak on many of the questions she has raised here. In many ways 
her book is timely; and though in some things we do not agree with 
her, especially in her charges against men for some forms of selfishness 
in which we think that women not seldom surpass them, still we must 
say that we have read her ‘Sermons out of Church’ with no small 
pleasure. One inference from the title might favour the idea of its carry- 
ing a latent reproof to those whose chief business lies with the preparation 
of Sermons in Church, for not dealing in a more direct manner with the 
small vices which nowadays so beset people in everyday life. We are 
not disposed to find much fault with Mrs. Craik on this head; for we 
confess that if she had any such purpose there is some ground for it. But 
things are beginning in this respect to right themselves. Preaching, in 
multitudes of instances, is becoming less doctrinal and more practical, 
and this is in many ways a thing to congratulate ourselves upon; and if 
Mrs. Craik’s volume aids the least in this result it will not have been 
written altogether in vain; although it has to be borne in mind that the 
semi-satiric exposure of follies and sins will never do much to end them, 
unless high personal examples are lovingly set forward. Herein lies the 
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strength of Christian preaching, which in effect and very speedily brings 
us back at least to the necessity of some rudimentary dogma. 


An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. By 
Joun W. Hatey, M.A. With an Introduction by Atvan 
Urvey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. Dickinson and Higham. 

The intention of the work is excellent. The writer tells us that he 
was moved to prepare and publish it by the circulation of a pamphlet in 
a certain parish, setting forth in a striking and plausible manner the so- 
called ‘ self-contradictions of the Bible.’ This led the writer to look into 
the literature of the subject, when he found that this department of 
apologetics had been comparatively overlooked. Bacon, it is well known, 
drew up a list of antitheta, or apparently contradictory passages in Scrip- 
ture. Other writers have touched on the same subject, but only inci- 
dentally. Dr. Davidson, for instance, in his ‘Sacred Hermeneutics’ 
devotes a hundred pages to the subject, and resolves some one hundred 
and fifteen apparent contradictions. In Andrew Fuller’s Works there 
is also a list of about thirty cases of discrepancy, which are discussed and 
explained. The subject, too, was by no means passed over by the old 
writers — Bibliander, Fabricius, Le Fevre, and Surenhuys, all have 
treatises on the subject. Among the most curious is a tract by William 
H. Skeat, in 1654, with the title, ‘ The Dividing of the Hoof; or, Seeming 
‘ Contradictions throughout Sacred Scripture distinguished, resolved, and 
‘applied.’ A good deal of the polemical divinity of the seventeenth century 
indeed turned on this subject. The Jesuits, as it is well known, in order 
to strengthen the argument for Church authority, took sides with the 
sceptics, and held up the many discrepancies of the Bible in proof that 
it was not a book which could be understood by the people. On this 
account Protestant divines had to show that these contradictions were 
only apparent, and that these discrepancies might be easily reconciled if 
we knew all the facts of the case, or had the original manuscripts to 
compare our present Bibles with. 

As far as we have looked into Mr. Haley’s list of discrepancies reconciled, 
we think that if it errs at all, it is in the direction of overstatement. There 
are so many apparent discrepancies, that we cannot help feeling that 
some are brought in for the sake of showing how easy it is to produce 
Scripture for and against the same truth. Take, for instance, the following, 
which is quoted as an ethical discrepancy: ‘ Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things which ye see ;’ and, on the other hand, our Lord’s words to 
Thomas, ‘ Blessed are those who have not seen and yet have believed.’ 
We cannot help thinking that a sceptic must be unusually captious to see 
a contradiction here. Or, again, that ‘ the blood was to be poured out upon 
‘the altar,’ and, on the other hand, ‘ the priests were to sprinkle it upon 
the altar.’ Surely this does not need explanation. Part of the blood was 
so sprinkled, and the rest was poured out upon the altar. This discre- 
pancy again is mere trifling:.‘ There were they in great fear, where no 
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‘fear was’ (Ps. liii. 5), as if it did not explain itself. It was a case of the 
- wicked fleeing when no man pursueth. 

Still, though the work is overlaid with unnecessary criticisms of this 
kind, and would be greatly improved by the lime labor, it is a useful 
attempt, and may be safely recommended to any person who has had his 
faith shaken by cavils and captious objections which have their root in 
ignorance of the fact that the Bible, though it has one purpose and 
aim, like a golden thread running through it, is not one book, but many, 
the product, not of one age cr writer, but of some twenty or more, ex- 
tending over nearly as many centuries. Its preservation with so few 
injuries from the tooth of time is itself a miracle second only to its original 
production. Whoever candidly bears these facts in mind, so far from 
carping at a few verbal ivaccuracies and contradictions, most of which 
are so obvious that we cannot but admire the good faith of those who 
have left them on the text unremoved, will admit that God’s hand must 
have been in all this. He will see that God’s Word is like the infant 
Moses laid in its ark of reeds, and will take it out, not ignorantly to 
~vorship the mere cradle of papyrus, but to admire the Providence which 
has preserved the child unharmed within. 


Christianity and the Religions of India. Essays by James 
Kennepy, M.A., Ranee Khat. Orphan School Press, 
Mirzapore. 

Mr. Kennedy is known to be a missionary of long and varied experience, 
whose high education and character and devoted service to the cause 
of Christ have given him a special right to speak on the theoretic and 
practical power of Christianity. These essays are admirably conceived, 
and are executed with great skill, candour, liberality, and sound sense. 
He first shows that the great storm of doubt and the subtle atmosphere 
of speculation have not left the’ Christians and missionaries of India 
unvisited or untouched by their influence. Mr. Kennedy speaks of the 
Christian Societyin Mirzapore as quite aw cowrant with the latest literary 
productions of the Western Press. He faces the unbelief of the day with 
an able and manly setting forth of ‘ the character and claims of Christ,’ and 
then offers brief and telling expositions of ‘the Apostolic writings,’ and a 
comprehensive characterization of ‘the Bible’ as a whole, almost remind- 
ing one of Mr. Henry Rogers's fine and full exposition of its supernatural 
origin. There is remarkable freshness in the view taken of the literary 
problem that was set before Christ’s biographers, and of the extraordinary 
success achieved by them, though they had to ‘ depict a character -with an 
‘abnormal feature wrought into it and yet made consistent with it.’ This 
marvellous peculiarity does indeed make the evangelic history a literary 
miracle. ‘The Genesis of Unbelief’ is well and respectfully told,—and 
then the author makes use of his great stores of knowledge in a comparison 
of Hinduism and Mohammedanism with Christianity. The argument is 
prepared for the perusal of those who are surrounded with Hinduism in 
all its forms, with scepticism of all religious truth, and with hypercritical 
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praises of the Vedas, and even the Puranas of the Hindu faith. The address 
to the educated Hindu is tender, noble, and manly. 

The review of Christian enterprise is very fair and assuring. Will 
detractors and sceptics not accept the plain matter of fact that Christian 
converts, scholars, native ministers, organizations of all kinds, have more 
than doubled during the past ten years, in India alone ? 

We heartily commend this admirable, well-reasoned, high-toned Christian 
book. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon. A Revised 
Text, with Introductions, Notes, and Dissertations. By 
J. B. Liaurroot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


The only commentaries with which this most important volume can be 
compared are those which have already proceeded from Canon Lightfoot’s 
pen. The Commentsand Dissertations accompanying the revised texts of the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Philippians, and the first Epistle of St. Clement 
to the Corinthians, appear to us almost without rivals in the domain of 
exegetical and historico-philological study. The erudition displayed is 
very considerable, and the patient industry which has left unexamined 
no source of information which could pour the faintest illumination on a 
historical or theological difficulty is deserving of high praise; but we 
admire still more the extraordinary ease with which these abundant 
materials are used by the author, aud the independence with which his 
literary conclusions are reached. The volume before us combines every 
one of these qualities, and to a still more remarkable extent than in Dr. 
Lightfoot’s previous writings. Until we are permitted to see the results 
of his labours on the Hpistle to the Ephesians, many discussions are post- 
poned, although the ground is prepared for what will probably be one of 
the best expositions in our language of the Pauline theology and literature. 
It is impossible to doubt the conclusion at which Dr. Lightfoot has come 
as to the authenticity of both epistles, but the detail of his arguments on 
this head is reserved. 

The introduction of our author on ‘the Churches of the Lycus,’ and ‘the 
‘Colossian Heresy,’ including a very important discussion of the origin 
and affinities of the Essenes, is of consummate interest, and places the 
reader in face of the political excitement and philosophic speculation 
in the midst of which the Churches of the Lycus—the communities 
gathered in Colosse and Laodicea—were founded. The external features 
of both cities are well photographed. Physical geography and historical 
allusion are placed under contribution to produce a vivid picture of the 
society of Christians who had ‘not seen [Paul’s] face in the flesh,’ and 
by a careful scrutiny of the senses which the Colossian Gnostics were attri- 
buting to such words as 7Ayjpwpa, much light is thrown upon the phraseology 
of the epistles. Prof. Lightfoot does not maintain the identity of origin be- 
tween the Colossian Essenes and those of Palestine, as they are described 
38 * 
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by Josephus, Pliny, and Philo; but he conjectures very fairly that their 
religious exclusiveness, and that speculations closely allied to theirs—on 
the principle of asceticism, on the practice of sun-worship, on the denial 
of the resurrection, on an esoteric doctrine of angels and magical charms, 
and the intermediate agencies in the creation—had taken possession of the 
Colossian Church; and that Paul turns the flank of the whole specula- 
tion by his doctrine of the Person, Functions, and Work of Christ. The 
particular form of Gnostic Essenism, which he believes to be historically 
associated with the Churches of this epoch and site, subsequently crystal- 
lized in the system of Cerinthus. This likewise he expounds, as also the wild 
and romantic symbolism of Valentinus, the poet of Gnosticism. He guards 
himeelf in the use of these terms against the supposition that when this 
Epistle was written either Cerinthus or Valentinus had developed his 
views; nor will he admit that ‘any weapon is placed in the hands of those 
‘who would assail the early dato or apostolic authority of the epistle.’ 

It is hopeless to attempt to give any conception of the commentary in a 
brief notice. We simply call attention further to the elaborate note on 
‘The Epistle from Laodicea.’ After discussing all the hypotheses which 
have been maintained, and collating the various manuscripts of the 
spurious Latin epistle, translating it into Pauline Greek, and giving two 
early English translations of it, Dr. Lightfoot demonstrates its valueless- 
ness, and hints that he agrees with many modern commentators in the 
speculation that Paul’s reference was to the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
We have no doubt that the present volume will augment the high repu- 
tation of the learned editor for exhaustive research, critical insight, and 
truth-loving candour, while the spiritual sympathies conspicuous through- 
out will assign a lofty place to this further instalment of one of the 
greatest exegetical works of modern times. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samvren Cox. Vol. I. 
Hodder and Stoughton; Strahan and Co. 


We must welcome the first volume of this serial with a word of special 
and strong commendation. It aims to do what Kitto’s Journal, at the 
first, very effectively did—to furnish expositions and illustrations of the 
sacred Scriptures. It consists of exegesis, essays, dissertations, lectures, &c., 
intended to assist to an understanding of the Scriptures, not preachers 
only, but Christian readers in general. It is scholarly, but is of that 
working kind of scholarship which avoids undue technicalities and 
abstract disquisitions and keeps its hand upon practical uses. Its con- 
tributors are Biblical scholars of well-established repute, and of different 
sections of the Church, for happily in Biblical literature, as in heathen 
missions, sectarianism finds no place. This is a guarantee, if such were 
needed, that the tone of the work will be catholic. Indeed, the first 
volume is an earnest that the only aim of the Editor is to unfold the 
broad fundamental meanings of Scripture; while the evangelical theology 
is distinct and firm, no sectarian bias is permitted to intrude. 
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We trust this’ valuable and instructive journal will find an entrance into 
religious families. No greater service could be rendered to young people 
than to give them access to it. 


Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin. By 
Auexanner J. Exuis, B.A., F.R.S., &e., Macmillan 
and Co. 


For a considerable time the necessity of reforming the pronunciation 
of Latin has been gradually forcing itself upon the attention of some of 
the leading authorities upon the subject. In 1871 a meeting was held 
at Oxford to decide upon the necessary steps for accomplishing this 
object. About the same time it was made the subject of a special dis- 
cussion at the Schoolmasters’ Conference. Out of this simultaneous 
movement resulted a combined syllabus of Latin pronunciation, drawn 
up by Professor Munro, of Cambridge, and Professor Palmer, of Oxford. 
Not long after a scheme of Latin pronunciation for University College 
School was published by Professor Key, which closely resembled the pre- 
ceding in many of its principles and details. To make the literature of 
the subject in this country complete, we must add to the above the full 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject in ‘A Grammar of the Latin 
‘Language from Plautus to Suetonius,’ by H. T. Roby, Part I., second 
edition, 1872; and in the ‘ Public School Latin Grammar,’ by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, second edition, 1874. The above, together with the volume 
before us, contain an elaborate discussion of the points involved, and 
‘present a very clear survey of the principles, difficulties, and advan- 
tages of the reform they advocate. They furnish the reader with ample 
and reliable material for mastering the subject. It ought, in our opinion, 
to constitute an eighth wonder of the world that the contemplated reform 
has been so long deferred. Nothing but the most irrational conservatism 
could have retained for so many generations a system so absolutely de- 
fenceless and barbarous. Notwithstanding the wide attention the subject 
has received, it would be altogether premature to pronounce a decided 
opinion respecting the eventual success of the experiment. There are 
several hindrances in the way of its rapid and universal adoption. Besides 
the conservative fecling which extends itself to such a matter as this, 
there are the following difficulties: (1) The want of unanimity and 
agreement with regard to the details of the reformed pronunciation, 
among its warmest advocates. (2) The disinclination on the part of 
teachers who have been for many years successfully engaged in the work 
of education to change the method of pronunciation in which they them- 
selves were instructed. (3) A conviction that the subject, after all, is not 
of such vital importance as its professed teachers would have you believe; 
and in this last there is some truth and common sense. Mr. Ellis 
remarks that the teachers of French and German are compelled to 
devote a great deal of time and attention to the pronunciation of these 
languages. This is the case, we presume, simply because it is supposed 
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that they may become living languages to the learner; it does not 
therefore apply to the study of Latin. Writers and teachers seem to us 
to forget that language, after all, is only the vehicle of human thought, 
and that consequently the main object of instruction in a dead language 
is to help the learner to master the thoughts it enshrouds, and not to 
waste his time over a host of miserable details which do not materially 
assist him in interpreting the thoughts of the ancient world. It is to us 
a painful spectacle to witness so much intellectual power wasted upon an 
unimportant point in a Greek or Latin author—to ascertain the correct 
reading, or to catch the exact shade of meaning—as if the solution of 
some moral or social problem depended upon the issue. Many of the 
points discussed in the works above mentioned fall under this category. 
If the principles cn which the authors are agreed could be adopted, 
and minor details left in abeyance, we should have a much more satis- 
factory system of pronunciation than that which prevails at present in 
most of our schools and universities. To decide where such authorities 
as the above disagree requires a greater amount of presumption than we 
are capable of. We would also suggest that, unless the readers of the 
works we have referred to be capable of forming an independent judg- 
ment, they may possibly find themselves mentally in the same condition 
as amateur dervishes after engaging in unwonted and excessive gyration. 
The distinctive feature of Mr. Ellis’s volume is well expressed in his own 
words: ‘The real trouble of the new pronunciation begins just where no 
‘trouble is suspected—in accent and quantity.’ The whole subject is 
handled with great ability, and presented with copious illustrations, to 
which is added an appendix of quantitative examples. 


Etymological Geography. By C. Buacxre. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor J. Sruarr Buacxm.  Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. 

This little work is intended to supply a desideratum in scholastic 
literature, which owes its felt existence to the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s popular 
work, ‘ Words and Places.’ By this volume an interest was awakened in 
Geographical Etymology; and, as the result, teachers began to introduce 
such topics into their classes, and examiners into their questions. Hence 
the necessity for a handbook upon the subject made itself generally felt. 
The work itself is a kind of Dictionary of Etymological Geography, for 
all the names of places are alphabetically arranged. The author, being 
himself well qualified for the task, has been aided in the derivation of 
Celtic names by Mr. Skene, of Irish by Dr. Joyce, in Hungarian by Mr. 
Paterson, and generally by the Rev. Isaac Taylor. The result is what 
we consider a very reliable handbook as far as it goes. No doubt the 
careful reader will be disappointed at finding the names of many im- 
portant places altogether omitted, but regarded as a fresh contribution to 
the subject, it is highly satisfactory. It presents us, in a manageable 
form, with the fruits of painstaking and laborious investigation. No one 
who has perused the work will refuse the author credit for large research, | 
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sound judgment, and conscientious aceuracy. The Introduction by 
Professor Blackie is in his usual learned, lively, suggestive, and in- 
teresting style. It deserves a perusal, if only to show with how much real 
poetry and living interest the dryest details can be clothed by a brilliant 
pen. 


The Life and Growth of Language. By Wiu1uamM Dwierr 
Wuitney, Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Phi- 
lology at Yale College, U.S. International Scientific 
Series. H.§. King and Co. 


Books written to order labour under the same disadvantage as prize 
essays. They are got up for the market. They are razors to sell, not to 
shave with. Professor Whitney admits in his preface that this book is 
little else than a rechauwffée of his well-known work on the science of 
language. Still we are bound to treat it as an original work, and give it 
letters of naturalization as a stranger coming among us for the first time. 
The objection which we feel to this volume as it appears in the Inter- 
national Series, is that it covers too much ground, and tantalises us with 
a hasty and rather scrappy treatment of one of the most interesting 
branches of inquiry, the origin and growth of language. It is easy to see 
that the inquiry as to the growth of language moves along five or six dis- 
tinct lines, any one of which would be enough for a treatise. There is in 
the first place the psychological question, old as the Schoolmen, on which 
Nominalists and Realists disputed for five centuries—Are words arbitrary 
signs, or are they the expressions of things? It isnow recognized that both 
Nominalists and Realists missed the mark from failing to see the law of 
connotation. The Realists were right against the Nominalists in contend- 
ing that words were more than signs—the ‘ counters of wise men, but the 
‘money of fools,’ as Hobbes said, showing that he himself had never 
searched the deep significance of speech. On the other hand the Nomin- 
alists were right in saying that words acquired arbitrary senses. The name 
which at first denoted one distinct thing, gradually and imperceptibly: 
began to connote a great many different things which were qualities of 
the original idea. Take the word ecclesia, which denoted one thing to 
the writers of the New Testament, but which denotes many things to us; 
how many, it would take a man learned in Church history to describe. 
The usual artifice of the rhetorician is to glide imperceptibly from 
the denoted to the connoted sense of the term, and having stirred 
his audience up by a picture of the ecclesia of the first-born, whose 
names are written in heaven, to slip in some particular Church, whether 
the Church of Rome, or the Anglican, or that of the New Jerusalem, or 
whatever sect he wishes to advocate. A chapter on the Nominalist and 
Realist controversies, pointing out the way in which the two schools saw 
exactly half the truth with regard to the origin and growth of language, 
would be desirable. 

Then the history of language has its ethnological side. Professor " 
Whitney is at home here, and writes as a master of his subject. But 
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instead of hasty allusions to the well-known genera and species of lan- 
guage, which the Cuvier of language, Bopp, has made us familiar with, 
we should like to have seen this branch of his subject worked out in 
detail. Mr. Whitney assumes that his readers are familiar with Bopp’s 
law, and Max Miiller’s and others’ generalizations from it. But we 
should like to see tables drawn out, in which all the European lan- 
guages, for instance, shall find their place, on what we may call a 
chromatic scale, from India to Iceland. One of his remarks on the 
subject of language deserves notice as clearing the air of a still popular 
fallacy. There are, he observes, few unmixed languages. He is also 
on his guard against another favourite fallacy of philologists, who ride 
their hobby to death, and who make religion, law, and history only forms 
of comparative philology. Mr. Whitney sees that if language determines 
history, it is true that history in its turn determines language. But for 
the Norman conquest we should be speaking to-day a variety of platt- 
Deutsch, scarcely distinguishable from the dialect of a Frisian or Westpha- 
lian peasant. His chapter, indeed, on the growth of schrift-Deutsch, 
—an artificial and learned language, which has become at last the ver- 
nacular of Germany, and more than anything else has created the 
Vaterland — opens up a tempting vein of inquiry which we must not 
follow too far. Suffice it to say that the student of comparative philology 
will find Professor Whitney a safe guide, and while we wish his work had 
been more of a handbook and less sketchy, perhaps it will suit the general 
reader better on that account; and after the Monboddos and Horne 
Tookes of last century, it is satisfactory to find oneself in the hands of one 
who neither laughs at the ‘bow-wow’ theory, nor bows down to it as his 
philological fetich, but knows how to use the argument of Plato’s Craty- 
lus without abusing it. 


SERMONS. 


The Battle and Burden of Life. By James Batpwin Brown, B.A. 
{Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Brown’s prolific pen, in the production 
of volumes of sermons, rivals that of Dr.C. J. Vaughan. He must print 
almost all that he preaches and preach almost all that he thinks. We 
always welcome his volumes, however, for their thorough manliness and 
fearlessness, for their firm grasp of great principles, and, we will add, for 
their intensity of feeling, altliough this is too uniform and indiscriminate. 
Whatever the subject in hand, it is with Mr. Brown of supremest import- 
ance. In this respect his discoursings want light and shade and relative 
discrimination; there is a certain exaggeration which sometimes borders 
on the sensational, and which, in our judgment, diminishes their force. 
We must demur, too, to the predominant gloominess of his estimates, 
the utter absence of bright, joyous inspiration. The sins and sorrows 
of life impress him more than its salvation and comforts. A greater 
contrast than Mr. Brown’s religious tone and that of the Apostle Paul, 
even amid all his disheartenments, can hardly be imagined. It would be 
quite refreshing to come across a passage in Mr. Brown’s sermons joyous 
and jubilant, such as may be found in almost every page of Paul’s letters. 
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The present series, which appeared in ‘The Congregationalist,’ consists 
of a series of discourses on the Christian armour, as described by Paul 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians. It is very interesting, in reading them, 
mentally to contrast them with Gurnall’s long-winded and theological 
sermons on the same subject, so long one of the great classics of Puritan 
theology. Mr. Brown is emphatically and intensely a man of his own day. 
Every current of passing events sways his thoughts, every movement is re- 
flected in his preaching, and, for the most part, his appraisemont is just and 
his urgency wholesome ; only we could wish somewhat more of the faith 
and fulness of the glorious Gospel which is corrective of the world’s evil. 
Mr. Brown’s fidelity sometimes, moreover, is coloured by the over-intensity 
which is his characteristic, and passes into ascetic declamations, which will 
hardly bear exact tests; and this applies both to his exaltations of the past 
and his depreciations of the present. It is well to receive vividly impres- 
sions of passing necessities, and to speak strongly about them; but, when 
our age shall have become historical, to the man who can fairly appraise 
all its elements, it will, we think, on the whole be found one of the most 
religious and ngble of all the generations. We do not live like our 
Puritan fathers, who were more in their generations than of them, but 
we, too, live greatly in our way, and do much to make this also a heroic 
age of independency. God is in this nineteenth century as much as He 
was in the seventeenth. Nevertheless, we heartily commend this 
vigorous and earnest little book.——The Divine Gentleness, and other 
Sermons. By T. Campspett Friyuayson, Manchester. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Mr. Finlayson’s sermons are both thoughtful in substance 
and cultured in form; they are practical, too, in the human living sense. 
Eminently Biblical, they yet are Biblical in a model and practical rather 
than in an archaic sense. They apply the examples and principles of 
Biblical teaching to the experiences of modern life; and they do this 
with a full and tender sympathy, which is suasive and constraining. 
We are glad and proud to think of such wise, human sermons as these 
ministered from our own pulpits to eager business men. Abreast of the 
speculative thought of the day, they lie close to its practical religious 
necessities. Sermons. By the late Rev. Henry CHRISTOPHERSON. 
With an Introduction by Jonn Raz, Esq., LL.D. (Henry 8. King and 
Co.) Mr. Christopherson, according to Dr. Rae’s preface, attracted great 
crowds to hear him at Trinity Church, Brighton. This raises a 
curious question, over which we have often pondered. How is it that 
men who have comparatively failed in Nonconformist pulpits achieve 
great successestin Episcopalian ones? Is it that Nonconformists have 
not discernment enough to recognise a prophet when he appears among 
them, or is it that the standard of preaching among them is higher ? 
However this may be, it is well known that Mr. Christopherson, although 
occupying a fair position, did not achieve that degree of success as a Non- 
conformist which satisfied him; and that this was a great disappointment 
of feeling, and probably had chiefly to do with his Conformity. We can- 
not but be glad that the change brought him the recognition of which Dr. 
Rae speaks. Neither can we agree with Dr. Rae’s estimate of Mr. Christo- 
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pherson’s preaching. He was a fair thinker and an effective preacher ; 
but practically his sermons failed to enlist the deeper religious sympa- 
thies. of at least his Nonconformist hearers, through an apparent 
artificialness of structure and a conscious mannerism, a certain round- 
aboutness and mouthiness which destroyed simplicity, and through an 
unmistakable viciousness and glitter of rhetoric. Moulded upon Mr. 
Melville’s preaching, his sermons appear sometimes an almost ludicrous 
imitation, even to the stilted structure of sentences and the alliterative 
turn of phrases. Mr. Melville was a great, eloquent, and successful 
preacher; but he was a very bad model. Nothing but his power could 
sustain his style. We find it difficult to read Mr. Christopherson’s ser- 
mons on account of these characteristics, and also of a certain oddity of 
choice in his themes ; and we know that they were the chief hindrances to 
his greater success when a Nonconformist minister. He was a good man, 
sound in Evangelical belief, and aiming at usefulness, but we cannot 
commend his style of preaching as a model for young ministers.—— 
The Treasury of David. Containing an Original Exposition of the Book of 
Psalms; a collection of Illustrative Extracts from the whole range of 
Literature; a series of Homiletical Hints upon almost every Verse, and 
lists of Writers upon each Psalm. ‘By C. H. Spurczon. Vol. IV. Psalm 
Ixxix. to cii. (Passmore and Alabaster.) The highest praise that we can 
give to Mr. Spurgeon’s commentary is that it fulfils the big promise of 
its title-page. It is a perfect cyclopedia of illustrations of these precious 
Hebrew lyrics, Mr. Spurgeon’s own comments being as rich, pithy, and 
suggestive as almost any of the extracts from his wide circle of 
authors. As a book for devotional and homiletical reading, it has no 
equal—only, the Psalms are somewhat overlaid. It is appalling to think 
of four huge octavo volumes poured out upon the Psalms at the rate of 
one volume to each twenty-five Psalms.——Boy-Life : its Trials, its 
Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in Wellington College, 1859-1873. 
Three Books. By E. W. Benson, Master. (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. 
Benson’s sermons are most admirable in their directness, practicalness, 
and manliness. They have in them the ring of a true, noble-hearted 
teacher and helper of boys. They could hardly be listened to without 
interest. They are remarkable, moreover, for their ingenious selection 
of themes. They almost all throw side-lights upon human life, its foibles, 
meannesses, and uses. It is scarcely fair, perhaps, to judge a ministry 
by selected sermons; but the predominance of ethical and the fewness 
of Evangelical elements in this volume are very remarkable. Surely the 
specific and subordinate aims of life are best answered by appeals of 
the chief Evangelice truths to the chief elements and necessities of our 
nature. Move the spiritual soul of the man, and you rule his entire 
life. While, therefore, there is not a single topic of these sermons 
that is not perfectly legitimate, we could have desired a larger pre- 
sence of central evangelical truths, after the manner of Paul, who 
brought to bear upon the minutest graces and courtesies of life the 
great truths of the Atonement. In themselves, the sermons are very 
sensible and very interesting.——Joshua and his Successors. By the 
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Rev. W. H. Groser, B.Se. Part II. (Sunday-School Union.) The 
second part of Mr. Groser’s work sustains the high level of intelligent, 
practical, and reverent excellence of which we were constrained to speak 
so highly in noticing the first part. Mr. Groser has apparently read the 
very best authorities, and he has used them with a fearless wisdom. 
Upon the vexed question of Jephthah's offering of his daughter, special 
pains has been bestowed. His conclusion is that she was not put to 
death, but consecrated to the tabernacle service at Shiloh._—Sermons. 
By Witxram Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D., F.R.S.E., Edinburgh. (Adam and 
Charles Black.) Dr. Alexander’s sermons are a wholesome tonic after the 
sentimentalism into which so much of modern sermon literature runs. 
They are strong in the old theological and scholarly sense; the preacher 
has faith in the reason of his hearers as well as in their emotions, and 
seeks to reach the heart only through the understanding. He clearly 
has a wholesome dread of mere sensationalism. Every sermon is 
distinctly thought out and strongly and argumentatively put. Perhaps 
passion is 2 little too much restrained for full religious effects in ordinary 
congregations. The sermon passes into the prelection somewhat more 
than an English audience would like; but the substantial worth of the 
volume for perusal is thereby greatly enhanced. For instance, the very 
fine sermon on ‘God’s thoughts towards men,’ is a well-conceived 
psychological refutation of some heresies of modern philosophical 
thought. It is freighted with more thought than Mr. Binney’s grand 
sermon on ‘ Thoughts that Perish,’ which it suggests, but is less effective 
in rhetoric and passion. The latter, of course, deals with human 
thought and with aspects of it that demand meditation rather than 
reasoning. Weare glad to find in the volume the fine sermon on ‘ Christ 
‘sending Fire on Earth,’ preached some years since in Surrey Chapel, 
before the London Missionary Society. The theologian as well as the 
mere sermon-reader will value this volume.——The Unchanging Saviour, 
and other Sermons. By the late CHartes Vince, of Birmingham. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) These sermons appear at considerable literary 
disadvantage. They are, with four or five exceptions, which are printed 
from Mr. Vince’s own manuscript, notes of sermons taken down at the 
time of delivery. They are not, therefore, even verbally reported. No 
preacher can afford to have his ordinary pulpit discourses thus put into 
print. They necessarily lack both literary finish and well-considered 
arrangement; and probably reflect the preacher’s reading in a way per- 
fectly legitimate in preaching, but which, in a published discourse, he 
would careftlly correct. The justification is that it is a Memorial volume 
of a highly-gifted, tender-hearted, and greatly-beloved pastor, and would 
as such be very highly prized even were it far less excellent in thought 
and beautiful in feeling than it is———-Cambridge Sermons. Preached 
before the University, by the Rev. Epwin A. Aspott, D.D. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Dr. Abbott is a Broad Churchman in the best sense of the 
word; that is, he has sympathies with men and thought, and things which 
differ from his own convictions and preferences; and his own convictions 
and preferences are conceived in a spirit of catholic comprehensiveness, 
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the opposite of all that is narrow, sectarian, and prejudiced. It would be 
difficult to name a man whose conceptions of truth were of a broader and 
more many-sided character. Hence everything that he writes is full of 
the wisdom of such catholicity. He finds latent truth where many 
would see only error, and mediations between different truths where only 
anathemas would be commonly used. The peril of this order of mind 
is, that nobly conscious of the sectarian bigotry it is opposing, it should 
permit the clear line of demarcation to be blurred, and diminish the 
keen sense of the fundamental importance of truth itself. The sermons 
in this volume deal with some dozen of the great controverted questions 
of our day; three of them with the relations of faith and science, one is on 
Christian work, one on prayer, and one on the signs of the Church in its 
relations to society generally, and in the inter-relation of its different 
sections. All these topics are treated ina scientific way. It isof course im- 
possible for us here to discuss any one of them, andit would be very unsatis- 
factory dogmatically to pronounce upon the position in which Dr. Abbott 
leavesthem. The reader will see that while he puts scientific evolution as 
merely a possibility as yet unproven, his own sympathies are clearly with 
the hypothesis ; and while he does not accept the theory that prayer is 
simply a subjective benefit, he leans towards that conclusion more than 
many spiritual Christian men would. A man falls on the side to which 
he leans. Dr. Abbott leans somewhat perilously to the scientific side of 
the controversy, and a less firm and steady foot than his own would 
probably fall. His sermons, however, are a strong and able putting of 
great questions, and there is some advantage in showing how much a 
strong and undoubting religious faith can concede to science. Dr. 
Abbott’s question is pertinent and important. Suppose these hypotheses 
of science demonstrated, what has faith to fear ?——Christ and the 
People. Sermons chiefly on the Obligations of the Church to the State 
and to Humanity. By Tuomas Hancock, late Curate of St. Stephen’s, 
Lewisham. (Dalby, Isbister, and Co.) Mr. Hancock is ‘a priest,’ and 
he talks a good deal about the supreme place and power in the Church of 
the Sacraments. They are, he tells us, the abiding test of doctrine. They 
regulate our interpretations of the Bible, and the errors of the pulpit are 
corrected at the font and the altar. A somewhat startling indication of the 
colour-blindness that may disqualify even a clear-sighted man; for few 
things in Christianity have caused more bitter controversy, or been the 
signs of more divergent doctrine than baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as 
the present state of parties in the English Church may sufficiently 
demonstrate. In these, however, Mr. Hancock tells us it is impossible to 
misrepresent or half-represent ‘ His Son, our Saviour.’ ‘ Not only baptism 
‘and the Eucharist, but absolution, confirmation, and ordination are 
* something in themselves, by God’s gift ; they are not conditioned by our 
‘views of them, nor by anything we teach or leave untaught about 
‘them.’ Mr. Hancock’s sermons, however, are vigorous and fearless. He 
thinks out his own conclusions strongly, and expresses them certainly 
without mincing matters, often racily, and sometimes with just a sowpgon 
of that rowdyism which is a characteristic of High Churchism. ‘ What 
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‘our doctrine is,’ he further tells us, ‘our flock will be... .. Manly 
‘ doctrine will draw a manly flock. Womanish doctrine will draw a flock 
‘of women. How often the priest, turning to the congregation on a 
‘week-day, to say ‘ Dearly beloved brethren,” sees nothing but sisters!’ 
The Church, he thinks, needs converting, and not its machinery multi- 
plying or mending. The relation of the Church to the nation does not 
depend upon Establishment or Disestablishment. ‘God may see it 
‘necessary to disestablish His English clergy in order to make them. 
‘ more fully the national clergy than they seem to be at present.’ Again, 
‘I believe that the providence of the Head of the Church has maintained 
‘Independency as a witness to a primitive tradition of the Church. - The 
‘Congregationalists have borne a splendid witness, at bitter cost, to the 
‘place and rights of the whole congregation of the Lord. Christ’s holy 
‘congregation is silenced in the National Church in the interest of its 
‘patron and its incumbent. Priests who are loud in demanding from the 
‘ bishops a fuller liberty for the presbyter, never dream that the congre- 
‘gation have an equally divine title to demand liberty for themselves. It 
‘is a modern theory that the beneficed priest alone ought to be a law to 
‘himself and to his church, that the bishop is the only tyrant, and the 
‘ congregation the only level. Those fancy pictures, in which the freedom 
‘of the national priest is contrasted with the bondage of the Independent 
‘or Baptist pastor, are painted at the order of the trades-union of patrons 
‘and incumbents, which is called, I believe, ‘‘ The Church Defence Asso- 
‘“ ciation.” The Articles assume that no priests are of any count in the 
‘Church unless they are beneficed. It requires a whole congregation to 
‘ dismiss the Independent or Baptist preacher: the curate of the Nation’s 
‘ Church may be turned adrift at one man’s will’——Sermons preached in 
Rugby Chapel. By Henry Hayman, D.D. (Henry 8. King and Co.) 
Dr. Hayman’s sermons scarcely admit of a criticism. They are short 
fifteen-minute addresses: plain, sensible, kindly, and catholic. They have 
no special afflatus aboutthem. They are, of course, the productions of a 
scholar; but they have no distinctive geniality, like Arnold’s, nor, with 
two or three exceptions, have they any special fitness for boys. They 
are such addresses as any man with vigour and ordinary good sense 
might produce. The most valuable part of the volume is an introductory 
essay of fifty pages on the Indwelling of the Holy Ghost, which 
exegetically sets forth this most important Christian doctrine, and with 
moderateness of view in connection with Baptism.— The Soul's Way to 
God, and other Sermons. Preached in Liverpool. By Cuartres Brarp, 
B.A. (Williams and Norgate.)' In the five sermons which give their 
title to this volume, Mr. Beard endeavours, on the old lines of Unitarian 
theology, to expound the method of the soul’s approach to God. Thishe 
does both negatively and positively. He demonstrates the insufficiency 
of philosophy and the inability of science: neither can open a way to God 
for the religious soul. He aflirms that the basis of our approach to God 
is our religious instincts, aided by our confidence in the declarations of 
others respecting the same spiritual realities which we ourselves 
imperfectly discern; and he of course gives special emphasis to the high 
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spiritual consciousness and character of Christ. He defines our com- 
munion with God as faith,—practical religious trust,intellectual appre- 
hension passing into religious confidence and affection. But we feel that 
Mr. Beard has only expounded the condition. He has not said a word 
to help us to its practical realization. How are the religious instincts of 
the soul to overcome the deep and mysterious consciousness of sin so as 
to attain to perfect trust and rest in the spiritual and holy God? Mr. 
Beard tells us no more than Plato tells us, and the practical religious 
consciousness feels that it is simply mocked by the powerlessness of such 
diagnosis. It revolts from all Unitarian, from all purely theistic 
expositions of the way to God, as lacking the modus vivendi, the dynamic 
power, which realises the restoration to God so elaborately expounded. 
Ina thousand forms, from the philosophical apprehension of the Atonement 
of Christ to the eager practical seeking of the tens of thousands who 
crowd to hear revival addresses, men evince their craving for what 
teachers of Mr. Beard’s school cannot give them, and their satisfaction 
with what even illiterate preachers of Christ’s sacrificial work can give 
them. Men like Mr. Beard must feel profoundly melancholy when they 
see the great multitudes of religiously-excited people turning away so 
passionately from their elaborate philosophies, and finding forgiveness 
and peace and holiness through other beliefs. If there be any truth in 
the doctrine of final causes, should nut Mr. Beard and those who think 
with him suspect their own rejection of the Incarnate and Atoning 
Christ? Why should he libel the overwhelming majority of Christians 
by saying that ‘men of educated conscience cannot bring themselves 
‘to believe in a vicarious Atonement?’ Has he a monopoly of 
educated conscience ? Had the great and holy men of the past, Augustine, 
Anselm, Bernard, Bacon, Butler, not to speak of great living theologians 
and preachers, no educated conscience? Such random rhetoric and 
conceit do not advance a cause. We can only add that Mr. Beard’s ser- 
mons are cultured, thoughtful, and sympathetic——Scrmons. By the late 
Rev. Peter §. Menzies, M.A., Scots Church, Melbourne. (George 
Robertson.) This is a posthumous publication, but the sermons are 
of singular freshness, individuality, and force. Now and then a fine 
thinker in the pulpit is revealed to the world only, alas, when it has lost 
him, as was the case with the late E. L. Hull. Myr. Menzies was clearly 
a man of this stamp: quiet, measured, deeply religious in his thinking, 
and substantially orthodox, there is upon these sermons a stamp of 
individuality, independence, and beauty that it is very refreshing to meet 
with. There is nothing conventional or common-place in them: but 
while the thought moves on a high level, it is never removed from ordinary 
comprehension or practical religious uses. We have been interested in 
these sermons in an unusual degree, and regret that we cannot in detail 
point out some of their excellences, which are of a very highorder. We 
can only commend them with peculiar emphasis. Our readers will 
thank us if they are thus induced to possess themselves of the volume, 
which they will assuredly put with the choice volumes of its class.—— 
The Relations of Christianity and Science. A sermon preached during 
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the visit of ‘The British Association’ to Bristol, in August, 1875, at 
Redland Park Congregational Church. By Rev. G. Dranz, D.Se., B.A, 
F.C.S., Professor of Hebrew and Science, Spring Hill College, Birmingham. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) We can only, in a single word, very heartily 
commend this wise and reverent sermon, in which the spirit of the true 
philosopher is as conspicuous as the spirit of the Christian. Dr. Deane 
rebukes the dogmatism and arrogance both in science and theolegy, and 
vindicates God’s revelation from the pretensions ignorantly or unfairly 
attributed to it. High Hopes and*Pleadings for a Reasonable Faith, 
Nobler Thoughts, Larger Charity. Sermons Preached in the Parish Church 
of Tooting Graveney, Surrey. By Joun Concreve, M.A., Rector. (Macmil- 
lan and Co.) Mr. Congreve’s sermons have a great charm of simplicity 
and freshness. They are utterly unconventional. We can hardly suggest 
their character in this respect better than by saying that they resemble 
Charles Kingsley’s. They follow neither ordinary methods of sermon- 
making nor ordinary interpretations of Scripture texts. Mr. Congreve 
seems, in preparing his sermons, to sit down and go right ahead, and to 
say just what a text or an incident suggests to an intelligent, broad- 
hearted man; and the lessons that he adduces are often very ingenious, 
delightfully fresh, and closely pertinent to our modern life. He belongs 
to the Broad School of theology. He has strong words of generous 
vindication for Bishop Colenso. He breaks away from all trammels of 
Churches and creeds, and expresses hearty sympathies with good every- 
where. He deals with principles, and does nof say much about persons 
or sects, but his principles are full of broad Christian charity. He is a 
Universalist, and his teaching is defective in Evangelical elements, 
greatly, we think, to the detriment of the practical charities’ that he 


inculeates. What he says about the Divinity and atoning death of Christ 


passes into vague generalities which it is difficult to fix to exact mean- 
ings; and these are not so much dogmas as they are moral forces, pro- 
ducing the highest and strongest Christian life. But we cannot speak too 
highly of the fine Christian spirit that breathes in every sentence. 
Equally strong must be our commendation of Sermons, by the late Rev. 
W. H. Brooxrietp, Rector of Somerley, Lincolnshire. Edited by Mrs. 
BROOKFIELD, with a Biographical Notice by Lord Lyrretton. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) In his very interesting sketch of the author, Lord Lyttel- 
ton tells us that he was a man so distinctively able, that the term genius 
is not misapplied to him. He was not a very great scholar, but he was 
an independent and vivid thinker. He was a humorist of the purest 
water. The Master of Trinity testifies to a roomful of men at Cambridge, 
Tennyson among them, rolling on the floor in uncontrollable laughter at 
his wonderful imitations. He was an orator of distinct and impressive 
elocution, concerning whom men like Sir. H. Taylor, Mr. Kinglake, Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Garden, and others bear very emphatic 
testimony. Tennyson addresses a sonnet to him, and he was the original 
of Frank Whitestock in Thackeray’s ‘Curate’s Walk.’ We must confess 
that the sermons fail to justify this eulogy. They are strong, sensible, and 
devout. They are such as only an able man could have preached ; but 
they lack scintillation, and distinctive traits such as these testimonies lead 
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us to expect. They are more after the regulation form of sermons than 
Mr. Congreve’s, and they are less spontaneous. Probably they illustrate the 
principle that it is but very little of a true sermon that can be printed. 
But if in their vivida vis they fall short of the expectations excited by the 
memoir, they are broadly to be distinguished from ordinary preachings. No 
one can read them without feeling that he is in the grasp of a man of 
great power, thorough culture, and eminent religious faith and devoutness. 
Theology does not appear to have excited much speculation in Mr. Brook- 
field’s mind; he accepts the ordinary Evangelical theology of his Church. 
— Home Words for Wanderers. Sermons Preached Abroad to English 
Worshippers. By Artuur S. Tuomprson, B.D. (Henry 8. King and Co.) 
Mr. Thompson is chaplain to the British Embassy in St. Petersburg, and 
we presume most of the sermons contained in this volume were preached 
in that city. They call for no special comment. They.are sensible and 
- Evangelical, and there is a freshness of theme and thought which interests 
us. Myr. Thompson discourses on the unity of the Church in the timid 
way of an English Episcopalian, and thinks that in her biblical authority, 
her liturgy, and her sacraments, his own Church is the centre of Christian 
unity. Might he not have risen a little higher, and while maintaining 
its legitimacy, have recognised the equal legitimacy of other Churches ? 
How can the Christian world attain to unity so long as any one Church 
is made essential to it? —— Building in Bilence, and other Sermons. 
By Joun ALexanDer Jacos, M.A., Minister of St. Thomas’s, Padding- 
ton. (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Jacob evinces a liberal spirit in his 
recognition of men of other Churches than his own; and this is so 
infrequent in Episcopal clergymen, at any rate in their published 
sermons, that we gladly commend it. For the rest, the sermons are 
not without a certain ingenuity, although they have no very great 
strength. They are, too, broader in conception than we sometimes 
find. Mr. Jacob insists with wholesome emphasis upon the holiness of 
common things, and refuses to subordinate this to what may be called 
Church holiness. Sensible and Christian, the sermons may be read 
with interest and advantage-——The London Discourses of Mr. D. 
L. Moody, as delivered in the Agricultural Hall and Her Majesty’s 
Opera House. (James Clarke and Co.) Many persons will like to possess 
verbatim reports of addresses that, from their homeliness, picturesque- 
ness, directness, Evangelical fulness, and cogency, produced religious 
effects scarcely equalled in the modern history of the Church. Whatever 
the accessories, the addresses were the substance of the services. We 
have heard on every hand of their wholesome religious influence, in 
many instances of conversions not less signal thanjthat of the Prodigal 
We have yet to hear of any instance of moral or religious harm that they 
have done. Evangelists, and, indeed, preachers of all classes, may learn 
from these addresses much that is*valuable. We are simply’ revolted ‘at 
the tone of such an address as that on ‘ The Blood;’ byt although in Mr. 
Moody’s hands it was, to a very painful degree, a materialised weapon, 
in spite of this, it brought certain classes of men to Christ. Mr. Moody 
is not to be tested by his theological science. He is simply a great 
spiritual force. 
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